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TWO HORSES AND A MONKEY. 

By Fox Russell. 

ICK SOMERVILLE had left a crack cavalry 
regiment with the rank of Captain — and a Captain 
who had seen some hard service and sharp fighting, 
too — about a year before the events hereinafter 
narrated took place. One of the most deservedly popular young 
officers in the service, nothing short of what actually happened, 
/.^., the death of his father, unexpectedly, would have sufficed 
to have induced him to retire, for he loved soldiering and hated 
the idea of leaving his old regiment. However, as it was a 
matter of pressing necessity that he should look after the family 
estate himself, he gave a farewell dinner to his comrades, joined 
in the * Auld Lang Syne ' that they sang after it, packed up his 
traps, and a month later settled down to the ideal life of * a good 
old English gentleman,' as the ancient song has it 

Amongst the manifold sports which Dick Somerville indulged 
in was that of steeplechasing, and few professional cross-country 
jocks could give him weight in a tough struggle between the 
flags. Dick had lived as freely, and as well, and enjoyed as 
much fun as most of his compeers ; but whatever the temptation 
to do otherwise, he had always insisted upon two things : early 
hours and strict moderation in drink. He was quite clever 
enough to know that ^racketting' and steeplechase riding did 
not go together, and the consequence was that at five-and-thirty 
his nerves were still of iron, and he could ' take a fall ' with the 
hardest 

Moderate in all things, Dick's stud of cross-country horses 
was limited to half a dozen — ^all useful, and which * won in their 
VOL. XIIL B 
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turn/ Just now he had set his heart upon winning the forth- 
coming Makerfield Grand Annual, which prize had become a 
kind of Challenge Cup for the county ; the stake itself was only 
worth about three hundred sovs., but the kudos^ the * honour and 
glory/ was not to be estimated according to the mere monetary 
value of the race, by any means. A big leathering bay horse, 
called Beaufort, was the best of his lot, and in a rough gallop 
over fences had shown his heels very decisively to the rest of 
them. In order to get some knowledge as to whether his horses 
were in form, Somerville determined to run Ravensworth, who 
had been a respectable second in the trial, at a country meeting 
not far from his own place. If he won pretty easily, then he 
would consider Beaufort worth backing for the Grand Annual. 

Ravensworth was accordingly sent to the meeting in question, 
and as Dick rode him down to the post, and saw the field 
opposed to him, he made his mind pretty easy as to what the 
result would be. After lying in a nice position all the way 
through, Dick's mortification and disgust may well be imagined 
when he found he could never go fast enough to get out of the 
way of a common-looking chestnut horse, with two white 
forelegs, who finally won in a hand canter ; in fact, simply 
* smothered ' Ravensworth, both for speed and stamina. 

After weighing in, Dick went out into the paddock again, 
and seeing a boy leading away the horse that had just beaten 
him so easily, walked up, and said : 

* Whose horse is this, my lad } * 

*Mr. Daly's, sir — this gentleman's,' and as he spoke, he 
indicated a little, groomy-looking man, with an unmistakably 
-Irish face and shifting eyes, that never seemed to rest upon any 
one object for more than a moment at a time. 

* Is it admiring the little harse ye were, Captin ? Sure, 
he's a jewel and one of the best leppers in all Ireland. He'll 
win some of your 'chases here, and no mistake, and he don't 
know how to fall.' 

*How much?' was all that Dick — ever practical, and 
disinclined to join in the extravagant raptures he saw the little 
Irishman was about to launch into — said. 

* Sure, I'll take five hundred for him, and he's well worth a 
thousand of any rich sportsman's money.' 

'Dare say. But I'm not a rich sportsman^ as it happens, 
Mr. Daly, and a " monkey " is a lot of money to give for a horse 
of his class. If you'll leave me your ' — card, he was going to 
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say, but as his eye fell upon Mr. Daly's distinctly 'gutter* 
features, he checked himself, and substituted for it — * address, 
I'll think it over to-night, and let you have an answer in a day 
<)r two.' 

* Mfe harses have not long been over from Ireland, Captin ; 
and for the present, Fm keepin* them at Johnny Ryan's, near 
Tollbury ; 'tis only a matter of thirty miles down the line, if ye'd 
like to see The Shaughraun in his stable, it 'ud be asy to run 
down.' 

Dick thought for a minute, then he said : * I tell you what 
I'll do, Mr. Daly, if you're agreeable. I'll rail a horse of mine 
•down to you to-morrow, and the next day we might put him 
and The Shaughraun together over three miles, level weights. If 
I beat you, I'll give you twenty pounds for the spin ; if you beat 
me, I'll take The Shaughraun at your own price, a monkey.' 

'There's no man likes a fair and square deal more than 
meself, Captin ; we'll say it's a bargen, and there's me hand 
upon it ! ' 

Not without misgivings as to when the hand in question had 
last seen soap and water, Dick took it and limply dropped it 
again as quickly as possible, surreptitiously wiping his own on his 
handkerchief, as soon as Mr. Daly's back was turned. Details 
as to trains, &c., were quickly arranged, and Dick, lighting a 
cigar, strolled back to the stand to witness the rest of the day's 
Tacing. 

Going down the next afternoon by train to Tollbury, 
Dick's reflections took somewhat of the following form : * Now, 
if this little Irish horse can polish off Ravensworth as though 
he were a crock out of a " four-wheeler," it looks remarkably 
like his being a considerably better horse than Beaufort If 
that proves to be the case to-morrow, when we try them. The 
Shaughraun is worth ever>' penny of the five hundred Daly 
wants for him. I'll buy him, certainly, if he can beat Beaufort 
over three miles of ground.' 

On alighting at Tollbury station, Somerville watched the 
•de-training of Beaufort, assisted Rice, his training groom, on to 
the horse's back, and then walked up the deserted little street 
to the equally deserted little Inn, where he took up his quarters 
for the night. 

At the appointed hour upon the day following, Dick, riding 
Beaufort, and accompanied by his faithful groom on a hired 
hack, arrived at the stables temporarily occupied by the little 
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Irishman. Mr. Daly was evidently a model of punctuality, for 
no sooner did he, from an elevated mound on the Downs, view 
the approach of the two horsemen, than he whistled shrilly, and 
immediately The Shaughraun, already mounted, appeared in the 
yard, and was quietly walked away. 

* Momin' to ye, sir, mominV exclaimed Mr. Daly, cheerily. 
* You see I'm not by way of keepin' ye waitin*, now, am I ? ' 
You'll be ready, I suppose ? Of course yeVe only walked yer 
harse all the way ? Yes ? Well, then, we'll just go down to the 
white post yonder, and start at wanst' 

Dick was agreeable, and the rider of The Shaughraun — a 
red-headed Irish lad, of about eighteen — ^being notified, the two 
horses walked quietly down to the place named, whilst Mr. Daly, 
on foot, was explaining to his visitor the landmarks indicating 
the three-mile track. 

* Ye make straight for that low hedge, now ; over that, and 
right up the stretch of down to some sheep hurdles, almost at 
the top of the hill ; then bear right-handed, cross a big fallow 
field wid a post and rails at the far side ; it's not much of a lep> 
but there's a bit of a grip in the front of it ; then make for the 
haystacks ye'il see a half mile in front of ye, go right round 
them, and then it's a straight race home to the mark ye're now 
startin' from.' 

Dick nodded, shook himself down firmly in the saddle, and 
away they went. The Shaughraun cutting out the work. 

About that race there is not much to tell. Do all he knew, 
Dick Somerville could not lessen a two-lengths gap that divided 
Beaufort more or less throughout, from his leader. Without a 
particle of conceit, Dick could see that he was an infinitely 
better man at the game of race-riding than the boy on The 
Shaughraun ; and yet, there was the confounded little Irish 
horse in front of him all the way. What is more, when within 
half a mile of home, the red-headed lad let go a wild ' Hurroo ! * 
and his horse shot right away from Beaufort, and passed the 
winning-post at least ten lengths ahead of him. 

* Won by a shtreet ! ' shouted Mr. Daly, just as Dick got 
within hearing. 

' Won by a street,' repeated Dick, thoughtfully. * Quite true. 
Well, I'll buy him, then, and if he can't win the Grand Annual, 
I shall be very much astonished.' 

Having dismounted, and consigned his horse to Rice to be 
done down, and then quietly walked back to the little Inn at 
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ToUbury, Dick Somerville accepted Mr. Daly's preferred invita- 
tion to follow him into the cottage. There, over a glass of unex- 
ceptionable whiskey — with a little, but not much water — Patrick 
Daly made out a receipt, and Richard Somerville wrote a cheque 
for the sum of five hundred pounds sterling, the price agreed 
upon for the chestnut gelding, The Shaughraun, bred in Ireland, 
pedigree unknown. 

* Will I send the little horse over to ye this afternoon, at 
ToUbury, now ? Sure that'll be the asiest way. Moike — the lad 
that rode him — shall take him to ye and then ye can box him 
up to ye're own place, along wid your other,' and so it was 
settled. After Dick had briefly inspected his new purchase, he 
got on to the hack and jogged quietly back to ToUbury. 

Now, Dick had felt tolerably secure of winning the Grand 
Annual with Beaufort, until The Shaughraun appeared on the 
scene. But it was perfectly obvious that the Irish horse could 
^ve Beaufort at least a stone over the distance of that race — 
and over any other distance too, it seemed to him. The horse was a 
perfect jumper, and thinking the whole thing over, Dick came to 
the conclusion that he had not paid, by any means, too highly 
for him. The horse was five years old, and apparently as sound 
as a bell of brass. 

Hooded and sheeted from head to tail, and with bandages 
on all four legs, the Irish horse was walked into ToUbury that 
afternoon, and duly delivered over to Rice's keeping, in time to 
catch the four fifteen train, up. He and Beaufort, together with 
the faithful Rice, shared the same horse-box, and all three 
arrived at their destination without mishap or adventure of any 
5ort. 

Dick strolled into the stables to finish his after-dinner cigar 
and inspect his new purchase. A strapper stripped the horse, 
whilst Rice pensively chewed a straw. 

* He's certainly no beauty. Rice. But he's evidently got the 
gift of going.' 

•Yes, sir. Beaufort never seemed to stand a chance with 
him, and we know h^s pretty smart over a country. He ought 
to win the "Annual," and pretty easily, too, judging by this 
morning's gallop.' 

* Well, I hope so,' answered his master ; * that's what I chiefly 
bought him for. Better only walk him to-morrow, and next day 
111 ride him a couple of miles over the fences, with you to lead me 

^on Beaufort' 
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* Very good, sir/ 

He was a common looking horse ! The more Dick looked 
him over, the more * ordinary ' did he appear to be : one of those 
animals, in short, that was 'just like any other horse,' as they say^ 
nothing to distinguish him, and hardly a good point about him. 
* Still,' reflected his new owner, * I bought him to gallop, not to 
look at.' 

The purchase had been effected on the Wednesday, the 
Irish horse had merely done two hours' walking exercise on the 
following day, but on the Friday, Dick had the leg-up on him^ 
and with Rice on Beaufort proceeded to give him a gallop. 

* He seems very green, Rice,' said Somerville, as he and his 
servant cantered down together to the jumping-field, * Doesn't 
handle at all as I thought he would ; however, he may do better 
when he gets warm. Don't go too fast at first; when we're 
over the fourth fence, you can turn on the steam a bit.' 

Rice nodded a respectful acquiescence, and catching Beaufort 
by the head sent him at the first made fence, which he quickly 
left behind him. Dick, with all the easy confidence born of being 
on *a certainty,' rode his horse at the obstacle and was the 
recipient of a rude shock. Gamely as the little Irishman tried^ 
he bungled the business to such an extent that pitching on to 
nose and knees, he only recovered himself and saved a fall by 
little short of a miracle. 

Disconcerted, but not a bit the less determined, Dick rode on^ 
straight as a g^nbarrel, for the next fence. Never hesitating 
the horse galloped right up to it, jumped wildly into the air, just 
clearing the fence, but dropping both hind legs into the small 
grip beyond, and coming to grief in real earnest, though without 
hurting either himself or his rider. 

Rice immediately returned to his master, who slowly picked 
himself up off the ground, and solemnly ejaculated the orte 
word, * Damn ! * 

* I never see such a thing, sir ; jumps like a reg'lar baby, don't 
he ? Any one might think he'd never seen a fence before to-day. 
Why, yesterday I says to myself, whilst I was watching the trials 
"He's about the best style of jumper ever I clapped eyes on.*' 
Well, this is a reg'lar puzzler, and no mistake.' And honest 
Rice rubbed his eyes to assure himself that he was not still i^ 
bed and dreaming. * 

Then an idea struck Somei*ville. * Very likely the horse is iM> 
Rice. What fools we were not to have thought of that before !** 
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* He's not ill, sir, that you may be sure about. He never left 
an oat, either last night or this morning. But what it is that made 
him do this, I can't think.* 

* Well, get him back to the stable as soon as you can. He 
does not seem to have anything worse than this long scratch 
across his shoulder. Just as a matter of precaution, I shall 
wire to the vet to come over and see him. I can't make it out at 
all, it beats me altogether.' 

Two hours later, a high dog-cart was driven rapidly into the 
yard where Dick Somerville stood, and Hayes the veterinary 
surgeon, alighted. 

'Hope there's nothing seriously wrong, sir?' he said, 
addressing Dick. 

* Oh, no, I think not. But a horse I've just bought, one I 
myself have seen jump in finished style, has, apparently for no 
earthly reason, tumbled neck and crop over two fences, and I 
want you to see if he's ill.' 

They adjourned to the box occupied by the new purchase, 
and the vet. proceeded to make his examination. 

* He is five years old, quite sound, as far as I know, and in a 
gallop, over fences, two days since, proved himself a lot better 
than one of mine,' observed Dick, as he stood looking on. 

The vet was getting puzzled. Then, * Perhaps it's lampas, 
and that's prevented his feeding well,' thought he, at the same 
time opening the horse's mouth. No, it was not that, and he 
was about to release the jaws, when something curious about the 
lower teeth caught his sharp eye. He looked, put his fingers in, 
and rubbed the top of two of the incisors: looked again, 
and then, to the utter consternation of both Somerville and 
Rice, exclaimed : 

* Why, this horse is a three-year-old ! ' 

* A what? ' yelled master and man in the same breath. 

* A three-year-old,' repeated the vet, stoutly. * His teeth 
have been " bishopped,'* but that he is a three-year-old and no 
more, I'll bet fifty pound to five. 

The announcement * knocked the stuffing ' out of Dick for the 
moment Then he recovered himself, thanked Hayes for coming 
so promptly, merely laughing and saying thiat he had 'been had,' 
and with a meaning frown at Rice to say nothing, strglled out of 
the stable. 

Directly Hayes had gone, Dick re-appeared with a time-table 
in his hand. . . 
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* Rice, it's easy, now, to see howthis little Irish blackguard has 
swindled me. This young one and The Shaughraun are strangely 
alike, and he has rung in the wrong 'un on us, after beating 
Beaufort well with The Shaughraun. I*m off, now, by the first 
train to Tollbury, though I am very much afraid that our 
excellent friend Daly will be numbered with the missing when 
I get there. However, I may perhaps succeed in tracing him, 
though I should say he has got back to Ireland by now.' 

As Dick had anticipated, his journey was a fruitless one. 
Mr. * Johnny Ryan,' the proprietor of the stables where Daly's 
' horses ' were, was ready to take his oath that the gentleman 
in question had left for Connemara very suddenly. He knew 
nothing of him or his movements. How could he be Expected 
to know ? &c, &c. 

Dick turned away, drew out a cigar, lit it, and sauntered slowly 
back into Tollbury village. 

* Fairly had,' was all he said. What he thought was quite 
another matter. Had his opinion of Mr. Daly been put into the 
vernacular, it might have become imperative to sit down on and 
ride the Recording Angel, for a bit 

But the last act was yet to come. Three months later, 
coming sharply out of the weighing room after steering a winner, 
Dick ran plump into the arms of no less a personage than 
Mr. Daly himself I 

A momentary flash of recognition, in the ever-shifting eye 
of the groomy little Irishman * gave him away.' But for this, 
Dick afterwards confessed he should never have known him, so 
greatly changed in appearance was he. Instead of the clean 
shaved face of before, a trimly kept, pointed beard, and fierce 
moustache adorned — nay, almost hid — ^his friend's diminutive 
features. To use Dick's own language, he looked ' as fierce as a 
maggot I ' His style of dress, too, was entirely different to that 
affected at the time of Somerville's first meeting with him. 
But it was all no good, and Dick's eye ran him through like a 
gimlet 

Quietly slipping his arm through Mr. Daly's, he said, ' Come 
along in here, Mr. Daly. We'll have a drink and a talk to- 
gether.' 

' I'm immensely obliged to yer, sir, whoever ye are, but as 
I've not the pleasure of yer acquaintance, and as me name's not 
Daly ' 

* Chuck it, Daly,' answered Dick, in quiet tones (we apologise 
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for the slang, but then, you know, when a man does actually say 
' chuck it,* what is the good of telling you he said * desist ? *) * and 
come in here. It would not pay you if I made a scene, 
and called to my good friend Sergeant Ham over there to assist 
at our little conference, you know.' 

With a deep-drawn sigh, the Irishman submitted to be led to 
the bar, have a whiskey and soda administered to him and then 
to be taken to a quiet spot at the back of the stand 

•Where's The Shaughraun, Daly?' 

* Whisht now, Captin dear. Me name's not Daly excipt to 
ould frinds like yerself. All things change in this world, we're 
tould, so it's not surprisin', is it, that me name should do the 
same ? It's O'Flanagan now, sure.' 

'Quite immaterial to me, I assure you,' rejoined Dick, 
casually. * Where's The Shaughraun ? ' 

' Well, Captin, now, I belave he's in Ireland.' 

* Rather a vague address, isn't it ? ' 

* Mebbe the little horse would be found in my own stable, at 
Meath, Captin.' 

* Instead of in my stable at Makferfield, eh ? I suppose it 

hasn't escaped your memory Mr. Da O'Flanagan, that I 

bought and paid for him ? ' 

* Ah, now, Captin dear, you won't be afther ruinin' the poor 
Irish boy ' (Mr. Daly was certainly on the shady side of forty), 
* that's an orphin and has always got his livin' honestly .' 

* More or less,' said Dick, pleasantly. 

* Phwat did ye say, Captin ? ' 

* More or less,' repeated Dick, as he nodded at his companion 
over his cigar. 

* Well, Captin, now, misthakes will happen in the best regu- 
lated, eh ? How could I tell, and they as loike as two pays ? 
They're own brothers, Captin, them two .* 

* My dear sir, they may be cousins or brothers-in-law, for all 
I care. All I want to know is, are you prepared to hand me 
over The Shraughraun or not ? If not, will you be good enough 
to return me the monkey I paid for him ? ' 

* Now, Captin, don't spake so cross to me, it harts mefeelin's. 
It does indade. You wouldn't want the sole support of a 
widowed mother, and that's what The Shaughraun is ' 

* Why, just now, you said you were an orphan, my slippery 
friend.' 

* Tare an' blazes, so I did I ' exclaimed Mr. Daly, not in the 
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least abashed. * Well, then, I suppose yer must have the harse. 
ril be sendin* him across to ye directly I get home, and ye'll 
send me back the wan I gave ye in misthake.' 

Dick looked at the Irishman, winked, and slowly shook his 
head. * Not twice, Mr. Daly OTlanagan. You have caught me 
once ; it's my fault if you do it again ! ' 

That very night, Dick Somerville and Mr. Daly were passen- 
gers from Holyhead to Dublin. On the following one, Dick 
returned, minus his (.?) friend, but plus The Shaughraun, and the 
next morning the three- year-old was duly dispatched across 
St. George's Channel, bearing a label, on which was inscribed 
* Mr. OTlanagan, the Dan O'Connell Inn, Dublin.' 




A NEWFOUNDLAND TERROR. 

By Frank Aubrey. 

- EAR away, sir ! Bear away ! Give that rock a wide 
berth!' 

* But why ? ' I asked. * We shall clear it by more 
than twenty feet It doesn't run out under water, 
. does it 1 ' 

* No, sir ; there's plenty of water ; but we never go near that 
rock. There's not a fisherman or longshore-man in the bay 
will go within a hundred yards of it. I beg you, sir, to ease 
her off.' 

This sounded mysterious ; but the old man's manner was so 
earnest and intreating that I felt he must have some reason for 
it ; and I therefore put the tiller over, and we passed the rocky 
islet at a distance of seventy or eighty feet. Even this did not 
seem altogether to satisfy my two companions, for, as we ran 
past, they both looked apprehensive, and were evidently on the 
alert, looking for some danger that I could not see any sxga of, 
and so could not understand. 

It was off Newfoundland, and we were heading for home — in 
Conception Bay. I was staying a short time with some friends 
near St. John's, and most days had gone out with two or three 
fishermen for a little cod-fishing. The two with me on this occa- 
sion were strangers, for the men I had generally gone out with 
were away 6n a more distant ground, and I had had perforce to fall 
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back on others they had recommended to take their places. 
The evening was fairly calm, and we were running before a light 
breeze after an excellent day's sport. We had visited a different 
fishing-ground from any I had tried before, and the rock that so 
excited the old fisherman's alarm lay right in our course, but I 
had been steering so as to allow, what seemed to me, ample room. 
Both old Donald and his mate watched the rock even after we 
were well past it; they still seemed to think I had gone dangerously 
near to it, and I asked what the danger consisted of ; but I got no 
immediate reply. Presently, however, old Donald seemed 
satisfied, and, turning his gaze away, said, — 

* Well, sir, we calls that " the Sea-devil's Rock," and with only 
too much reason. If you want to know why, you ask my other 
mate, Sam Wilney. We shall see him when we gets ashore, and 
he can tell ye all about it. He can tell ye what happened there ; 
and it's somethin', I guess, that'll surprise ye.' 

* All right,' I answered, * I shall be glad to see him and hear his 
yarn. You'd better bring him round, and have a glass after 
you've brought the fish up.' And so it was arranged, and a 
couple of hours later we were all four seated round a bright fire 
with glasses of grog in front of us, when Sam Wilney gave me 
the following graphic account of his strange and startling adven- 
ture. He was a fine-looking, stalwart specimen of the New- 
foundland fisherman, with bright honest eyes, and I may here say 
that I afterwards inquired into the truth of his story, and found 
that it was true in every respect. I will not pretend to recall 
his quaint phraseology, but in other respects will give his account 
as nearly as I can in his own words. 

It was in October, 1873, that it occurred. My mate at that 
time was an Irishman, named Daly — Pat Daly — a good fellow 
enough, and a plucky boy too, and we had been working to- 
gether for near five years. 

Well, we started out in the early morning, and there was so 
little wind that I was rowing with a pair of paddles, when my 
stretcher broke — and that, I honestly believe, sir, saved both our 
lives, as you will see. I had to shape out another piece of wood 
for a stretcher, but the only bit I had was too thick and hard to 
be cut with a knife, so I asked Daly to fish out our axe, and he set 
to work hunting for it, and presently found it hidden away under 
a lot of rope in the locker. I was in no particular hurry, as 
'%vre were drifting in the right direction all the time, and that 
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direction was the rock that you passed to-day. It was called 
Bishop's Rock (though we call it Sea-devil's Rock now;, and it 
used to be a favourite fishing-ground. In fact, men would get 
up early to get there first, especially if a man was single-handed 
through his mate being ill or anything, and when the first to 
arrive there had taken the best station, later arrivals would leave 
him to keep it to himself, and go on to other grounds. That 
was a sort of custom amongst us. But we were already then 
beginning to think there was something strange about the rock, 
for one day a man who had gone there was missing from his 
boat, and was never seen again. We found his boat anchored 
safely enough ; but nothing to show what had become of him. 
Then, a little while after it, another man disappeared ; his boat was 
found floating about by itself, a good way from the rock, it is true, 
but it was believed he had been fishing near it, and somehow we 
connected his disappearance with what had occurred before, and 
men b^an to be afraid to go to the rock alone. In neither 
case was there anything whatever to show what had become of 
the missing man. Nothing in the boats had been disturbed, 
and in one a line was still over the side. 

So Daly and I were going there together that day, and I was 
making for the rock with the paddles, while Pat was busy 
getting some lines and nets ready, when my stretcher broke. 

Just as I had finished the stretcher and put the axe down, 
Fat, who had been looking across at the rock, says. Hist, man ! 
What's that, then, over there ? * 

'Over where?* I asks. *Why, by the Bishop's Rock,' 
he says. 

Well, I looked, but could see nothing, and then I turned and 
looked at Fat, and he was staring with all his eyes. 

* Faith I ' says he, * if I believed in the sea-sarpent I should say 
there's one over there now.' 

* What nonsense are you talking ? ' I said. 'You're up to some 
game. 

* No, be jabers ! ' Daly declared ; * I swear I saw a great long 
thing rise out of the water, wriggling an* twisting about like a 
sarpent. Hanged if I don't begin to think there's something 
uncanny about that rock. Go steady now — go steady, and 
let's be on the look-out' 

We were getting near the rock, and I stopped paddling, and 
the boat drifted round broadside on. There was only a ripple 
on the water, and it was pretty clear, and I could see ju^t ^nder* 
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neath a great dark mass like a big bunch of seaweed. We'd 
got to about fifty feet or a little less, may be, from the rock, and 
the dark mass was rather nearer to it than half-way, I should 
say. I could see some dark streaks like strings of seaweed 
floating out through the water, and I says to Pat, * It's nothing 
but a lot of seaweed, you fool you,' when out shot * something * 
like a flash, and lay right across the middle of the boat. It 
came so quick it was simply like lightning. All you saw was 
that * something ' had made a great leap, and the next you knew 
was that there was a thing like a long serpent lying across the 
boat, making it rock from side to side, and dragging it bodily 
towards the rock; and before you could look round * flash ' comes 
another one with a wriggle in the air, and a sort of ^ying leap ; 
and then there were two long brown things like snakes lying 
right across the boat, and dragging it towards the rock. I could 
see quite twenty feet or more of each of them, and the boat got 
tipped nearly over, so that the gunwale on the side nearest the rock 
was every now and then under water, and it came rushing in over 
the side. As for me, I was simply petrified, and sat like a stuck 
pig, when Pat cries out, * Chop it off", man ! The axe ! There, just 
by you. Chop, man, chop for your life ! ' and that roused me. I 
took up the axe, and I tell you I did chop away. I cut clean 
through the two snake things, and the pieces I cut off'fell wriggling 
into the boat, and the boat righted. Then I got hold of the 
paddles and got the boat's head round to row away ; when up out 
of the water rose, not one, or two, but four or five great wriggling 
snakes and a big thing as large as a tub, with two eyes as big 
as soup-plates. And then I knew what it was ; it was a 
tremendous devil-fish, and it had been lying just under the 
water, hanging on to the rock with two or three of its arms. I 
had seen many a small one, and knew what vicious beasts they 
were, for I have several times had them spring at me and fasten 
on my arm or hand. When they do that all you've got to do is 
to catch hold of their windpipe and squeeze it, and they let go 
at once. So I thought this monster was going to leap on to us, 
and if he ^1^ we should have had no chance, for he'd have easily 
upset the boat by his mere weight, and could have carried us 
both down with him, boat and all But, thank heaven, he 
didn't, for he only gave a great plunge and disappeared, leaving 
the water all round us black as ink. Well, I thought very likely 
he'd come up again, so you bet I rawed. Yes, sir! And I 
never stopped till I felt the bow touch the shore ; and then I 
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think I almost fainted. Presently Pat drew a long breath and 
says, * Be jabers ! But that wor a near squeak ! It's clear now 
what became of those other poor divils ! Arrah, but weVe got 
somethin' here to show to prove we didn't drame it all, anyhow. 
Let's take 'em ashore.' So we did, and soon a crowd came 
round, and they all stood staring at the pieces we had cut off and 
listening to our story. And then we measured the pieces and 
we found they were 17 feet long, each of them, and 3 J feet round 
at the thickest part. Mr. Murray, geologist, came down and 
measured them too, and the pieces were taken away and pre- 
served in spirits at the museum, and they calculated that the 
full length of the arms we had chopped off would be over 30 
feet, and the 'short * arms perhaps 10 or 12 feet or more, and the 
body 10 feet In fact, they made out it would be over 40 feet 
long altogether. May be so, but to us it seemed bigger even 
than that. 

Well, about three weeks afterwards we had a great storm, 
and another one was actually thrown ashore a few miles away. 
I went over to see it, and it measured 32 feet in length. 
We knew it was not the same one we'd seen because it had its 
two long arms, and we guessed it must be the other's mate ; so, 
for all we can tell, the beast we saw may live about the rock now, 
and I'm told they gfrow their long arms again when they lose 
them accidentally. So you can understand now why none of us 
will go near that rock. As for myself, I can never look at it a 
mile off without turning sick-like. 

Such was the astonishing tale told me by the chief actor ; 
but, strange as it may sound, I found no difficulty in verifying 
it afterwards, for I saw the pieces at the museum at St John's. 
Further, I may mention that the Rev. M. Gabriel has stated 
that near Lanaline, on the south coast of the island, a gigantic 
cuttle-fish was cast ashore, 47 feet in length; and that one 
was stranded about two years later, which measured the almost 
incredible length of 80 feet ! These statements were confirmed 
by the Rev. M. Harvey, Presbyterian minister at St. John's, 
Newfoundland. 

Again, in the American Journal of Science and Arts for March, 
1875, Professor Verrill, of Yale College, Connecticut, gives 
particulars and authenticated testimony of several, varying in total 
length from 30 to 52 feet, that had been taken or cast ashore in 
the neighbourhood of Newfoundland since the year 1873. 
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In connexion with this subject I may state that there is an 

* arm ' of one in our own British Museum. It is preserved in spirits 
in a large glass jar. It is 9 feet long and twelve inches in circum- 
ference at its thickest part, tapering gradually to a fine point, 
and armed with about 300 suckers. Scientists have estimated 
that the cuttle from which this was cut off must have been some 
36 feet in total length of arms, and probably its body would 
be ID or II feet more — making a total of some 47 feet. The 

* beak ' would probably be five inches long. 

There is no statement as to where this piece came from. 
These large cuttles are usually of the species called calamaries. 
They do not differ much from the octopus, except in being 
somewhat longer, proportionately, in the body, and having ten 
arms instead of eight These two extra arms are much longer 
than the others, and are called 'tentacles.' Their use is to 
seize the prey and bring it within reach of tlie shorter arms, and 
these then carry it to the creature's mouth, which is a sort of 
bill like a parrot's beak. Some of the arms are occasionally 
found to be armed with prehensile hooks in addition to the 
ordinary suckers. 

With regard to the various species of cuttle or devil-fish, 
there are the octopus, the calamary, the squid, the sepia, the 
loligo, and many others. Strictly speaking, only those are 
' cuttles ' that possess the well-known piece of bone of peculiar 
texture sometimes called ' sea-biscuit ; ' but the term is applied 
more or less to the whole family. Some have a bag of the inky 
fluid, known to artists under the name of sepia, which is used to 
darken the water around them to assist escape when bard 
pressed by superior foes. All, however, are alike in general 
characteristics, and none have any skeleton. 

Mr. Henry Lee, for many years naturalist at the Brighton 
Aquarium, who claims, and no doubt justly, to know more 
than any one else of the octopus, says in his book, The Octopus 
of Fiction and of Fact, that naturalists now admit the existence 
of cuttles or calamaries measuring 30, 40, 50 feet and upwards 
in length ; but adds that it is somewhat curious that all the 
large specimens of which we have authentic record have been 
discovered within a period of five or six years — ^viz., from 1869 
or 1870 to 1876. 

It has to be borne in mind, however, that these devil-fish 
have no skeletons to leave behind as proofs of their existence, 
as in the case of whales, &c. Thus, if a large one gets stranded 
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on an unfrequented piece of coast, it would, in many cases, 
putrefy and disappear before any person, whose testimony would 
be accepted as decisive, could see it. Then the dimensions 
given by the poor fisher-folk would be r^arded as impossible 
exaggerations. 

Now, of course, in the case of such a creature of, say, 80 
feet in length, lying on the top of the water, with its two long 
tentacular arms spread out, and curling up now and again above 
the surface, the two extreme ends would be some 150 feet apart, 
which seems quite sufficient foundation on which to build a 
story of a monstrous sea-serpent. Though it is only fair to 
point out that such a cuttle-fish as this is a far more awful 
monster than any mere serpent of the same size could 
possibly be. 




PEOPLE WHO HUNT. 

By Finch Mason. 

|[HE people who hunt may be divided into two classes : 
those who like it, and those who pretend to do so 
and don't— and I am not at all sure that the latter 
are not in the majority. What pleasure, for instance, 
can a man find in the sport, who is not only totally ignorant of 
its technicalities — probably does not even know whether a fox 
runs up wind or down— but being an indifferent horseman into 
the bargain, and timid as well, is in what is termed a *blue 
funk ' all the time in consequence ? The best part of the day's 
entertainment to such a sportsman, you may depend, is when, at 
the end of it, he dismounts from his fiery steed, and is once more 
safe in the bosom of his family. What a bore the whole business 
has been to him ! Bore, did I say ? It has been more like a 
series of hideous nightmares than anything else from the 
moment he started to that when he left off. 

His brute of a hunter, grunting, arching his back, going side- 
ways, making spasmodic snatches at his bit, and wanting to be 
off whenever he hears a horse coming along behind him, and 
then, when the horse in question comes up, insisting on joining 
him, and if his rider, frightened and angry as well, gives a 
jerk of the curb (this sort of sportsman is very fond of the 
curb) retaliates by giving his rider one on the mouth or nose 
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with his head, whilst he angrily beats the devil's tattoo with his 
fore feet Then, arrived at the meet, what an agony he is in all 
the time for fear the brute he is on will kick him off in the 
exuberance of his delight when the hounds make a move. 

He is, of course, always in the way, 

' By your leave, sir r exclaims a whipper-in, bustling round 
the corner of the ride, best pace, and cannoning up against our 
friend, knocking the cigar out of his mouth, his hat off his head, 
and himself and horse bobbing up against Colonel Currie, late 
of the Bays, just as that irascible warrior is indulging in a gulp 
of sherry from his holster flask, and who launches out at him in 
his best barrack-yard style. 

Then he suddenly finds himself in the midst of the hounds, 
and his horse lashes out at one of them, causing both the Master 
and the huntsman to use language of such a pagan description 
as to cause our unfortunate sportsman's hair to stand on end. 

And those gates which never will open when he has anything 
to do with them. How he hates them, and how he would like 
to murder the unfeeling mob behind and around him who sit on 
their horses, and chaff and laugh at his futile efforts until he is 
all but mad. 

* Take the other hand, sir ! ' shouts one. 

* Good Lord ! what a muff! ' exclaims another. 

' Billy Button himself, I should imagine I' sneers someone else. 
' What a stoopid man ! ' lisps pretty Miss Muffet 

* Come, get on, sir ; get on I ' yells another, more peremptory 
than the rest. 

Then his horse, who by this time has nearly taken leave of his 
senses, gets his throat-lash caught in the hasp of the gate, his 
wretched rider drops his hunting whip, the impatient crowd decline 
to stand him any longer, he gets shoved on one side, somebody 
€lse opens the gate, and before he can recover himself he is 
carried through in the rush, and is half way across the next field. 

' And this,' I can hear him mutter with a groan, * this is the 
sort of thing the doctor has ordered me to undergo twice a week 
for the sake of my liver ! Confound the doctor for an ass ! ' 

A good many hunt who certainly would not if they consulted 
their own personal comfort, but because they think it the correct 
thing to do, and a good many for the sole purpose of wearing 
a scarlet coat These latter are in a state of * fancying them- 
selves,' and admiring their boots en profile all day long, until they 
get a fall — when they don't. 

VOL. XIIL C 
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And now for a few examples of those who really like it 
That the M. F. H. is one of these goes without saying, and he 
would probably like it a good deal better if he could get in his 
subscriptions easier, and was not troubled so much by barbed 
wire, scarcity of foxes, and the hundred-and-one troubles in- 
separable from his position. 

Old Mr. Trimmer — I ought by rights to say young Mr* 
Trimmer, for in spite of his three score years and ten, his nerve 
is as good and his seat as firm as in his Oxford days, when he kept 
the drag, and was one of Jem Hill's prime favourites — ^is another. 
It would indeed be difficult to describe in adequate language 
the extent of the veteran's passion for the chase. It is literally 
meat and drink to him, and there will be very little worth living 
for in his estimation, you may depend — indeed, he will tell you 
so himself— when the day comes, as come it will, when the 
weather-stained scarlet, and the leathers and top-boots will have 
to be laid on one side for ever. He it was who was said to have 
addressed a new gamekeeper of the name of Cox, whom he had 
just taken into his service, in the following laconic fashion : 

* You quite understand,' said the squire, in his most impres- 
sive manner, as, after having listened attentively to his master's 
views on game-preserving, the new keeper prepared to leave the 
room, — ^'you quite understand, don't you? Nofox^ no CoxT 

And as there was invariably an equally good show of both 
foxes and pheasants in the coverts he presided over, it is to be 
presumed tiiat Mr. Cox, unlike his brethren in velveteen, was a 
convert — if an unwilling one — to his master's theory, that with 
judicious treatment it is quite possible for a sportsman to have 
a redundancy of either species in his woods. On the other 
hand, the squire is an avowed enemy to what he terms the 
pernicious habit of turning down foxes. 

* Then I hope^ sir^ if they come my wc^y my keeper will shoot 
every one of *em I ' was the very unexpected remark he made on 
being told by a very ignorant neighbour of his that he had lately 
imported and duly turned out a number of foxes for the benefit 
of the hunt The * what-a-good-boy-am-I ' expression on his 
countenance as he imparted the — as he thought — good news, 
gradually faded away to a very worried look indeed, as the 
squire supplemented his reception of the same with a lecture of 
a quarter of an hour's duration, the theme of which was the 
superiority of the genuine home-bred wild animal over 'the 
mangy brute from Leadenhall Market, sir,'|and the crass 
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stupidity of the ignoramuses who bought the latter to turn out, 
acting under the mistaken notion that one fox is as good as 
another. 

Never were cubs cared for as those who are lucky enough to 
be reared in the squire's coverts. No necessity for Mrs. Fox to 
take herself off on foraging expeditions for the benefit of her 
interesting family, though no doubt she occasionally does from 
sheer force of habit 

The old gentleman always makes a point of coming up to 
town just before the Derby, staying generally until after Ascot. 
During one of these annual visits he ran down one day into 
Hertfordshire to see an old friend and brother sportsman. After 
lunch the pair went off for a stroll, and of course a fox's earth 
situate in a cosy dell in the park could not possibly be for- 
gotten. Down went the old squire on his knees like a shot, and 
the next moment his head and shoulders were hidden in the 
recesses of the burrow. 

^Ah^ that 5 beautiful! Better than all the attar of roses in the 
world!* he exclaimed, as he rose to his feet with a very red face. 
Two toasts our dear old friend invariably drinks after dinner at 
his own house. 

With the first glass it is * Fox-hunting.' No. 2 is drained 
to * Here's a health to all good lasses ! * For, like most fox- 
hunters he is a great admirer of the fair sex, and is a prime 
favourite with them in return. And, talking of the fair sex, how 
thoroughly those who regularly grace the hunting-field with their 
presence seem to enjoy themselves, and how some of them ride, 
to be sure. There is no prettier sight in this world, to our 
thinking, than to watch a really good horsewoman sailing along in a 
run, taking everything in the shape of a fence just as it comes in 
the ' quite-at-home ' fashion the sex invariably affect when they 
set about doing anything they are really in earnest about. Nor 
is the hunting-field the only arena they distinguish themselves in. 

The ' up-to-date ' wife of the period, besides being able and 
willing to show her husband the way in a * quick thing' over the 
grass, is as likely as not capable of wiping his eye at a woodcock, 
to say nothing of playing a fish quite as well if not better than 
her lord and master. 

They drive, too witness Lady Curzon, and tell me if the late 
Jim Selby ever tooled a coach-load of swells on to the racecourse 
at Sandown or anywhere else in more workmanlike style than 
does her ladyship. 
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All we can say is, that when on the Eclipse Stakes day, of 
which Isinglass was the hero, we watched her springing her 
horses up the hill and whistling to 'em, we envied the lucky man 
on the box seat 

We remember once an old gentleman of our acquaintance 
breaking a leg out hunting — ^he was as hard as they made 'em, 
and being hors de combat for the season, sent for a graceless 
nephew he possessed, just left Harrow, to stay with him and ride 
his horses. 

What fun that boy had ! He could ride a good one, and, my 
word, how he shoved his uncle's horses — all high-priced ones, 
and up to twice his weight — along ! 

Only the first week in December, six days a week, every pro- 
spect of a mild winter, and no chance of ' Nunkey ' being able to 
get on a horse for months ! 

Well might young Hopeful, after a more successful ride than 
usual with the Stag, open out his heart to us, and confess 
that he feared * this sort of thing/ if it went on much longer, 
would quite unfit him for any profession. 

' Damn it all !' he exclaimed; in a burst of enthusiasm, giving 
the good horse he bestrode a hearty smack on the neck with his 
dogskin-gloved hand, ' I'll be hanged if I don't think hunting is 
the only thing worth living for ! What say you, old Cock ? ' 
We were old enough to be his father, and hadn't known him a 
fortnight, and rather resented therefore the * Old Cock,' but we 
agreed with him, nevertheless. 



THE HIBERNIAN HUNTING HOROSCOPE. 

By 'Triviator.' 

^AGANS and Christians, Gnostics and Agnostics 
alike, we are all engaged in a conspiracy to defeat 
the limitations imposed upon our vision by nature, 
and to peep and peer as far as we can legitimately, 
or illegitimately, into the future, in utter defiance of the precept 
laid down for our guidance when we were in statu pupillariy 
and tried to spell out Horace's Odes with the aid of a * crib ' 
and a dictionary. 

Quid sit futurum eras fuge quaerere,' is a command, or, at 
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any rate, an earnest request to all Epicurean Hedonists, for 
whom the bard wrote, as he added in another place : 

' . • • • temporis exitus 
Caliginosa nocte tegit Deus.' 

This anxiety to pierce through the veil of inky darkness that 
shrouds the future is characteristic of all ages and climes, and, 
indeed, dates from the Garden of Eden, where we may be 
assured the most coveted branch of the Tree of Knowledge was 
the one that dealt with future events. The Romans had their 
wise women prescient of the future, as well as divining augurs, 
who studied bird life ; the Goths their valkyries. The Hebrews 
had their incantations and sorceresses, such as Saul the 
King sought for when perplexed about his future. Macbeth's 
life was warped by the words of the witches of the blasted 
heath ; the Red Indians have their medicine men ; the Africans 
their priests of Obi ; and even in the fierce light of reason and 
philosophy that is supposed to inform this closing century, 
mankind and womankind are very nearly as much a prey to 
the evangelists of the gospel of the future as they were in the 
days of the astrologers, and nearly as ready to pay for glimpses 
behind the veil as in the days of Cagliostro and kindred char- 
latans, who found — small blame to them, if any — that the people 
wanted to be imposed upon, and gratified their hearts' desires. 

The age of the Prophets is supposed to be extinct, but is it ? 
My own impression is that there were always two kinds of prophets 
besides the false and the true, for there were prophets whose 
mission it was to denounce wickedness, whether general or 
special, with a strength and power that almost amounted to 
an inspiration — and there were others to whom the future was 
revealed dimly or plainly, and who spoke from such knowledge. 
But have the prophets wholly disappeared from our planet ? 
We think not. The tender conscienced Nonconformists are 
greatly exercised as to the latitudinarian and even Laodicean 
laxity of their late coryphaeus, Lord Rosebery, who, in their 
opinion, or that of their extreme section, sinned the sin of 
Achan in frequenting race-courses, and owning race - horses ; 
and if they do not dare to prophesy his punishment openly, we 
know that they do so in secret conclave. But the most popular 
of modern seers are the sporting tipsters who vaticinate on all 
the leading events of the turf, legitimate or illegitimate, and 
who pose as oracles, and though constantly convicted of false 
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inspiration, find the number of their faithful followers by no 
means diminished by these lapses and misdirections. With another 
class who came into condemnation, they think they will be 
heard for their much speaking, and they certainly reap the 
reward of liberal self-advertisement- But these men claim no 
superior powers — no gifts of divination or esoteric insight. 
Their platform is the possession of superior sources of 
information, and the intelligence to fructify their knowledge; 
and, no doubt, the horoscope they draw about the prospects of 
the favourites and dark horses, is less open to cavil and criticism 
than when planetary influence was largely invoked, and Saturn 
was made as maleficent as if he had been Sathanas himself. Now, 
if we adopt the word ' horoscope * from the darker ages of civilisa- 
tion, we do not pretend to any of the mysterious knowledge, black 
arts, or black letters of the horoscopists, but, putting a certain 
amount of data before our readers, would invite them to coincide, 
to a certain extent, in the conclusions we would draw therefrom. 
I should think few, if any, countries in the world were more 
adapted to the chase by the hand of boon nature than Ireland ; 
the country naturally gravitates to grass, and from the earliest 
times was always bovine or pastoral Cattle, indeed, were a 
medium for barter and exchange of commodities, for, in the 
days of Richard II., we find Dermot MacMurrough, one of the 
Kings of Septs, coming to the camp of his Anglo-Norman 
suzerain on a charger, that, according to the records of the day, 
kept, I think, by Giraldus Cambrensis, had been paid for by the 
transfer of 400 cows to the sellers — a tall price, no matter how 
cheap horned stock were at the time. The vates sacer tells us 
little of pursuers and pursuit in the pre-conquest period ; but 
we have glimpses of orderly preservation and limitation as 
early as the days of Fin Ma Coul, who, though the hero of 
many a myth and legend, was a real historical personage. 
Giraldus Cambrensis tells us of the great admiration of the 
Anglo-Norman fiUibusters for the horses they saw in Ireland, 
technically termed * hobbies ' and * garrons,' and the probability 
is that the great trade that existed between the western and 
south-western parts of Ireland with Spain and Bordeaux, in 
which wine was bartered for hides and tallow, led to the early 
introduction of Arab blood into the country, through the barbs 
that were numerous in Spain, Portugal, and Gascony. At any 
rate, they were of a totally different type to the heavy war 
horses of the Norman knights, which were probably akin to the 
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Shire horses, that are a breed indigenous to England, we believe, 
and to the Flemish horses that bore the weight of these mail 
panoplied warriors. 

' India mittit equos,' was Virgin's dictum about the choicest 
animab of his day, and we know that in the contemporary 
charts, ' India' included Arabia; and, to a certain extent, Arabia 
is still the fountain to which we trace back our pedigrees, and 
with which we renew our blood every now and then. In the 
Plantagenet period, we have few, if any, records of the chase 
in Ireland ; but of its existence there can be little doubt, seeing 
that when Edward III. went to the war in France, he took a 
large pack of hounds with him as a matter of course, and we 
know that he had a good many Irish with him, and that the 
Plantagenet Princes were constantly in Ireland, where they 
had * Royal Residences' galore^ of which one or two remain 
perfect to the present day, and are still inhabited by ' quality,' 
though the majority are in ruins and occupied mainly by 
jackdaws, and grasped by the tenacious and clinging ivy. 

That the Irish falcons had a European reputation, we know, 
and that the wolfhound was a splendid specimen of his class ; 
but it is not till the sixteenth century, and the year 1536, that 
we find, on looking through the State Papers, that the grand 
seigneurs of Ireland hunted in magnificent style, and with 
several packs of hounds adapted to the several kinds of beasts 
•of chase they met in their progresses. One of these grand 
seigneurs. Pierce, Earl of Ormonde, was accused by his hereditary 
€nemy, the Earl of Kildare, of anticipating the Napoleonic 
l^end that war should pay for itself, and quartering his hug^ 
hunting train on the farmers of the County Palatine of 
Tipperary. Of the truth or falseness of the charge we know 
nothing; but the fact remains that hounds in several packs 
were part of a great nobleman's retinue even in those early days. 

Those were the Tudor times. The Stuarts brought Ireland 
and the Irish, who were lucklessly loyal to their Sovereigns 
nothing but sorrow and misery, till the Revolution introduced 
more stability into the Government of that unfortunate land, 
though the people were ground down by religious intolerance 
and commercial oppression. However, William of Orange was a 
mighty Nimrod, and so was his prime favourite, Bentinck, 
created Duke of Portland, and as imitation is 'the sincerest 
form of flattery,' the chase found many and exalted patrons 
in England and in Ireland, toa 
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It was in the reign of Queen Anne that Mr. Matthews, a true 
type of an Irish gentleman (not a gentleman from Ireland), 
flourished at Thomastown, Tipperary, where he kept open house 
in the most literal sense of the term, and proffered hospitality 
to all gentlemen and gentlewomen who cared to visit him, 
giving them their own apartments where they could lead their 
own lives, and call for whatever they wanted as at an hotel, with 
this difference, that there was no bill furnished. There were 
three packs of hounds available to visitors on the premises — 
buckhounds, harehounds, and foxhounds to wit, and horses 
withal to enable them to witness the chase, unless, indeed, they 
preferred to ride their own that had brought them to Thomas- 
town. Indeed, in those days, it may be assumed that country 
gentlemen of consequence all had packs of hounds for them- 
selves and friends; by degrees, half-a-dozen neighbours perhaps 
clubbed together to share the common expense incident to 
the common sport, and so gradually from these b^innings 
subscription packs were evolved ; as, for instance, the Kildare 
hounds found their nucleus in Squire ConoIIy's pack at Castle- 
town, Calbridge, and the Queen's County pack from the hounds 
of the Earl of Portarlington, but the song tells us that the 
Ormonde and King's County hounds were a regular pack in 1793. 

It is a curious fact that hounds were kept in what we should 
consider very indifferent countries through the open-hearted 
liberality of some squire or nobleman, who maintained hounds 
and hunters at his own place, and invited their followers to stay 
as long as they pleased at his hospitable mansion, a custom of 
which the tradition survives, and to a great extent prevails, at 
Wentworth Wodehouse, Lord Fitzwilliam's family place in 
Yorkshire, where, for one month in the year, all of the fox- 
hunting family are welcomed and entertained, with their 
servants and horses. After the union, or rather after the great 
war, it became the fashion for Irishmen to seek the bubble 
reputation in the shires of England, which were then growing 
greatly into vogue, and where hounds were done in splendid style, 
after the pattern set by the great Meynell. In the great Billesdon- 
Coplow run there were several Irishmen competing, and Mr. Percy 
Lia Touche, in Kildare, may read, in the lines of Lowth, the 
laureate of fox-hunting, of the prowess of several of his 
relations and forbears. In the famous picture, 'The Meet at 
Melton,' several Irish pursuers are placed by the painter in con- 
spicuous positions, as, for instance, Henry, Marquis of Water- 
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ford, the Earl of Howth, and the Earl of Desart; but, if 
Irishmen made regular annual pilgrimages to Melton as to a 
modem Mecca, a few Englishmen began to discover the im- 
mense potentialities of Irish hunting grounds, and so Kilkenny 
and Cork became the vogue, then Kildare followed suit, and 
afterwards Meath and Westmeath sprung into vigorous hunting 
life. In those days railways hardly existed as auxiliary to 
the chase, and men posted immense distances to meets, at such 
cost that a guinea a minute was not considered an exorbitant 
estimate for a day's sport ; but the chase was then a very 
aristocratic pastime, the perquisite of a privileged few and their 
friends, and the fields were small if compared with the over- 
grown assemblages of these democratic days. 

Till the years of famine in Ireland nothing could flourish 
more than the chase; it then received what we may call in 
technical language a serious check, but it recovered soon, and 
from 1855 to 1878 was in the fullest vigour of life. Then came 
one or two bad years, much agrarian discontent, and the Land 
League troubles, the agitators attacking hunting institutions, 
not because they are inimical to farmers' interests, but because 
they wanted to show their power of persecution, and to wound 
the landlords, not only in purse and person, but also in their 
pleasant pastimes. All this may now be looked back upon as 
an evil dream, and its miserable spitefulness has recoiled upon 
its authors and abettors. Hunting landlords were driven to 
England. The circulation of money in the country was cur- 
tailed. Carmen lost much of their occupation, and so did most 
of the artisans connnected with hunting industries. One princely 
hunting establishment — namely, Curraghmore — was disestab- 
lished, and the differences between classes were immensely 
widened. Lord Spencer came under the ban of the League, 
and had to hunt under police and military protection. Lord 
Londonderry, when he found his presence in the hunting-field 
gave offence to some extremists, at once withdrew with dignity, 
though more than nineteen-twentieths of the field would have 
wished him to come out as usual. All this unhappy state of 
exacerbation has now happily ceased. The people are beginning 
to see that they have been ^[regiously fooled by their leaders, 
that Home Rule was not quite a Canaan, if a land of promise, 
and their eyes have been opened to the Milesian mirage dis- 
played before their credulous eyes. 

At the moment of writing this little epitome of Hibernian 
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hunting history, the chase never, perhaps, had more friends in 
Ireland than at present Certainly there never, in its palmiest 
period, were so many foxes in hunting countries, and the hunting 
visitor was never surer of a warm welcome. 

It is a truism to say that there is nothing so coy as capital, 
and what capitalist would invest money in a country where 
everything was in a state of topsy-turveydom, and where the 
foundations of property were liable to be undermined? But 
capital has evidently recovered some of its ancient confidence, 
for not only are the chief packs of hounds of the island good 
* going concerns^ but new ones have been added to the list. 
Tipperary, for instance, which had become disestablished and 
derelict, and which Henry, Lord Waterford, declared to be the 
Leicestershire of Ireland, has once more, under the able manage- 
ment of Mr. Richard Burke, taken its place among the best- 
managed and most sporting corporations of the kingdom, and 
has its four days per week, with occasional * byes,' and in an- 
other year or two we shall probably see fox-hounds re-established 
in Roscommon, where their notes have not been heard for many 
decades. We say ' a year or two,', for, though Mr. Walker, who 
has settled in Rockingham Castle, the splendid seat of the late 
Colonel King-Harman, is now putting together a pack, some 
time must elapse ere coverts are restored and re-enclosed, and 
makeshifts established for temporary use. Several new packs 
of harriers have also arisen in the country, and the only lacune 
IS in the Queen's County, which no longer boasts of a county 
pack of fox-hounds, though some of its coverts are drawn by 
neighbouring packs, and there are rumours of the restoration of 
the county pack. The County Down Stag-hounds are a pack 
that shows sport to a good number of good sportsmen in Ulster. 
They have not the best of countries over which to pursue, but 
few packs in the kingdom are more liberally supported, or 
carried on with greater keenness. It was feared that Mr. 
Gordon, the present master, would resign on account of difficulties 
about masters for a growing family, but he has changed his 
mind for the present, at least, and the pack will not lose his 
presidency. All other packs in Ireland will, I believe, go on as 
before, with the exception of Wexford, where Captain Hammond 
resigned his trust ; but his place has already, I hear, been taken 
by Mr. Forster, who graduated in the school of Mr. Hall-Dare, 
who occupies a country carved out of a part of the Coolattin 
territory with the consent of Lord Fitzwilliam, who brings his 
pack over yearly to Ireland for cub-hunting. 
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Having given the past and present history of hunting in 
Ireland in epitome, let us see how finance stands, for money not 
only makes the mare go, but also the entire posse of pursuit, 
which, without its aid, could not get on. Taking Kildare and 
Meath as typical exemplars, it may be said that both are very 
flourishing^ living within their means, and both have been en- 
abled to give handsome cadeatix de chasse to their masters, who 
had to contend with difficulties of no common order. Then we 
find the number of days per week extended generally through- 
out Ireland, which is anything but significant of a weak ex- 
chequer, and, moreover, there is hardly a house available for a 
hunting-box that has not been taken by visitors to these 
counties, while better-class farm-houses have been refurbished 
into hunting quarters. Four or five packs of hounds have been 
engaged in cubbing already ; the reports from their masters are 
most cheerful, and, without going too much into detail or 
minutiae, it would appear that there is every prospect of Ireland 
becoming the world's great hunting-ground^ for which nature 
adapted it. Hunters are one of the staples of Ireland, and, with*- 
out hunting, where are the hunters ? The Hibernian hunting 
horoscope never, perhaps, was more satisfactory. The horizon 
is undimmed by a single cloud» 

Let me add that since writing these paragraphs I can testify 
to one of the most successful cubbing seasons recollected in 
Ireland, and, on the 14th of October, three packs of hounds have 
initiated the regular season — Meath, Tipperary, and Kilkenny 
to wit. 



'THE KNIGHTS MOVE/ 

A DRAWN GAME^ 

By ' ReLLIM/ 

kT the time when my story commences I was, I must 
own, a rather green young fellow of two or three and 
twenty, with no particular knowledge of the world, 
but happily endowed with a wondrous capacity for 
enjoying the good things of life, and, perhaps still more for- 
tunately, possessed of ample means at my disposal for the 
gratification of my whims and fancies. Consequently, when one 
lovely morning in early summer, as I lay back in my chair after 
breakfast, it occurred to me that I ought to become the owner 
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of a yacht and see something of the beauties of the British 
coasts, I looked upon the matter as settled, and forthwith set 
about the fulfilment of my latest desire. 

To this end, having completed my toilet — I was somewhat of 
a dandy in those days — I sallied forth from my lodgings, and, 
hailing a cab in Piccadilly, drove off to the Temple to visit my 
friend. Jack Rattlins, whose aid, as a practical and experienced 
yachtsman, I proposed to enlist in the acquisition of a suitable 
vessel. 

Jack listened to my eager outpourings with his usual stolidity 
of demeanour, and, at the conclusion of the somewhat lengthy 
harangue I inflicted upon him in full explanation of my ideas, 
he maintained silence for a minute or two, and then, having put 
one or two questions as to the size, build, rig, and price of the 
boat I was anxious to purchase, he proposed that, as I knew so 
little of the subject, and as, further, there was some likelihood of 
my being imposed upon if left to my own untutored guidance, 
he should accompany me in a brief visit of inspection to the 
builders' yards, 'where,' said he, 'you are tolerably certain to see 
something that will suit you, if you don't change your mind in 
the meantime, and decide to go in for some other pastime.' This 
insinuation I, of course, scouted as utterly absurd, and, arrange- 
ments being made for a few days* absence from chambers by 
Jack — ^whose briefs, by the way, were none too numerous, and 
might be trusted to look after themselves pending his return — 
we set out upon our expedition possessed of the full determina- 
tion — at least, I was — to become the owner of the very best 
cutter in the market. 

Whether it was that I was unduly fastidious, or that it 
so happened that builders chanced to have but a poor selection 
to show that year, I am not prepared to say ; certain I am, how- 
ever, that after spending a full week in travelling round the 
various yards, during which time we inspected some hundred or 
so of more or less unlikely looking crafts, we were no nearer the 
consummation of our object than when we began our search. 
As if to add to my annoyance, too, at this particular juncture 
my friend received an urgent summons to town, and, although 
he promised to return the following day, I was more than half 
inclined to give the whole thing up, and, had it not been that I 
feared to lay myself open to the raillery of my friends, who had 
been apprised of my intention of becoming a yachtsman, I should, 
I think, have given up the quest there and then. The fates 
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ruled otherwise, however, and as I was strolling back from the 
station after Jack's departure, I met a gentleman whose ac- 
quaintance we had formed at one of the yards in the vicinity a 
few days previously. Upon learning that I had not yet com-* 
pleted a purchase, he invited me to step down to his yard to 
look at a boat that had just been placed in his hands for 
disposal, and, nothing loth, I accompanied him to where the 
little vessel was lying. 

' She is,' said he, ' somewhat dilapidated in appearance just 
now, but that can soon be remedied ; and, as her owner is in 
urgent want of ready money, my instructions are to refuse no 
reasonable offer — in fact, if you like her, you can have her for a 
hundred, cash down, and the expenditure of another fifty will 
make her thoroughly shipshape and presentable. She is a 
bargain, I assure you.' 

Charmed with the builder's candour, I proceeded to examine 
the Titania, as the yacht was named, and although she decidedly 
deserved all the hard things that I could find it in my heart to 
express to so polite and courteous a gentleman — reminding me, 
in fact, more of a fishing smack than a pleasure craft — I half 
decided to buy her, and would have done so had it not been for 
fear of wounding the feelings of Jack Rattlins, who, I thought, 
might reasonably have cause to complain should I plunge into 
business without first giving him the opportunity of approving 
of my proposed purchase. I therefore told my new friend that 
I would let him know my decision on the morrow, and, having 
dispatched a telegram to Jack informing him how matters 
stood, and requesting his presence early the next day, I walked 
back to my hotel, feeling that I had done a good morning's 
work, and proved myself a cautious and capable man of business. 
My self-complacency was rudely shattered the next day, 
however, when Jack, having critically examined the Titania 
outside and inside, pronounced the opinion that she was not fit 
to carry coals, being old and out of date, as well as unsound in 
many of her timbers, and withal as ugly a brute as he had ever 
had the ill-fortune to look upon. Jack was not a man to mince 
his words upon occasion, and I own that I was a little put out 
at the vehemence of his denunciation ; and, although, of course, 
I could not think of buying the yacht in defiance of his detrac- 
tion, I endeavoured to soften the terms of my refusal to the 
agent, who was, I could see, not a little chagrined at my 
friend's outburst* Upon reaching our hotel I found a fetter 
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awaiting me, which announced the illness of a near relative, and 
■compelled me to abandon my projects for a time and speed into 
the country. On my return to town a few weeks afterwards I 
-happened to be at the 'Empire' one evening, and there met 
my late friend the would-be seller of the Titania. We passed 
an hour or two together, and before parting for the night I had 
promised to go down with him the following day to inspect a 
yacht which he informed me was lying in the yard of a friend 
of his down the river, and which, he thought, might suit my 
requirements somewhat better than the craft which had occa- 
sioned the severe criticisms of Jack Rattlins. The Titania, he 
told me, had been disposed of a week or two previously, and had 
left his yard. We reached his friend's place the next morning, 
and one of the first objects that met my gaze on entering was a 
very smart-looking little yacht on the stocks — a perfect picture 
to look at, and the very thing I wanted. Her decks were as white 
as snow, the binnacle and brass-work shone like burnished silver, 
and her smooth sides glistened with paint and varnish. On her 
counter was inscribed in gold letters her name, lolantM, and 
altogether she was so admirable a looking little vessel that I 
eagerly sought the gentleman in whose care she was, and, 
learning that her price was four hundred pounds, wrote a cheque 
for the amount on the spot and became her owner. In the 
course of the next few days I certainly found that the sails and 
spars of the lolanthi were not all that could be desired, but, 
believing that I had picked up a bargain, I gave orders for a 
complete new suit of sails, and instructed the builder to get her 
ready for sea with all speed. This he rapidly accomplished, and 
before a fortnight had elapsed I had the pleasure of inviting a 
few friends, among whom, of course, was Jack Rattlins, to 
accompany me on the initial trip of the lolanthi. 

At last the eventful morning arrived when we were to trip 
our anchor and bid adieu to the yard for the season. I had 
engaged a competent crew, and, in a spirit of liberality and 
gratification, tipped all the men who had been at work upon the 
little craft while on the stocks. Amid quite a flutter of excite- 
ment we got under way, and as we glided smoothly through the 
water the men about the yard gave us a ringing cheer, and I dis- 
tinctly heard a beery voice call out, * Good luck to the old Titania^ 

'What was that?' I asked of one of the crew who stood 
near. 'What did that man say?* 

' Suppose he forgot about the name being changed, sir,' he said. 
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* What name ? What do you mean ?' I demanded. 

* I mean that he called her Titania^ being more accustomed 
like, sir, than lolanthi' 

' Do you mean to tell me this boat was ever called Titania V 
I asked, excitedly. 

'That she were, sir, afore they altered her name, and 
smartened her up a bit Wonderful improvement they've made, 
sir.* 

My feelings at this juncture may be better imagined than 
described. It was quite evident that I had been duped, and 
that the vessel I fondly believed to be all the most exacting 
)rachtsman could desire was the self-same craft that had been 
offered to me for a hundred pounds a few weeks before. There 
was no help for it, however, and so, inwardly registering a vow 
to be even with my friend the builder at no very distant date, I 
joined my friends below, and proceeded to make the best of 
things, and endeavoured to forget the annoyance I felt in the 
pleasures of our trial trip. In this, I am bound to say, I fully 
succeeded, and, indeed, we found the lolanthi to be a very good 
sea-going craft. No great 'flyer,' certainly, but roomy and 
comfortable, and with a decent turn of speed in a fresh breeze. 
I spent a good deal of my time aboard of her that summer, and 
late in the autumn was on the west coast of Scotland for a final 
cruise, having Rattlins and one or two other friends with me. 

At Oban we lay for a week or two in port, having to repair 
our topmast, which had sprung on the way round ; and, although 
the season was pretty far advanced, there were yet enough 
visitors about the place to make the time pass very agreeably 
ashore. 

Jack and I were standing outside the hotel one fine afternoon 
watching the arrivals by the Glasgow steamer coming ashore, 
when we caught sight of a stout and elderly gentleman, accom- 
panied by two charming girls, making their way towards us. 
I thought I could notice something familiar about the male 
member of the party, and, sure enough, on closer inspection, I 
recognised my friend of the building yard who had introduced 
me to the owner of the lolanthi^ late Titania. The young 
ladies were evidently his daughters, and, as the three approached, 
I determined to generously overlook the sins of the father for 
the sake of cultivating the acquaintance of the daughters. To 
my surprise and indignation, however, Mr. Sharpe, although he 
must have seen us plainly enough, marched straight past us 
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into the hotel, and, in a very pompous manner, began giving 
orders to the manager about his luggage. 

On turning to Jack Rattlins with the intention of giving 
vent to my feelings, I found him gazing after the two retreating 
young ladies, or rather one of them, with so woebegone a 
countenance that I could scarcely refrain from laughing. 

* What has happened, old man,' I asked, * to make you look 
so glum.' 

* Come for a stroll, Harry,' he answered, ' and Fll tell you.' 
'Nothing serious, I hope, old fellow,' I remarked, as we 

wended our way towards the woods that crown the West Bay. 

*Well, serious enough for me, my boy, at any rate,' he 
answered, dismally. * Perhaps you noticed that girl who passed 
us outside the hotel a few minutes ago ?' 

'Which of them?* I asked; 'there were two — sisters, I 
thought' 

'Yes, there were two, certainly,' said Jack; 'but the girl I 
refer to, Lucy, is tall and dark, while her younger sister is quite 
the opposite. I met her about three months ago at a watering- 
place on the South Coast We sat next to one another at 
table (thdte one evening, and, somehow, I managed to see a good 
deal of her subsequently, with the result that I fell hopelessly in 
love with her, and asked her to marry me.' 

* Happy's the wooing that's not long a-doing,' I ventured to 
observe ; but Jack took no notice, and continued : 

' She told me I was not altogether objectionable to her, but 
that she could not give me an answer until I obtained the consent 
of her father, and that, she feared, would be difficult, as the old 
man had expectations of receiving a knighthood, and had con- 
ceived the idea of allying himself to the aristocracy by means 
of his daughters. He is very rich, I believe, and has been twice 
mayor of his town, so that there is but little chance for a poor 
fellow like myself.* 

' The old reprobate 1' I muttered. ' But why did not you tell 
me something of this before, Jack ; you know two heads are 
proverbially better than one, and we might have been able to 
arrange matters somehow.' 

Jack cheered up a little at this, and, as we walked home- 
wards, I propounded to him a little plan that had occurred to 
me, whereby, I thought, we might, provided the lady were still 
willing, circumvent paternal vigilance, and make arrangements 
for a wedding on the quiet 
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In the meantime I determined to make myself known to Sir 
John Sharpe, as he then was, and give him a piece of my mind 
concerning the lolanthi transaction, I accordingly took an 
early opportunity, and opened the subject, but so indignant was 
the new knight's bluster, and so evident his desire to hear 
no more of the .matter, that, fearing he might give us the slip 
and carry off his daughters before our plans could be carried 
out, I allowed the matter to drop. 

Jack had, by dint of much persuasive eloquence, by this time 
induced Miss Lucy to fall in with our ideas, and, having 
obtained a special licence, and made arrangements with a neigh«- 
bouring clergyman, it remained only for us to overcome the 
parental objections, or to place the old gentleman in such a 
position that he could not interpose his authority. 

The following morning, as Jack Rattlins was smoking a 
solitary cigar on the balcony. Sir John Sharpe came out to look 
at the weather, and the two got into conversation. The young 
ladies had retired to dress for the usual morning's walk, in 
which their father always accompanied them, and the knight 
was glad to while away the intervening half-hour in a chat with 
so agreeable a young fellow. The old gentleman was par- 
ticularly good-humoured that morning, and confided to my 
friend that he had just received an invitation for himself and 
his daughters to visit Lord Huntingdon at his seat in Norfolk, 
and that they would start the next day. As the time slipped 
by and no sign of the young ladies was evident, Sir John grew 
somewhat impatient, and, just as he was about to excuse himself 
and go in search of his girls, Jack, who was leaning over the 
balcony, uttered a slight exclamation of surprise, and, pointing 
to an open cab that was rattling down the street towards the 
beach, inquired if that was not Miss Lucy seated beside a young 
gentleman on the back seat. 

Sir John gave one glance in the direction indicated, and then 
darted off through the house to his daughters' apartments. He 
found their maid standing at the door and gingerly fingering a 
letter which she said she had just found on the dressing-table, 
and which was addressed to Sir John, Tearing the missive 
open, the knight gave utterance to something that sounded very 
like a swear, and, with an agility that would have done credit to 
a younger man, made off to the beach in hot pursuit of the 
fugitives. Arrived there, he found the cabman just about to 
return, and, in answer to his eager inquiries, backed up with a 
VOL. XUL D 
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substantial douceur^ the man informed him that the lady and 
gentleman had just gone off to the lolanthi. 

To engage a boat and push off in hot pursuit was the work 
of but very few moments, and in the course of half an hour's 
hard pulling the excited gentleman was once more alongside of 
the yacht he knew so well 

Springing up the accommodation ladder, the knight eagerly 
made his way to the cabin, and, just at the moment when he 
descended the stair, the hatch was suddenly closed from behind, 
and the astonished gentleman found himself securely fastened 
in. Too much surprised to think of offering any resistance at 
the moment, Sir John made his way into the little saloon, and 
there found a letter confronting him upon the table, the perusal 
of which I have no doubt caused sundry strong exclamations to 
fall from the lips of the exasperated gentleman. In a few 
effective words the letter told the unhappy father that, finding 
her happiness lay in the direction of a union with Mr. Jack 
Rattllns, his daughter Lucy had determined to accede to that 
gentleman's urgent intreaties and marry him that morning. A 
line from Jack and myself was inclosed, in which, while we 
made no attempt to excuse our conduct, we pointed out that 
Sir John himself had given us our first lesson in the value of 
stratagem when he disposed of the lolanth^^ and we trusted that, 
by the time he returned from the brief cruise we proposed to 
treat him to, he would be as willing to forgive and forget the 
ruse by which he had been deprived of his daughter as we were 
to overlook the sharp practice by which he had disposed of the 
old Titania, 

Jack and Lucy were married that morning, and started 
south on their honeymoon in the afternoon just as the lolanthd^ 
having, according to my instructions, carried Sir John Sharpe 
out to sea for a few hours, came into the bay and dropped 
anchor. Of course, the exasperated knight swore vengeance on 
all concerned when we brought him ashore, and vowed that not 
one penny of his should ever go to his graceless daughter and 
her scamp of a husband; but that was some years ago, and 
since then the old gentleman has seen fit to alter his mind on 
the subject. Jack has a splendid practice at the Admiralty bar, 
and in the long vacations it is frequently our custom to go for a 
cruise in the lolanthi^ when Sir John, who invariably accom- 
panies us, is wont to remark that she is the most remarkable 
boat that ever passed through his hands. 
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FIFTY TO ONE ON THE REHOBOAM/ 

ByQ. 

HAD been invited to join a shooting party for part- 
ridge-driving, and, although, it was rather late in the 
season, not much cover, and birds wild, yet, knowing 
the country to which I was going, and the invitation 
containing this foot-note — *bring plenty of cartridges/ 1 expected 
I was in for a good thing and looked forward, almost like a school- 
boy does towards his holidays, for the eventful day to come. As 
* all things come to him who waits,' so in due course did this for 
which I longed ; but to my disgust, on pulling up my blind, 
I found the morning not only extra dark and thick, but the rain 
was coming down in the most persistent manner. 

I had some miles to drive : this and the downpour I 
faced, and arrived at my destination very damp but well up to 
time, and was welcomed at the hall-door by the Squire (my host) 
and four other guns, all of whom were *keen' as mustard 
to begin ; but ardent though we all were, the clerk of the 
weather effectually put a stopper on our proceedings until past 
eleven o'clock. When we got to work we stuck to our guns 
like men ; but, perhaps it was in consequence of the rough morn- 
ing, the birds were evidently upset, anyhow they were not in a 
good mind and would not do right, or, perhaps, I should say, as 
we wanted them to do, and although we had seen any number, 
when we stopped for a late lunch our cartridge bags were not as 
empty as we expected they would have been, nor as our host 
intended ; still we had the very respectable bag of seventy-four 
brace of partridges and a lot of hares, with the latter of which the 
manor abounded. 

We were shown into an improvised luncheon-room in a bam, 
and there we found a table covered with all kinds of eatables 
both hot and cold, flanked by an enormous bottle of champagne^ 
the largest I had ever seen (excepting that one on hoardings 
at railway stations carried by an army of waiters), known as I 
afterwards learnt by the name of a *Rehoboam,' a double^ 
double, double magnum, equal to eight ordinary quarts. Our 
party now consisted of eight, including two non-shooters staying 
at the Hall, and who had come out to lunch. Is it not said that 
a pint of champagne is hardly enough for one man, but a quart 
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is just a little too much ? Such being the case the provision 
for our creature comforts, both in the eating and drinking line 
were on the liberal scale; but whether it was that we were extra 
hungry and thirsty, through lunch being delayed, we soon showed 
that we were conservativeSy^\X^\vi% to this part of the entertainment 
provided for our delectation on the part of our host, as we had 
done to the partridges in the morning. Just as the last drop of 
the Extra Sec, Cuvte Reserv^e, out of the elephantine bottle 
was poured into my glass, the Squire said, — 

* Now, you chaps, you have done your duty, I meant that 
bottle to be emptied before I called " time." Now let's be off 
and see whether Perrier Jouet is a good thing to shoot on.' One 
of the non-shooters then shouted out, ' Squire, here's 50 to i you 
don't get 74 brace more to-day.* ' Done with you in sovereigns,' 
was the immediate reply. The head keeper was called in and 
told that seventy-four more brace of partridges before dark 
would mean a ' fiver ' in his pocket, and ditto to the keeper who 
had charge of the second batch of beaters ; and at 3.30 off 
we went. The beaters did their work in A i fashion ; there were 
none of those * waits, which sometimes make partridge-driving 
slow work, and the birds which had been so * contrairy,' as the 
head keeper put it, in the morning were now on their best 
behaviour, coming over us covey after covey almost continuously. 
It was a treat to see our host perform. He had three guns and 
loaders, and the masterly manner in which he managed the 
exchange, and the quickness and deadly nature of his shooting, 
showed what an artist he was, and is. 

The rest of us had single guns only, two of the party were 
good shooters, but not much of hitters, the other three, however, 
were on the ' qui vive ' to win the squire's sporting bet for him. We 
shot steadily and straight, and the bag kept mounting up very 
quickly until the fading light prevented further execution, when 
one of the beaters quaintly remarked in his vernacular, ' It gets 
late very " airley " in these parts.' On counting our bag we found 
to our great satisfaction than in less than an hour and a half we 
had shot no brace of partridges, making a grand total of 
184 brace, winning easily the bet for our host, and proving that 
it was not by long chalks ' 50 to i on the Rehoboam.' 

Note by one of the party : — When * C who is rather fond of 
quotations, saw the 'Rehoboam' he danced round the bottle 
nibbing his hand with glee, exclaiming, ' I say, this is Rehoboam 
the son of Jeroboam the son of Nebat who caused Israel to sin.' 
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THE RATTLETON BAY. 

By Tom Markland. 

|HE Epsom 'Blue Ribbon' once more had been won, 
And 'costers* with counts had enjoyed the fast fun; 
And the boisterous mirth of the motley band, 
With the neddy, and tandem, and four-in-hand, 
Who hope for the smiles and defy all the frowns 
Of weather and fortune on Epsom's green downs. 
Now Rattleton gossips told stories full dire 
Of losses sustained by their jovial young squire. 
O'er many a manor they once had held sway 
That finds not a place in their rent-roll to-day. 
For since Rattleton Hall their dwelling had been 
The Hardcastle race had been 'plungers' right keen. 
But Rattleton Manor was still all their own. 
Though Hardcastle's bosom heaved many a groan 
As he gloomily gazed at the 'scutcheon grey, 
With a fear that the 'Wild Cat' had had its day— 
For this was the crest of the Hardcastle race. 
But the motto beneath seemed his heart to brace, 
With new and fresh hopes its old words were replete : 
' The Hardcastle Cat shall still fall on its feet: 
Though dark his forebodings, his heart though full sore, 
He plucked up his spirits to struggle once more. 
'Tis Rattleton races a fortnight to-day, 
Well pull off a "pile" on the Rattleton Bay. 
Hell last to the finish, he's fleet as a dart; 
There's only one trouble— to get him to start 
He's fifty to one; and I think there's a chance 
Of getting his lordship to lead them a dance.' 
Now nobody fancied the Rattleton colt. 
At fall of the flag ten to one he would bolt. 
And go like an arrow, as much as to say — 
'Now couldn't I win if I went the right way?' 
Stray Shot and Blue Bonnet were top o' the tree, 
Blue Bonnet at evens, Stray Shot four to three. 
But Hardcastle cared not for hedging a jot, 
He went in for losing or winning the lot. 
All hope for the future of Rattleton lay 
In Freddy (the jock) and the Rattleton Bay. 
The horse looked so 'racing' that just at the dose 
He found a few friends, and to forty he rose. 
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Fred got through the canter by leading the way, 

Twas only in starting the bolter said nay. 

And now they are ready — they line at the post — 

A murmur is heard from the bystanding host; 

A murmur that swells, as all wonder to see 

The outsider's head where his tail ought to be. 

Fred cries, * I can't turn him ! ' The bookmakers bawl 

To * Go on without him 1 ' The flag's seen to fall. 

Fred dashed in the rowels, the colt turned right face. 

And covered the ground at a deuce of a pace. 

So when they had gone some six furlongs away 

They found the3r'd been joined by the 'Rattleton Bay.' 

Fred tried not at present the running to make, 

But slyly crawled up at the turn in the wake 

Of both the prime fav'rites, now covered with foam ; 

Then 'asked them a question' five furlongs from home 

Right game was the struggle to answer they made. 

But fearful the price for each yard that they paid; 

For making the running had tried them so sore 

They'd little to finish the battle in store. 

And strive as they would they'd no chance of a win — 

A length and a half Fred came thundering in 

In front of Blue Bonnet. And this was the way 

The acres were saved by the Rattleton Bay. 

The squire vowed such plunging he'd never repeat. 

Lest the Hardcastle Cat should not fall on its feet. 




BRITISH COLUMBIAN WILDFOWL. 

By KiRLY Hare. 

>0R the last hundred yeajs British Columbia, according 
to its historians, has been a colonial contrariety. 
Captain Vancouver, in 1792, says, *The serenity of 
the climate, the innumerable pleasing landscapes, 
and the abundant fertility that unassisted nature puts forth, 
requires only to be enriched by the industry of man to render it 
the most lovely country that can be imagined.' When the gallant 
captain imagined all that, he had just got safe ashore from off 
the rolling deep, and instead of * salt horse ' had probably just 
dined off fresh salmon and haunch of venison. 

Pfere Accolti, a pious missionary, who resided more inland. 
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speaks of the climate as, ' Huit mois d'hiver et quatre d'enfers.' 
Lord Dunraven calls the country ' A sea of mountains/ and 
Lord Milton * A thicket of tangled forest* To Lord Lome it 
was * An earthly Paradise/ and to Morley Roberts * A perfect 
Hades.' And all these authorities being equally positive, and 
equally truthful, any one fond of variety in the shape of climate, 
noble red men, rattlesnakes, mosquitoes, skunks, and other 
beauties of nature, should take a through ticket to British 
Columbia. 

Climatic study takes time ; but that of the ' noble red man ' 
takes no time at all. A single interview with the untutored 
savage immediately dispels the cherished illusion of our romantic 
youth, and exposes the mendacity of the time-honoured 
Fenimore Cooper. His Indian chiefs are all pure myths. 

Alas! after this, in what can we believe? Amid an 
analysing generation, which teaches its grandmother and 
enlightens its grandfather ; while railroads run away with 
ancient land-marks, and old beliefs vanish before electricity and 
steam ; in what can we put our trust ? . We have discovered that 
catgut was never inside a cat, but is the inward development of 
sheep ; that a guinea-pig is not a pig, nor ever came from 
Guinea, but is a Brazilian rat We make our cooks 'smile 
sarcastic' by informing them that black-beetles are brown 
cockroaches. We astonish the schoolboy by assuring him that 
Juan Fernandez was not Robinson Crusoe's island, nor 
Alexander Selkirk the typical Crusoe, but Peter Serrano. Our 
former friends, Sindbad, Cinderella, Don Quixote, Puss-in-boots, 
and other intimates of youthful days, have all resolved them- 
selves into ghosts ; while Jonah, of whale celebrity, waxes hazy 
on history's horizon. And now, lol we disgustedly find that 
Nature's Nobleman, the sweet Child of the Forest, is an 
unwashed humbug ! We stand aghast Faith itself founders 
in the depths of chaos, and we b^n to suspect that Havana 
cigars grow wild in Whitechapel. 

Imagine a rustic Briton, after reading lives of former grand 
old statesmen, going to the House of Commons during an Irish 
debate, and realising the present menagerie — perhaps seeing a free 
fight — and then fancy my feelings on first meeting Leather- 
stocking, Uncas, and sundry other last of the Mohicans at the 
Indian rancherie outside New Westminster. 

Just round thesouthem comer of the mouth of the Frazer river, 
at the point where the 49^ of latitude divides the United States from 
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British Columbia, is a wide sweep of shallow water. It rejoices 
in the romantic name of Mud Bay, and is much frequented by 
wildfowl. Thither, bound for a week's shooting, I was about to 
voyage in a canoe, which I had to hire from the Indians. So» 
for that purpose, I hied me to the rancherie and confronted 
Leatherstocldng, &c. I knew it was Leatherstocking because his 
legs were weather-boarded with long gum-boots, and his head 
roofed over with a fashionable felt-hat; and because he was 
smoking a briarwood calumet made in Germany, and exhaled 
fiery blasts of stale whiskey. So I said, 

'Does my red brother, the great chief of the Gum-boots, 
possess such an article as a canoe ? ' To which, in the simple 
language of the Forest Child, came the poetical response : 

' Yesh, one dam big canoe. Want him ? * 

I did want him. And after much figurative eloquence, in an 
atmosphere suggestive of pestilence, I struck a bargain for the 
hire of * one dam big canoe ' with its crew and appurtenances ; 
and I left the rancherie with quite new notions respecting the 
« noble red man.' Face to face with the copper-hued reality — 
wrapped in ragged blanket, grimy and odoriferous — golden 
romance fled. As I thought of the days when whiskers were a 
dream of the future, when I believed in Fenimore Cooper, I hove 
a sigh that made the welkin ring. My mind's eye became 
moist, my stomach felt as though wanting a pick-me-up, and I 
brushed away a sentimental tear. When I had got well to 
windward of the rancherie I began to feel better. 

Subsequent experience clearly proved to me that the ' tame ' 
Indian is hardly a fair sample. The blending of civilisation, 
missionaries, and whiskey, develops a conscience in the red 
man's stomach ; and there it remains, and teaches the untutored 
One to be * friendly.' 

A friendly Indian is a savage who has retired from scalping- 
business as a livelihood ; he only murders his white brothers 
at odd times, whenever he can conveniently lay the blame on 
somebody else ; he borrows all any one will lend, steals what he 
can't borrow,b^psuflRcientfirewaterto prevent ever feeling uncom- 
fortably sober, and proudly refuses to work. But he never was 
* noble,' and never will be, any more than a cuttle-fish, which wins 
its way by sheer force of darkness ; and he is the filthiest speci- 
men of God's human creation. The sweetest Child of the Forest 
requires to be par-boiled, and then fired out of a cannon loaded 
with carbolic acid, before he is fit to be put into a clean shirt ; 
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New Westminster, when I was there, was still in its * City of 
Stumps ' state ; and the chief business of its inhabitants seemed 
to be minding that of other people, especially the business or 
other doings of new arrivals like myself. Within an hour or so 
of my hiring the canoe everybody knew all about my intended 
little shooting-trip. A benevolent gentleman, whose name I 
neither then knew nor have yet heard, presented me with what 
he called a 'sporting' dog, of a breed something between a 
coyote and a hairless Mexican. It was of a clay-bank colour, 
frescoed with patches of bare skin, and of an affectionate 
disposition about dinner time. I was on my way to the hotel 
for the purpose of dining when I got him, and he followed me 
at once, waving wide smiles with his snakelike tail. 

The Royal Hotel, a plank shanty of barn-like style of 
architecture, served its dinners in the public bar-room ; and some 
half-dozen customers stood drinking while I sat dining. Having 
swallowed a couple of dozen plump little native oysters, I 
ordered a bottle of pale ale. To my surprise the waiter brought 
champagne, and before I could say a word he had filled my glass. 
Thinking it a dodge to debit me with fifteen shillings instead of 
three (the cost of the beer), I told the waiter to take it away. 
Immediately from the bar at my back arose a wrathful voice. 
A sulphureous growl approached me in the rear, and then the 
growler himself stood at my side. I looked up and met the 
glare of a pair of steely-blue eyes. They were r^arding me 
with what seemed to be a stare of ang^ astonishment 

* My name's Longhurst/ said the owner of the eyes, bringing 
out each word like the pop of a pistol. 

* Happy to make your acquaintance, Mr. Longhurst,' I 
responded, wondering who the man was and what he wanted. 
Then it struck me that he might be hard up and hungry, so I 
said politely, *May I have the pleasure of offering you any- 
thing, Mr. Longhurst ? ' 

The expression of the gentleman's face grew so curiously 
complex that I began to feel interested. He was respectably 
dressed in a darkish tweed shooting suit, had a round, rather 
good-looking face, with fresh complexion, and fair curly hair, 
and looked about forty. Ignoring my friendly offer he said, 
* You refused to drink with me.' 

Then it was n^ turn to look astonished. 

' I was not aware that you had done me the honour of 
asking me,' I observed. 
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* You refused my champagne/ he retorted fiercely. * Isn't 
champagne good enough for you ? " Having fired off this conun- 
drum, he stood muttering to himself what sounded like pictu* 
resque profanity, while I smilingly attempted to explain 
matters. 

It turned out that, as he himself was just starting for Mud 
Bay, he thought we might as well go together. The champagne 
was sent as a sort of card of introduction, which would probably 
have effected its purpose but for the waiter, who was a heathen 
Chinee not yet posted as to colonial introductory etiquette. 
Eventually it was arranged that Mr. Longhurst and I should go 
together on the day but one following. 

That evening there was a ball at Government House. The 
day had been bright and comparatively warm, considering that it 
was the end of February, with the thermometer standing at but 
little below 50*. But while I had been at dinner the temper- 
ature had gone down rapidly, and it was now raining hard and 
blowing half a gale. British Columbia, at that time a separate 
colony, had its own Governor and Legislative Council, the 
government buildings being at the old sappers' camp, about one 
and a half miles from the * City of Stumps.' There was nothing 
in the shape of a cab, nor in fact any kind of carriage in the 
colony. So a party of us pulled on gum-boots, put our pumps 
in the pockets of our overcoats, and convoyed sundry of our 
future partners along the pitch-dark muddy road that skirted the 
river Fraser. After adventures too numerous to mention, we 
safely arrived at our destination, with our hair out of curl. 

The temperature was now going down by jumps. The rain, 
which had turned to sleet and driven straight into our faces, 
changed to snow ; and we entered the brilliantly lighted hall of 
Government House looking like a red-nosed mob of Laplanders. 
The large ball-room had an enormous stove at either end, which 
would have been ample if the weather had only behaved 
decently. But the thermometer was now down to 22®, and still 
tumbling ; so our openinjg quadrille was a * shiverer.' My 
partner, who was charmingly undressed in the height of fashion, 
turned quite blue. Her poor little nose resembled a delicately 
chiselled strawberry, and if she had not fortunately been blessed 
with warm red hair I believe she would have been frozen. 
Hailstone-like tears stood in her pathetic blue eyes, and she felt — 
so I was told in confidence — ' just like an ice pudding.' And no 
wonder. The thermometer had flopped to zero ! 
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Having removed a series of ice-candles from the tip of my 
own nose, it seemed to me high time to consult the Colonial 
Secretary as to the advisability of making our wills. I found that 
genial official consulting the Governor. So we formed a 
cabinet council up in a comer, with our hands in our pockets 
and our teeth chattering. The Governor, who was a bachelor, 
proposed that the ladies should put on their outdoor wraps. The 
Colonial Secretary, who (being remarkably thin) was ail-but 
frozen, proposed that the men should do ditto. When asked my 
opinion, I humbly proposed that we should at once have supper. 
All three propositions were carried unanimously. 

The thermometer had now dived to four below zero, and was 
evidently still heading downwards. It had dropped fifty-two 
degrees in eight hours ! I thought of * the serenity of the 
climate,' &c., so cheerfully noted by Captain Vancouver ; and 
then I put on my ulster and went in to supper. 

It was only four hours since I had dined, but my interior 
economy felt ravenous ; and the rest of the company looked 
starving. The table was spread sumptuously, but the room, 
with only one stove, felt like an ice-house. In front of me was 
a noble g^me pie, which the lady beside me regarded affection- 
ately, with eager eyes and expectant mouth. I seized a knife 
and fork, and made a dash. 

What was the matter with the pie ? Was it a game pie, or 
was somebody having a game with me} I slashed through the 
crust, or partly so, all right, but could get no further. Was it 
stuffed with bricks ? I gave it up, and attacked a plump wild- 
duck. At the first prod of the fork, the duck shot out of its 
dish and flew away half across the table. Thinking, no doubt, 
that I was an awkward hand at carving my neighbour requested 
me to give her some jelly. I tried, and failed. The jelly was, 
or seemed to be, a glass imitation. Everything seemed to be 
imitation ; some made of glass, and some of cast-iron. No one 
had yet obtained a single mouthful of anything. Every blessed 
thing was frozen solid! 

Then I went out and borrowed a hatchet. 

After a time, with the aid of my hatchet, a hammer or two, a 
couple of cold chisels, and sundry other weapons, we managed 
to carve up that sumptuous supper. It flew all over the 
government premises in splinters and chunks of various sizes and 
shapes. These the ladies retrieved and deposited upon the 
stove, which had a flat top five or six feet round, now nearly red- 
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hot It was a lively banquet, tempered by a mixture of cricket, 
rounders, mechanics, and high-jinks; and we returned to the 
ball-room feeling almost warm, and were informed that 
the thermometer had now tumbled off its nail 

Half a dozen rattling round-dances, and a nimble Sir Roger 
de Coverley, concluded the festivities ; and we prepared to depart. 
Great Jehoshaphat ! Some enterprising colonist had stolen my 
gum-boots ! and there was not a single pair left for me to steal in 
return ! 

Excepting the half-dozen officials who lived at the camp 
nearly all the guests walked home together, two and two, like an 
elongated mixed school. There was about half a foot of snow on 
the ground, and about half a mile of it in the air, scudding along 
before an easterly g^le ; not a choice night for a mile or two's 
walk in thin pumps. My companion put up her umbrella, which 
instantly disappeared, heading straight for Kamschatka ; and 
very nearly carrying its owner with it. Fortunately, I had a 
firm hold of her, or the young lady might have found herself next 
morning standing in evening dress in the middle of a mob of 
Kam.schatkans. As the wind was dead astern it helped us 
along merrily. We both lost our hats, and ran before the gale 
for the rest of the voyage under bare poles. My pumps had 
come off after the first few steps, so, as I v/as running with bare 
feet, it balanced matters. After once nearly falling into the 
Fraser, and twice losing our way in the forest, we arrived at the 
City of Stumps without any adventures worth mentioning. 

At the time fixed I made my start for Mud Bay, accom- 
panied by my new acquaintance, Mr. Longhurst. Since his self- 
introduction to me I had found out who and what the gentleman 
was; and my subsequent comradeship with him filled up all 
blanks. From almost his cradle he had been a ne'er-do-well. 
When a boy, instead of going to school he had gone fishing. As 
a youth he had cultivated bars and billiards in perference to the 
classics, always producing alibis with suchfertility of imagination 
that his pastors and masters were invariably brought to 
confusion. And so he had drifted, ever downwards, till 
stranded in British Columbia. His proper name, Augustus 
Longhurst, had first been abbreviated to Gussy Long, and then, 
as his inventive talent became known, to Gassy Long. 

'Gassy* was the most accomplished liar I had ever met. He 
was a gigantic reservoir of mendacity, which flowed from his 
mouth in streams. Wind him up with whiskey and he would 
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fun as long as a street-organ, grinding out marvels by the mile. 
Then he would go to bed and spin out several furlongs of 
startling anathemas in his sleep. 

We paddled the fifteen miles to the mouth of the Fraser by 
noon, arriving at Mud Bay — some fourteen miles further — about 
an hour before sunset. The previous summer Gassy Long had 
taken to himself a helpmate, in the shape of an Indian squaw, 
though I hardly think their nuptials had been blessed by the 
church ; especially as Gassy never went to any place of worship, 
and professed himself to be a Dissenter. Two young brothers 
of the squaw followed her fortunes, and acted as attendants to 
her and her white husband. This native trio we now found 
located in a little log hut at Mud Bay. 

Knowing the filthy habits of the Indians, I was surprised to 
find that the squaw was engaged in washing. Having got a 
large caldron of boiling water on the fire, she presently plunged 
into it a flannel shirt, which I guessed was one of Gass/s. 

* Just look there,' said I, * that squaw of yours is spoiling the 
flannel ; she's boiling it !' 

* No fear of that spoiling it,' responded Gassy with a grin. 
' It's been boiled much too often to be hurt by it now. If you 
lived as intimately as I do with Indians, you would know that 
they consider the third plague of Egj^pt quite a blessing. In 
fact, when they have a fair chance they r6lish it as a luxury. 
But, you see, I prefer that sort of thing cooked ; so my wardrobe 
undergoes a very frequent process of boiling.' 

*Why don't you try Persian Powder, or some other insect 
killer?' I asked. 

'Rubbish!' answered Gassy. 'A good ants' nest beats any 
such stufl* into fits — in most cases, that is.' The last few words 
were uttered in a tone of truthful reservation, as though the 
speaker would on no account state what was not the exact 
fact And the clear blue eyes, so straightly looking into mine, 
emphasised the probity of their owner ; plainly telling me that 
he would scorn such a thing as deceit, and couldn't tell a lie even 
if he tried. * I have known cases,' he continued, * where ants did 
not answer. Once, when I was going to the diggings with a chum, 
I myself witnessed an exception to the rule. The Eg)rptian 
plague was upon us thick. So, during a halt one day for 
dinner, we hunted up a colony of ants and laid our shirts upon 
the nest When we had finished dinner, and had a snooze, we 
went to fetch our shirts, expecting, of course, to find them clean 
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and comfortable. But the shirts had disappeared, and all the 
ants were dead. Then we looked about us, wondering what had 
happened. Presently we espied something red on the side of a 
mound about a hundred yards away. It turned out to be the 
missing shirts, and we saw what was the matter. The ants had 
been in a decided minority. Our confounded 'plagues' had 
killed the whole colony, and there were our shirts being walked 
away with by the plaguey little conquerors.* 

In answer to Gassy's somewhat questioning look, I told him 
I thought I would go and wait for wildfowl. As he had been 
absent from his spouse for some few days I considered it only 
polite to give them a chance for private conversation. 

Quietly walking along the side of a slough which wound 
its way through the flat towards* the forest, I killed a couple of 
mallards before arriving at the place where I intended waiting. 
This was at the bend of a large slough, of which Gassy had told 
me, about half a mile from the hut. On the point of the inner 
bend was a stunted tree and some small bushes, which would 
completely screen both the dog and myself from the sight of 
the too inquisitive ducks. Here I took my station just as the 
evening star was beginning to glimmer, with the pleasant con- 
viction that, ere many minutes, teal or some other kind of 'early 
bird ' would come to hunt up the nocturnal worm. 

As regards the cold, although it was freezing hard, I hardly 
thought about it Some people, sitting in front of warm fires, 
might not fancy standing in 'the open for half an hour or so with 
the thermometer at zero. The chief thing is to be suitably 
clothed. My shooting suit was of thick tweed ; my feet were 
incased in two pairs of worsted socks and thoroughly water- 
proof boots, and my hands in lined dog-skin gloves, with thick 
flannel muflatees coming well up the arm ; and I had well 
warmed myself by the previous sharp walk. Some people, 
again, even those who call themselves sportsmen, might think 
waiting for wildfowl to be but poor sport ; very much inferior to 
discharging guns, as fast as an attendant could load them, at 
tame pheasants driven up from under one's feet Well, every 
one to his fancy ! 

To my humble taste, nothing beats half an hour's * waiting ' 
on a good feeding-ground, standing, as I was then doing, with 
a silvery moon sailing overhead, the last gleams of sunlight 
fading away in the west, and the pale stars just beginning to 
twinkle one by one in the cloudless blue sky. 
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As I so stood, facing the west, a welcome warning came to 
my expectant ears. * Whing, whing, whing/ whistled the wings 
of a lot of pintails, which I now saw coming straight towards 
me. In half a minute more, after a slight wheel round the open 
water, they pitched with a series of squishes about thirty yards 
in front of me. And then, just as I slowly raised my gun, the 
' sporting ' dog lying at my feet rose up and howled. Whether 
he was hungry, or had had a bad dream, or was baying the 
moon, I had no time to inquire. I was just able to stop one of 
the pintails as they were departing, before turning my attention 
to Fresco, as I had named the sporting howler. It then struck 
me that he might be cold, so I spent a couple of minutes in 
warming him with a small branch of the tree. 

The instant I released him he took a flying leap into the 
water and swam away, heading straight for the dead pintail, and 
— ^yes, actually proceeded to retrieve it 1 He was a * sporting ' dog, 
after all, and had evidently howled with delight at the arrival of 
the g^me. Hardly had he got back ashore, when some half 
dozen duck pitched into the water. Presently a couple swam 
pretty close together, and another got in line about 
a yard beyond. Fresco regarded them attentively, with his 
mouth shut, and allowed me to cover the mallards without 
interruption. 'Bang' went the trusty old left barrel — for, 
shooting as I did from the left shoulder, I always fired the left 
barrel first — and then, immediately raising my eyes and gun, and 
sighting another as it made off, ' bang ' went the right 

Fresco now distinguished himself gallantly. He plunged in 
like a professional, and one by one — after a desperate attempt 
to get hold of a couple — he brought out the dead birds ; and, by 
the time my old muzzle-loader was again fit for slaughter, 
three mallards were lying at my feet by the side of the shivering 
dog. 

And now the fun got fast and furious. As quickly as I 
could load I knocked over the ducks, sometimes firing into a 
lot just pitched on the water, and now and then picking off 
single ones as they wheeled round. How I did long for a 
breech-loader I But thirty years ago they were only just 
coming to the front, and I did not at first believe in their hard- 
hitting powers, so I had taken out only well-tried ten-bore 
muzzle-loaders ; and, after all, I had but little cause to 
grumble. 

After having waited a little over half an hour the ducks 
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gradually ceased coming, so I sorted out the slain and began 
packing. There were five mallards, eight pintails, two teal, two 
canvas backs, and a black-and-white duck. These, with the 
couple I had shot on my way up, made a total of just a score ; 
quite as many as I cared to carry. The frosty air had given me 
a remarkably healthy appetite, and I was rejoiced to find Mrs. 
'Gassy* just preparing to dish up supper — boiled salmon, 
broiled beef-steak, and potatoes, with plenty of fairly good 
coffee, and rum punch to wind up with. 

Immediately after breakfast on the following morning, Gassy 
proposed that we should try our luck together. Although he 
spent most of the winter in shooting for the market, Gassy 
was about the worst shot in the colony, and always made a 
point of shooting by himself. His favourite dodge was to hide 
in some snug retreat close to a good feeding-ground, and rake 
down the wildfowl as they sat together upon the water. Although 
perfectly well knowing himself to be a shocking bad shot, never 
by any chance had he been known to own it. In fact the right- 
and-left, and other difficult shots he had been known to make, 
according to his own account, were always something marvellous. 

Whether on this occasion he put his trust in providence — in 
the shape of extra-sized charges of smaller-sized shot (which the 
Indian boys afterwards told me he had put in his gun), or 
whether he did not intend to fire at anything, or hoped to find 
me a worse duffer than himself, I could not tell. 

* Tm not the least a jealous shot,' he observed as we started ; 
* so mind you don't wait for me to shoot if a bird gets up in front 
of both of us.' 

We had hardly walked a hundred yards from the hut when 
up rose a fine mallard from out of a small ditch, about five yards 
in front of Gassy's feet The bird flew entirely on Gassy's 
side, so of course I made no attempt to fire. Nor did Gassy. 
He busied himself by blowing his nose. 

* Hang it, man ! ' he cried, when his proboscis had been put in 
respectable order, * why the deuce didn't you fire ? * 

* It wasn't my bird,' I said, with as grave a face as I could 
command. 

'What did that matter? Couldn't you see that I was 
blowing my nose ? ' 

At that moment out of the same ditch, from nearly under 
Gassy's newly-blown nose, up got another mallard. After a 
somewhat piteous glance round at me. Gassy brought up his 
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gun and discharged first one barrel and then the other. A 
good three ounces of shot flew somewhere^ and the mallard flew 
somewhere else, quite gaily, with unruffled plumage. 

* There is no denying nor getting out of that, friend Gassy,' 
said I to myself, waiting to see whether he would attempt to 
excuse so palpable a miss. 

First of all he frowned savagely, and twisted up his mouth as 
though preparing to whistle to a deaf dog ; and then he spake 
with his tongue. I have in my time met many gory desperadoes, 
and heard a variety of comminatory expressions in all sorts of 
languages; but for fluent phraseology, poetical brilliancy, and 
picturesque variations, I never heard anything to equal that 
impromptu explosion of Gassy's. Having finally exhausted all 
the capital letters and his own breath, he wheeled round and 
hurried as fast as his l^s would carry him back to the hut, 
outside which stood his two Indian boys. 

'Who loaded my gun?' shouted Gassy as soon as he got 
near enough to be heard. As neither of the boys had performed 
that operation of course he received no answer. Not in the 
least put out, however, by this. Gassy seized the nearer of the 
two unfortunates, and, having got possession of a stick, thrashed 
the poor wretch till he wriggled like an eel, though he never 
uttered a sound. Then, turning to me with a most satisfied air^ 
Gassy calmly said, ' I think that will teach the young imp the 
next time he loads my gun not to forget to put in the shot! 

I sat down upon a tree-stump, speechless. Then I began to 
laugh, and laughed till I rolled off the stump. When I looked 
for Gassy he was gone. So I told the thrashed young Indian^ 
who was now grinning merrily, to put some food in his basket 
and come with me. 

When I got in the open I saw Gassy striding away towards 
the head of the bay ; so, with the boy and dog at my heels, I 
quietly proceeded in the opposite direction. Within a few 
minutes, out of the three that rose, I knocked over a couple of 
mallards, which Jim (as the boy was called) and Fresco immedi- 
ately went for. The sporting dog, not understanding such 
impertinent interference, carefully picked up his bird and bolted 
with it. Then Jim had to retrieve the dog. 

The sloughs were hardly half full, though the tide was rising, 

and I had no difliculty in killing three couples of pintails and 

five mallards in the course of a couple of hours. After starting 

Jim back to the hut with the birds, I strolled leisurely along the 
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beach towards the mouth of a large lagoon-like slough which 
ran ^nto the sea about a quarter of a mile further on, where the 
mud was bare for about a hundred yards below high*water mark. 

On getting a little nearer I descried a large flock of ducks, 
some hundreds in number, close to the water's edge ; so I 
made a circuit and crawled to the nearest point opposite them, 
and got behind one of the huge logs of drift timber with which 
the beach was everywhere strewed. The flock was composed 
of the everlasting pintails, which at Mud Bay equalled in number 
all other kinds of duck aggregated. I saw that I should have 
to wait some considerable time before the rising tidie — ^supposing 
the birds continued feeding at the edge of the water — brought 
the ducks within range. Nearer and nearer came the water, 
with the pintails retreating before it, till the birds were barely 
forty yards from the beach. They then began to show signs of 
moving, and I thought I had waited quite long enough ; so I 
prepared for action. 

Cautiously pushing the muzzle of my gun over the log, and 
carefully aiming at the thickest bunch of birds, I let drive an 
ounce and a quarter of No. 4 shot, immediately emptying my 
second barrel into the whole mass of ducks as they rose. When 
the smoke cleared I saw five or six lying dead, and a lot more 
flapping about more or less wounded. Fresco instantly went in 
for high-jinks. He seized first one and then another of the 
wounded birds, and tried by a series of playful bites to make 
them keep still. Failing in this and determined not to leave 
them, he ended by standing stock still up to his middle in mud, 
and gazing sorrowfully at me. So I had to wade out and do 
the retrieving for myself, eventually bringing to bag five and a 
half couple. I then worked back by the edge of the forest, and 
killed three more ducks and a snipe. 

At the hut I found Gassy sorting out a fair bag of duck, and 
about half a bushel of sandpipers. His ill-temper had entirely 
vanished, and he was as jolly as ever over our hunter's dinner of 
sandpiper-soup and bouilli, which I found remarkably good eating. 

And remarkably well I slept after it, though in those days 
that fact was not remarkable. ' Sleep makes us all pashas,' as 
the eastern proverb has it ; but in the west, far away from all 
worries, sleep makes us monarchs. With no disturbing thought 
that to-morrow is rent day, or of having to catch an early train 
to meet his mother-in-law, the hunter's blanket becomes a 
couch of down. As you turn in in full array, barring your 
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boots, with softly-sighing pine-tops overhead, and bright stars 
blinking from their bed of blue, you contentedly smile at the 
bliss of not having to shave ; and, in sweet consciousness of 
freedom from crowing of cochin cock, from clatter of can-laden 
milkcart, and from cry of matutinal sweep, you fall peacefully 
asleep and snore unmolestedly. If there is any monarch who can 
slumber under more serene circumstances I should much like 
to be favoured with his photograph. 

Next morning, with the intention of waylaying the wily wild 
goose, we breakfasted about an hour before daylight, and then 
started for a place where, according to Gassy, numbers of geese 
often came to feed soon after dawn. 

The commonest kind of goose about Mud Bay was the 
Canada variety. But there were vast numbers of other sorts, 
such as are found in Europe ; besides the spur-winged and the 
crow goose, and two snow-white varieties, one having orange- 
coloured bill and legs, and the other very dark grey. 

After paddling the canoe quietly along the shore for a 
couple of miles we landed, leaving the canoe (in charge of the 
boys) safe from sight in a high-btoked slough. Gassy and I 
then walked a couple of hundred yards further, to a little glassy 
mound, which was our destination. The acre or so of grass 
around this was of a finer sort than usual, and had evidently 
been much frequented lately by geese. At the top of the* 
mound was a hollow, three or four feet deep, and in this we 
located ourselves. 

' Mind,' said Gassy, as we lay alongside one another, with 
our faces on a level with the edge of the hollow, and the 
muzzles of our guns just pushed over, * we must fire together, so 
I'll give you a kick as a signal ; then blaze away, but don't be 
in too much of a hurry.' 

* Very good,' said I ; * but don't kick too hard.' 

Waiting for geese at dawn is a very different affair to everting 
duck-waiting. In the former case you may lie for an hour and 
never have a shot, for if geese do not come nothing else will — 
unless, perchance, a dissipated coyote or sultry skunk happens 
to stroll past After lying motionless for a quarter of an hour 
I b^an to feel cold, and Gassy was begining to swear. Five 
minutes later we heard some geese coming, and presently saw' 
a flock flying just over the water straight towards us. On they 
came without the faintest sign of suspicion and pitched about 
thirty yards from our gun-muzzles. There were about sixty 
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altogether, but mostly in open order, in line facing as. So we 
waited until they got more together and began feeding. Just 
as I felt a sharp twinge of cramp shooting up by my 1^ Gassy 
gave it a gentle kick. Two seconds afterwards the geese were 
unexpectedly astonished. 

My luck was hardly so good as it might have been. I only 
killed one with each barreL But Gassy, who gave the signal, 
had waited for the moment when the geese arranged themselves 
on purpose for him. He killed three on the ground, and hit 
another flying, so he declared. Anyhow, afl^r a short chase 
and another shot at the wounded one, we found we had bagged 
half-a-dozen fat Canada geese, averaging between eight and nine 
pounds apiece. The canoe, according to instructions, had been 
paddled towards us at the sound of the firing ; and Gassy, after 
declining to shoot back with me, went aboard with the geese. 

It was now broad daylight, and numbers of wildfowl had 
been flying about ever since the early dawn. For three hours 
I had first-rate sport along the sloughs, and got to the hut at 
noon with sixteen ducks, of sorts, three snipes, and an eagle. 

Of all the different kinds of eagles I have ever seen (and I 
believe I have shot every variety) the ones on this coast were 
the largest. I asked Gassy what he knew of the bird, and he 
said, ' It's a thundering big beast that's always carrying off my 
wounded birds.' I believe the species is that of the white-headed 
erne, or great fish eagle {Falco leucocephalus\ which seems to 
grow to a larger size on the Pacific coast than anywhere else. 
I also questioned Gassy about the wildfowl, but he knew 
nothing more about them than what price they would fetch in 
the market. From subsequent experience I found that, besides 
many others, there were the following : mallard, pintail, several 
sorts of black-and-white and black duck, two sorts of teal, 
shoveller, scaup duck, canvass-back, pochard, golden-eye, buffle- 
head, American widgeon, scoter, harlequin duck, velvet duck, 
surf duck, goosander, three sorts of merganser, great northern 
diver, black-throated, red-throated, and Pacific divers, besides 
puffins, cormorants, and all sorts of gulls, and a small black 
kind of albatross. 

Most of the above had no doubt been shot by Gassy, but his 
ideas about natural history were so vague I could make nothing of 
them. In fact he seemed to have quite a dislike to the subject 

' Not long ago,' said he, ' an old fellow who looked to be 
somewhere on the shady side of a hundred and fifty winters, came 
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down here and bothered my life out. He went in for trees and 
plants, and talked about lanceolated and coriaceous leaves, and 
proteacecBy and Uguminosa^ and old Nick only knows what ; 
and IVe hated the sound of natural history ever since/ 

* You must have a good memory to remember those extra- 
ordinary words,' I remarked in some surprise. 

'Well/ said Gassy,* *I thought they sounded like Chinese, 
so I learnt them off by heart to sling at the newly-landed China- 
men. Johnny asks me questions in what he calls ''pidgin 
English,'' and I answer in what I call " broken China." And 
then the heathen Chinee smiles and stands drinks.' 

And that was the nearest approach I ever heard Gassy make to 
what he considered was natural history. On one point, however, 
the information he gave me was remarkably precise. We were 
sitting on either side the fire in his hut, with Fresco squatted 
between us, smoking our after-supper pipes before turning in to 
bed. Being curious as to the position of the recently cut 
boundary line, I asked Gassy whereabouts it came out at Mud 
Bay. 

' Well,' said he, ' the forty-ninth d^^ee of latitude, along 
which the boundary line is cut, comes along just here. Your 
dog is sitting on it It runs exactly through the centre of this 
shanty. At the present moment you are in British Columbia, and 
I am in the United States. And the position,' added Gassy, who 
was an accomplished smuggler, 'is one which has many ad- 
vantages.' 

The following day we spent walking the sloughs, and 
* waiting ' in the evening as usual And when that day's bag 
was added to the others the total was a very respectable one, 
so good indeed that Gassy determined to take the lot to 
market Leaving the squaw and one of the boys in charge of 
the shanty, and having packed the wildfowl — nearly a hundred 
and fifty head — and my belongrings in the canoe. Gassy and I 
paddled our way to New Westminster. 

A few hours after landing I saw my late comrade, with his 
pocket crammed full of dollars, standing at the bar of the Royal 
Hotel, narrating our sporting exploits to an admiring crowd of 
thirsty admirers. Late in the evening, while engaged playing 
whist, with the Chief Justice (the late Sir Matthew Begbie) for 
a partner, I was respectfully requested to bail Mr. Augustus 
Longhurst from the lock-up. 
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CALLER OU AND 'BLINK - BONNY' WILL. 

A ROYAL CALEDONIAN HUNT REMINISCENCE. 

By 'ROCKWOOD.' 

[OW div ye know the mare has coom?' asked one 
excited Yorkshire Tyke of another, at the south-west 
comer of St. Andrew's Square, Edinburgh, on a 
crisp autumn morning in 1861. He had just been 
round the comer to Leith Walk, and was retuming to breakfast 
in the 'Old Ship 'Hotel 

' Hoo div I know the mare has cum, mon ? this is the 
domdest place for racing ever I seed in my life, the very 
wimmen-folk are crying her name oot' 

Sure, enough, outside were a number of Newhaven fishwives^ 
creels, blue cloth petticoats, and all, shouting the name of Will 
rAnson's mare, the winner of the St Leger. The Yorkshire- 
men were informed by the landlord that probably they were 
hawking 'Caller Ou,' or fresh oysters new dredged from the 
Forth at Portobello. If the Tykes breakfasted on a few Portobello 
natives, they were destined to dine off the Musselburgh shells 
in the afternoon. 

In 1861, Kettledmm was a strong favourite for the St Leger^ 
being backed down to as short odds as six to four against 
Mr. Joseph Osbome (Beacon, of BelPs Life\ still fresh in his 
eighty-fifth year, the father of the Turf, himself the breeder, 
owner, and trainer of a double Grand National winner, informs 
me that had Oates, the trainer of The Drummer, acted on his 
advice and given the horse two more gallops, the verdict of the 
judge would most likely have been a length against the noted 
north-country mare which won the Leger on the post by a head» 
landing for her few, her very few, followers the nice odds of 
1000 to 15. In the next stride, it was generally admitted that 
Kettledmm was in front, but that mattered little, and the north 
countrymen shouted themselves hoarse when Challoner returned 
to weigh in. The worst horse in the world, the Tykes say, is * the 
horse as don't win ; he's a dommed bad 'un at all times; ' the best 
in the world, the actual victor, either in race-course or show-ring. 
And so the success of 'The Oyster Lassie,' as Mr. I'Anson'i 
noted filly was familiarly termed, was hailed with acclamation. 
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, In 1861, the Royal Caledonian Hunt fell to visit Edinburglv 
after going the usual round of Ayr, Perth, and Kelso. Stirling 
was, at one time, included in the circuit; but the ancient 
gathering on the picturesquely situated King's Park, has been 
allowed to lapse, and the Hunt's last meeting there was in 
1854, when there were then present many stalwart Highlanders- 
destined never to look on the heather again. They sleep 
peaceably under the heights of Alma, and the banners they 
fought under, ragged and torn, hang from the raflers of the 
little chapel at Dunkeld. The Perth Meeting in 1855 was known 
as ' The Black Gathering,' nearly every lady and gentleman 
present on the paddock being in mourning for some lost kinsman 
or clansmen. Memories of 'Black Perth' were raised in 186 1 
in the Edinburgh paddock, at the sight of every one in the 
Caledonian Hunt uniform of scarlet and green, wearing a band 
of crape on his left arm. The sad whisper told of the death 
of one who had, in days gone past, been the life and soul of the 
meeting, and who had intimated his intention of being present* 
Yes ! the noble owner of Flying Dutchman, Blue Bonnet, and 
Van Tromp, was no more; and old racing men who had followed 
the tartan and yellow sleeves when worn by Lye or Marson, in 
many a good struggle, said : ' We ne'er shall see his like again.^ 
The ' Tournament Earl,' as they still love to designate him in 
the north, did much to popularise every class of sport in 
Scotland, as well as horse-racing. Pat Divott, the champion of 
his day, could testify to his skill in the racquet-court, and there 
are still a few living, who remember him broom in hand on the 
ice, ' soopin' up ' as if his estates depended upon the ' verra block 
o* Ailsa Craig itsel'.' What he could not always be in Ayrshire 
to engage in, he loved to know was being enjoyed by others; 
and so many a parish bowling-green was established, the turf 
being, as a rule, taken from the inner bay of Irvine, where the 
latter river is joined by the Garnock. On this place at Bogside 
(it was a bog, or sea marsh, one hundred years ago), Mr. George 
Dawson, father of Mr. Matthew Dawson, and the great training 
family, trained horses for Lord Montgomerie, in the early years 
of the century. The little Lugton which flows through the 
Eglinton grounds under the walls of the Castle, is a tributary of 
the Garnock, hence, possibly, its being confounded with the 
Garnock by the Honourable Francis Lawley in a recent article 
in the Daily Telegraph, on * The Thirteenth Earl of Eglinton.' 
But we are further east, and must get down to Musselburgh 
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with the crowd. Piershill barracks will bring happy thoughts 
to many good cavalry soldiers at home and abroad. Perhaps 
they will love to remember it better as Jock's Lodge. It was 
named, it is said, like a certain salmon fly, after Jock Scott, 
who was Colonel of the Scots Greys. The story still goes of a 
young subaltern presenting himself to the Colonel and asking 
for a fortnight's leave of absence. He was one of those 
fashionable young fellows whose name overran two lines in 
Debretfs Peerage^ and in writing out his name the Colonel's 
patience got quite exhausted. When, after putting down Ralph 
De Cressy Poitiers (the Colonel spelt it Pottyer), de Montmorency 
had been arrived at, he laid down the pen with a sigh, and 

said, 'I'm plain Jock Scott, d n ye, can ye no gie us the 

beginning and end of this business.' 

But we must get to Musselburgh, where we have seen many 
a good golfing match between Tom Morris and Willie Park. 

Though Caller Ou's victory in the St. Leger was admittedly 
lucky under the circumstances stated, none of the northern men 
would set it down as a fluke, and it was a case of the JacoUte 
refrain : ' Follow thee, follow thee, wha wad na follow thee.' 
Her pedigree is interesting. She was by Mango, or Lanercost, 
out of Haricot, whose dam was the famous Queen Mary. 
Haricot's first foal died when two years old. She then had 
Canty Bay, a bay filly to Annandale ; next came a brown colt 
Cramend, by Andover. Mated next to Stockwell, Caller Ou was 
the happy result That Caller Ou — she is entered in Weatherby's 
Stud Book as Caller Oui, a palpable mistake, as ' Ou ' means 
oysters, and has nothing to do with the French language — ^was 
as good a mare at Edinbui^h as she was on the Town Moor at 
Doncaster many doubted. No doubt Challoner had taken a 
good deal out of her in the fierce struggle with Colonel 
Towneley's horse. To tell the truth, however, her performances 
had been very inconsistent She had started twelve times as a 
two-year old, and only won thrice. She had been beaten at 
Stockton by Kildonair, who was giving her three months, and 
also by Oldminster, of which more anon. She won the 
Fitzwilliam Stakes at Malton, on her own course, from eight 
opponents, and somehow redeemed her character, yet her own 
experienced trainer could not have had much faith in her, as 
he offered her to Lord Stamford, on the night previous to the 
race, for 1200 guineas. It was not till twenty-four hours before 
the race that he even determined to start her, and when she 
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looked all over a winner inside the distance in the actual race, he 
lost a ten-pound note over her chances of success. At Edinbui^h, 
she was nicely in for the Lothian's Handicap where Underhand 
was top-weight with pst. With 10 lbs. extra to her 6st 6 lbs. 
in the handicap, in all 7 st 2 lbs., she won easily enough by half 
a length. In the Caledonian Cup (3 miles) on the same 
afternoon, she had to meet her old opponent, Oldminster, at a 
difference of 5 lbs., weights being respectively : Oldminster, 
7 St I lb. ; Caller Ou, 7 st. 6 lbs. ; and P^fgy Taft, a five-year 
old, carrying 7st. 12 lbs. Oldminster was by Newminster, 
out of a mare by the Ugly Buck, her dam being Sylph, 
by Filho da Puta, the St. Leger winner of 181 5. Filho da 
Puta was largely bred from by Mr. Houldsworth, and got 
many winners. From him nearly all the best blood of the day 
is descended, as he is one of the great grandsires of Sterling 
on the dam's side, and as sire of Mulatto, the sire of Voltigeur's 
dam (Martha Lynn) he is equally related to St Simon, whilst 
<x>nnected in similar fashion with Petrarch. The dam of Old- 
minster, when in possession of Mr. Foster, bred two grey colt 
foals. Then, passing into the hands of Fobert, she bred Old- 
minster, which was cut presumably for temper. Tim Whiffler 
followed to Van Galen, then Manfred to the Cure. Of these, 
Oldminster was the best, as he was the best looking. There 
was little to choose between the favouritism in the betting, but 
Oldminster was preferred at 5 to 4 against Amidst great 
excitement he won by a head. On Thursday, the same three 
renewed their struggle for Her Majesty's Guineas, Bullock this 
time being up on Oldminster, who had been substituted for 
Doyle. The followers of the Oyster Lassie would not desert 
their old friend, and there was a heavy contingent up from 
GuUane, which is still proud of being the birthplace of the 
Dawsons and I'Ansons. 

Both carried 8 st 5 lbs., and over a fair course it was a square 
even match. Peggy Taft made the running till they had entered 
on the last quarter of a mile, when she began to roll, and 
Oldminster was left with the lead. Then Tom Chaloner thought 
it was time to bring up the Oyster Lassie. Inch by inch she 
crept up, and there was a roar like that of the surf breaking on 
the beach. Ten thousand oyster-wives seemed to be crying 
' Caller Ou.' But it was not to be, for the mare was beaten by 
a short head on the post 

And these poor Yorkshiremen went home sadly, and the 
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cry of ' Caller Ou ' that night in the streets of Edinburgh, raised 
within their minds thoughts more of sorrow than joy. 

Kettledrum went to Australia, in 1872, after long and useful 
service, leaving us, however, Lady Langden, dam of Hampton^ 
curiously enough foaled, ten years after Caller Ou, from the 
latter's dam Haricot by Lanercost or Mango, where Tim Whiffler, 
by Van Galen, who was out of the same dam as Oldminster, 
had voyaged the year previous. Amongst other good mares 
which Colonel Towneley's celebrated son of Rataplan and 
Hybla left us, were the two daughters of good old Lady Alice 
Hawthorn (1864), dam of Fitzjames and Hawthomdale (1867)^ 
dam of Florentine, whilst from Nelly Hill he bred that very 
useful stallion. Cymbal. Haricot, the dam of * The Oyster Lassie,' 
was, were we to leave out of consideration Blair Athol, from 
her sister Blink Bonny by Melbourne, possibly the most successful 
of all the daughters of the famous Queen Mary, as she gave us 
Freeman to Kettledrum in 1869, and Fevre to Lord Clifden in 
1870, besides a filly by Kettledrum again in 1 871, and a colt 
by Beadsman (Sentil), and, in 1873, a colt by Hermit By this 
time she had passed into the possession of Mr. Chaplin, M.P^ 
This mare undoubtedly was descended from the noted Snap 
Mare, and it may be as well to give her full pedigree in the 
re-issue of Vol. I. of * Weatherby.' 

'SNAP MARE. 

'Her dam by the Gower stallion, granddam by Childers 
(probably the Grey Childers mare) Fair Helen. 

1 77 1, b. c. Postmaster, by Herod ... Mr. Greville. 

1772. b. f. Polly, by Herod Mr. Carteret 

^773' ^ ""^"^ » if ••• ••• >» » 

'774» t '—■^ „ „ ... ... „ „ 

i777« ^ ^~"" » n ••• ••• M » 

1778. b. f. „ „ „ „ 

'From this mare came in a direct female line Bustard by 
Buzzard, Hampton (by Lord Clifden), Queen Mary, and all 
the Blair Athol family, Petrarch, Pretender, Sir Bevys, Tristan, 
Carlton, and Crafton.' 

In regard to Caller Ou as a breeder, she cannot be said to be 
as successful as her dam, though she gave us, when mated to 
Newminster, the Pearl, dam of Selby, as also of Three Pearls, 
dam of Pearl Diver, which was for some years a Queen's 
Premium hunter sire at Sir Walter Gilbe/s stud at Elsenham. 
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We had almost forgotten the colt which Lord Rosebery, with 
great humour and aptness, named (Cremome — Caller Ou) The 
Roysterer. 

Students of pedigree will note with interest that * Belted 
Will * had effected a reunion of the Blink-Bonny .blood with 
that of the Oyster Lassie, when he mated Beauclerc, by 
Rosicrucian out of Bonny Bell, to the Pearl. Bonny Bell being 
by Voltigeur out of Queen Mary, dam of Caller Ou's dam 
Haricot, as also dam of Blink-Bonny, the famous winner of the 
Oaks, and mother of that great horse and noted sire, Blair Athol. 

The Blink-Bonny stud still holds the old blood ; but cheery 
old Will rAnson has gone. He caught a chill when out curling, 
being ardently devoted to the roaring game. Tom Chaloner 
has also weighed in for the Great Race, though represented by 
a family of clever young horsemen ; and J. Snowden, who rode 
Blair Athol, is also of the past. There are still a few left, 
however, who fondly remember Caller Ou and * Blink-Bonny 
Will' 




DAYS AFOOT— WITH HIND, HARE, AND 

FOX. 

By Charles Squire. 

5N a previous paper I have described 'Days Afoot 
with the Devon and Somerset Staghounds.* In the 
following pages I attempt to deal with phases of 
sport, less noble than the pursuit of the 'deer with 
antlers,' but still, in their season, equally exciting and absorbing. 

I. 

Slowly the early morning train steamed out of Exeter 
Station into the darkness and cold of the day following Christ- 
mas. When the ground was * as iron ' it seemed a waste of time 
and enei^ to start at so early an hour, and to travel so far, on 
the ' oflf-chance ' of a day's hunting. Nevertheless, we did it ; 
and, to a certain extent in this case. Wisdom — or perhaps the 
reverse — was 'justified of her children.' 

Soon the darkness gave place to a misty twilight — trees loomed 
into view, and the landscape lightened with the coming day. 

The light. showed us hill and valley rig^d with frost. The 
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dark, forbidding river hurried past, washing upon the stones 
with a chill, icy lapping. An hour of slow creeping from staticHi 
to station took us to Dulverton — the terminus of the railway 
and the home of the red deer. The wintry sun brought no 
diminution of the cold, and we were glad to hurry along the 
road by which runs the brawling Barle. 

We reached Marsh Bridge half an hour before the time fixed 
for the meet, and for a long time had the scene to ourselves. 
Under the bridge the river runs wide and swift and shallow — 
the death-place of many a stout hind and gallant stag. Soon a 
solitary horseman appeared upon the road, and, dismounting, 
sauntered up to the bridge, and afler tentatively stamping his 
heel upon the frozen ground, shook his head with a gesture of 
thoughtful despondency. My friend, less enthusiastic than 
myself, ventured upon the assertion that it was 'seasonable 
weather.' 'Seasonable weather be damned!' was his profane 
reply ; ' there's no seasonable weather except hunting weather i' 

The time passed, and there came no sign of the hounds. The 
sun, though slightly increasing the. warmth of the atmospberci 
had no power to soften the iron hardness of the ground. But 
at last a flash of scarlet gleamed through bare trees, and the 
ringing blast of a horn put us on the qui vive. The trampling 
of hoofs resounded sharply above us, and, in a few moments, the 
road bristled with a multitude of waving ' stems,* and then the 
pack * rose the dip ' and appeared before us. 

It was already noon, so little time was wasted in prelimi- 
naries. A December day is all too short for the conquest of a 
hind. Eight of the pack were chosen as ' tufters,* and taken to 
draw ' Bald Neck/ the remainder being kennelled hard by. 

We (the spectators) climbed a hill — Mount Sydenham — and, 
sheltered by the brushwood, looked down upon the valley, the 
road, and the winding river. Hounds small as pin-heads were 
seen to emerge from the covers, and excitement was raised to 
the highest pitch as some one claimed to have descried oi|r 
quarry floating in the river. 

Riders, small specks of varied colour, clattered along the 
road. The deer, if ever seen, had vanished from view. Some 
one was said to have marked her crossing a field high up on the 
opposite slope; but possibly he was in error. Presently an 
intermittent baying reached us from the foot of the hill, and 
soon close beside us, in single file, hound after hound, questing 
upon the scent, rustled through the crisp undergrowth. 
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Marvellous as it may seem, the hind, creeping with snake- 
like craft through the brushwood, had passed, unseen and 
unheard, within a few paces of a score of her foes. The pack 
streamed on to the bare windswept plateau dividing the valleys of 
Barle and Exe. We followed, and the change from the sheltered 
hillside to the open height was like a leap into ice water. 

By the shortest routes we reached the opposite valley, as the 
pack, running swiftly in a long line, swept out over the hillside. 
The frozen ground carried a burning scent. Some way up the 
road, we met an old man, well known for his devotion to the 
chase of deer and fox. He had viewed the hind passing over 
to Haddon. A long and toilsome stretch of road lay before us — 
to be surmounted before we could look down upon the huge 
forest valley through which runs the little river Haddeo. For 
his own part, he was going home, but we disdained to follow his 
example. We reached the top of the hill, and a curving gulf of 
oak and fir lay at our feet Directly in front of us, a bare hill of 
brown, withered heather rose like an island from the stark, leafless 
forest. Northward ran the narrowing valley, to be lost in a blue 
haze of half-distinguished hills. 

' I see the hill of hinds ; the steep 6f the sloping glen ; 
The wood of cuckoos at its foot ; 
The blue height of a thousand pines ;' 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

So sang an aged bard, as his memory for the last time unrolled 
before him the well-loved panorama which the dead eyeballs 
had long since ceased to perceive ; and I, too, though neither 
aged, nor dying, nor a bard, can see in fancy, clear cut and 
distinct, the visible image of a woodland glen — unequalled 
perhaps in England — not now the haunt — to continue the chant 
of the Gaelic poet — of ' wolves and roes and elks,' but of foxes 
and the tall red deer. 

Beautiful Haddon ! Grand even in the sere and withered 
garb of winter, lovely in its summer dress of ' sylvan green,' 
majestic in its red and orange of Octoberjdays. Happy were the 
hours I have spent wandering through its leafy recesses, climbing 
Its * hill of hinds,' toiling up or scrambling down * the steep of 
the sloping glen * which slants precipitously to the narrow river 
valley ; and precious, too, the memories of days of chase of stag 
and otter, of marvellous unexpected glimpses of moor and wood- 
land scenery; as when once, climbing at evening through the 
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mystical stillness of Storridge and its 'thousand pinesf' — leaving 
a dead stag, and tired hounds, and triumphant huntsmen, 
far below me at Hartford — I looked back upon Haddon 
Hill, and saw the dying sun strike it, and with one magic touch 
turn that 'mile-long heathery wave' into a dome of dazzling 
liquid gold, whilst, beneath it and around, the mists and shadows 
seethed in the black abyss. All these things, and many more, 
have been burned into my memory — ^not to be forgotten. 

The chase had swept through the woods. We saw here and 
there a scarlet point of light flicker upon the far-oflf, opposite 
hillside. Our little company had dwindled down to two. 'They 
will turn in over again,' said my companion. According to the 
book of calculation of probabilities this should have been the 
case. But such calculations, though based upon experience of 
the habit and 'runs' of the deer, are often falsified by the 
result; and in this case the hind never returned, but, fleeing 
down the valley of the Exe, perished at Hampton. 

We waited for a long time, listening intently. Only the 
harsh roar of the little swollen river broke the stillness. Several 
times one of us would excite the expectations of the other by 
declaring that he heard some sound of the returning chase. It 
is strange how the imagination plays upon the senses. A cock- 
crow, a village bell, or even the lowing of a cow, simulate * the 
sound of the horn,* and raise hopes which are not to be fulfilled. 
It grew dusk, and with the darkness the cold became every 
moment more biting. There is a time when Perseverance de- 
generates into Obstinacy. We decided, in unclassic but expres- 
sive language, ' to chuck it up.' My companion left me for some 
village by the river ; my path lay up the hillside. 

I went silently along the winding woodside tracks, but not so 
silently as not to disturb their woodland beasts, as occasional 
plunges and crashes to right and left showed me. 

Suddenly, turning a comer sharply, I found myself in the 
presence of a hind. She had not seen me ; and a swift impulse 
caused me to sink silently down behind a clump of withered 
fern. A few yards severed us. The deer stood rigid as bronze, 
the infinitely delicate ear searching the atmosphere, the infinitely 
delicate nostril vibrating and questing for the unknown, hidden 
danger — ^wide-eyed, carven like a statue, till 

' All of a sudden the sinister smeU of a man — 
Awaft on a wind-slant — wavered and ran, 
And sifted along through the braken, and passed that way.' 
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And suddenly the stiffened limbs relaxed — there was a leap and 
a crash, and far away through the forest I heard the frozen under- 
growth giving way before her impetuous career with a splitting 
sound like the tearing of a cloth — and the vision was gone. 

And so at nightfall into Dulverton, and home by the last 
train. There were two men in the carriage discoursing of the 
town they were leaving. * A dull place in winter/ said one of 
them. ' Yes,* replied the other ; * that is how it gets its name — 
Dul-verton.* I do not often join unasked in the conversation of 
others, but on this occasion the spirit moved me to comment I 
told them that the name ' Dulverton ' was the Keltic * Ddl-ford- 
ton,' meaning ' the town on the ford at the bend of the river.' 
But he said there was no ford. This I denied. He replied, 

* Then there is no bend in the river.' It is useless to argue with 
a man like that. 

II. 
A DAY with the harriers. I have seen many, and so doubt- 
less has my reader. Thus the choice is hard. Will you choose 
an October day — still, sunny weather after a night of storm and 
rain ; a cloudless blue sky, and a ' blazing ' scent ; a good hare 
flying before a driving storm of hound music, raced to death in 
five-and-twenty minutes — or a day of unpropitious wind and 
weather, where all the craft of huntsmen, and cunning of hound 
are brought to bear upon the beast of chase — lengthened 

* checks,' scent at times picked out at foot's pace — inch by inch ; 
when the hare, listening upon the hilltops, for the first half-hour 
seems half frightened, half contemptuous; during the second 
admits that the outlook is growing serious ; finds at the end of 
the third that her time has come to die. * How will you have 
it ? ' Glancing through the pages of my hunting diary I find 
records of many a day — good, bad, and indifferent Just the 
bare outline of the run, tersely written, and the date above it 
It will be for me to recreate the story — to give life, if possible, 
to the dry bones of * a day that is dead.' 

I have chosen a ' winter day,' and a t)T)ical Devonshire scene. 
A heavy swollen river spanned by a grey bridge, the hospitable 
farm where the hounds have this morning met — to the north the 
pleasant expanse of * the Park,' and all around * marsh ' and 
meadow, field and coppice, fading away in the distance into blue 
haziness. 

We are not long in finding. Several hares are on foot almost 
at once ; and the good hounds settle on to one and drive along 
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merrily. They skim up the long slope of the hill ; pursued 
and pursuers vanish into a small cover. To and fro in Danes 
Wood goes the roaring chase, for our quarry is not inclined to 
quit this haven of refuge. But the wild music grows fiercer and 
fiercer — the hounds are not to be baulked of their prey. As we 
wait assembled in the field a brown form slips down the bank^ 
and, after a moment s hesitation, darts away under the hedge- 
row, but not unobserved. With a crash the hounds sweep over, 
race into the field, and 'throw up.* There is a silence very 
striking after the wild clamour that preceded it. But the 
' check ' is short ; one of the leaders of the pack swings round, 
the rest fly to his aid, and with renewed energy they sldm along 
in pursuit. 

We are not destined to enter * the Park,' which lies before 
us, rising like a wooded island from a sea of undulating fallow 
and pasture. The hare turns back, shrinking perhaps from 
facing the open expanse, and trusting to crafty doubles among 
the hedgerows to throw off her pursuers. But her hopes are 
vain, and we, standing high placed upon a hedge, can watch 
with ease the manifold turnings and windings of the chase. To 
and fro upon the opposite hillside go horsemen and hounds. 
They ascend the slope almost to its summit, then swiftly descend 
into the valley. Between them and ourselves is another small 
cover, Cutton Allers to wit * It's just about killing-time,' re- 
marks my companion. I consult my watch, and find that the 
hunt has lasted fifty minutes ; but it is impossible to forecast 
the endurance of a wild animal. ' It may go on for another 
hour,' I reply. But the music grows louder and louder, nearer 
and nearer — it storms along the valley, all the wood trembles 
with it And then glances of inquiry pass between us. It is 
hard to stand there inactive whilst that heart-stirring clamour 
of hound and horn thrills every nerve. We rush down the slope 
and we are just in time. 

A low bank and a ditch separate us from the cover, and we 
pause for a moment as the cry comes crashing towards us. 
Then a black body leaps the bank, and plunges into the ditch 
just in time to escape the grasp of the leading hound. But only 
for a moment. There is a splash of water, a cataract of hounds 
pouring over the bank, and before we can move the huntsman 
dashes forward, and the drenched and draggled carcase is 
snatched from the gaping jaws which in another minute would 
have been its grave. It is one of the charms of hare hunting 
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that one has not far to go for a find, and in this case not many 
minutes elapse before a second ' See ho I ' is heard. But one 
chase is not unlike another, and I almost owe my reader an apo- 
logy for attempting to describe it, when the Master Magician has 
done so in words that every hare hunter should know by heart — 

* Hast thou pursued the timorous, flying hare ? 
Mark the poor wretch, to overshoot his troubles, 
How he outruns the wind, and with what care 
He turns and crosses with a thousand doubles. 
The very musets through the which he goes 
Are like a labyrinth to amaze his foes.' 

But all her * turns and crosses ' are without avail — her laby- 
rinthine ' doubles ' are worked out with unerring fidelity. And, 
when the chase has lasted but an hour, our quarry appears to be 
almost at her last resources, as she limps slowly along under the 
hedge, whilst her foes are ringing her funeral knell in the field 
above with an ever-increasing clamour. 

* His very grief may be compared well 
To one sore sick, that hears the passing bell.' 

And now the leading hound views her for a moment as she 
gains the further hedge. 

We are in luck ; and along the brow of the hill we strain 
every nerve, and run level with the pack across the field. As 
we scramble up the hedge we find them just below, bewildered 
and ' at fault/ The hare, dead beat, has lain down, or, in hunting 
parlance, * squatted.' She cannot be many yards from us, but 
the long grass hides her, and a hare has a wondrous faculty for 
remaining invisible. But her heart must fail within her as the 
hounds, with noses to the ground, quest eagerly for their prey. 
It is a critical moment, and there is scarcely anything more 
interesting to watch than this game of ' hide and seek.' But the 
odds are against the hare ; her pursuers are too many, and one 
stumbles upon her as she lies concealed. She springs up — there 
is a crash of melody as the pack view her ; they sweep on, the 
foremost hound almost touching her ; one sharp turn and he has 
overshot the mark. She breathes a moment longer. But the 
whole * cry ' are around her. They close in. Whoo-whoop 1 

III. 

Ten miles to the north of Exeter the ever-ascending slope 
of the country culminates in a range of hills eighteen^hundred 
VOL. xm, *F 
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feet in height No pinnacle of rock marks its highest point, 
«ndy being cultivated to its summit, the impressive grandeur of 
Dartmoor or Dunkery is wanting. But when you have reached 
the top the whole country unrolls before you like a panorama. 
Southward winds the silver line of the Exe, and from a fold of 
the hills rises the smoke of the city. Southward, still, the sea 
glitters under the winter sun ; westward, hills, almost equalling 
in height the one on which you stand, stretch away in alternate 
squares of red and green ; to the north and west, a labyrinth of 
hill and dale, with the Wellington monument clear cut against 
the sky — a landmark to half the county. 

Leaving the summit of the hill, a turn to the right leads us 
down a green lane descending to Bradninch and the river Culm. 
We follow the narrow path, shut in on each side by high hedges, 
for about a mile, and then turn into a field upon the left. Below 
us lies a small, straggling cover — ' Road Moors,' to wit. This is 
our meeting place for to-day, and to those who know it, it is ' a 
name to conjure with.* During the first half of the season it is 
an almost unfailing ' find ' for a fox. The hounds are thrown 
in at one end of the cover, and with almost automatic regularity 
Reynard issues from the other. To-day is no exception to the 
rule. The hounds have scarcely threaded half the wood before 
a sonorous * Tally ho!' is heard and a ruddy form is seen 
winding amidst the stunted gorse bushes. He half ascends the 
hill towards us, then, doubling back, slips along the hedgerow 
and disappears from view. But the shouting of the watchers on 
the hills tells us which way he has gone. Now the pack have 
reached the open, shoot up the opposite hillside, and are for a 
moment silent as they cast around for the scent Downwards 
they stream again, and the whole valley rings and re-echoes as 
they race up it upon a burning scent. Along the summits of 
the hills on either side the horsemen speed along parallel with 
the chase ; the music grows fainter and fainter, and in a few 
minutes nothing remains but the track of hoofs hard beaten into 
the earth, to give the He to our feeling that 

' The earth hath bubbles as the water hath, 
And these are of them.' 

And what now ? It is the general impression that when the 
hounds have found and fairly gone away nothing is left for the 
pedestrian but to seek the nearest road home. But a very few 
days with hounds will show that this belief is unfounded. No 
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doubt it is so in level pasture lands, but not in a rugged and 
hilly country. This I hope to quickly prove to my reader. 

After this the gates of heaven are opened, and a fierce storm 
of hail and sleet beats upon us. But it is soon over, and the 
small band of devoted followers of the chase creep from the 
shelter of the hedgerow. We are able to hazard more than a 
guess as to the direction in which the hunt has gone, and the 
shortest way to a point of vantage from which a fresh expanse 
of country may be swept is by the road we came. 

Once more at the summit of the ridge, we carefully scan the 
foldings of the hills south and east. Just below us lies a small 
copse, and outside it a few horsemen are standing. We listen 
eagerly for sound of horn or hound, but hear nothing. ' They 
have killed him,* suggests some one. 'Gone to ground more 
likely,' replies a more experienced *hand* — or should I say 
* foot ' ? We soon solve the mystery by descending the steep 
slope of a few fields and splashing through a marshy ' bottom.* 
There, just inside the cover, we find the objects of our search. 
' Gone to ground ' he has, and is, for the time being, in safety. 

Two courses are open, either to raise the siege and try for 
another fox, or to summon a band of sappers and miners and 
carry his castle by storm. The choice is soon made, and it is 
seldom that the sturdy natives of this country are far off when 
wanted. The task of unearthing a fox appeals strongly to their 
sporting sympathies, and is lucrative to boot 

Re3aiard*s stronghold has been well chosen, and more than 
two hours' steady work with spade and twobill is necessary 
before a permanent impression is made. At last a shout from 
the other side of the hedge warns us to be on the qui vive. 
Steadily the hole is enlarged ; then the pointed muzzle and shifty 
eyes of our quarry are visible as he surveys us, evidently ill at 
ease. Fortunately the hounds have been kept back, or they 
would have made short work of Reynard. And now his whole 
head rises from the earth, and with many a heave and struggle 
he emerges from his dismantled fortress. One hasty glance he 
casts around, then, with head and brush laid low, plunges into 
the thick bramble undergrowth and disappears from view. 

Now stand still, and mark how the pack, wild with joy at the 
release from their enforced idleness, fly to the spot. The small 
cover is alive with white leaping forms, and their music rolls 
along the valley like thunder. It is well for Reynard that he 
has not loitered, or his shift would have been short. Now they 
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leave the wood and flash along the meadow like flame along a 
train of powder. If we wish to see more we must not wait here 
longer. The horsemen, galloping furiously in the wake of the 
pack, already appear like crows in the distance. 

Had I been alone I should certainly have gone home. There 
did not seem to be the smallest chance of seeing the hounds 
again that day. But Fate, and a pilot — ^wily beyond the wiliness 
of ordinary foot fox-hunters— decreed otherwise. He took us 
under his wing, and, like a sporting Cook or Gaze, ' personally 
conducted * us to the finish. He knew of an unstopped earth, 
and took us directly to it. We walked the whole way. 

We arrived there at the same moment as the fox. With 
dragging brush and lolling tongue Reynard breasted the slope 
of the hill. We made a rush for this earth, but we were too 
late. Blown and beaten as he was, his speed exceeded ours, 
and sixty- five minutes from his last disinterment he again 
sought temporary safety underground. Then the pack, with 
eyes aflame and bristling hair, flung themselves upon the open 
hole and clamoured furiously for blood. Then the huntsman, 
* bloody with spurring, fiery hot with haste,' came in view. Then 
the field collected one by one, perhaps a dozen in all. And then 
the sun went down, for it was four o'clock upon a * winter day.' 

'We held a council standing' beneath the shadow of the 
hedge upon the hillside. Some would have shown mercy; others, 
mindful of plundered hen-roosts, demanded the death of the 
prisoner. And the hounds, wrathful at being deprived of their 
well-earned booty, added their not uncertain voices. But decision 
lay with the Master, and he pronounced sentence of death. Pre- 
parations were made for the execution. More workmen and tools 
were sent for, also cider to refresh them when their efforts flagged, 
and a small brass lamp to shed whatever light it could afford 
upon the scene. And all the time the darkness grew and grew. 

The burst had been a sharp one, as the quivering limbs 
and foam-splashed sides of the horses showed. Two gallant 
steeds lay prone on the earth, their riders leaning over them in 
anxious solicitude. But, when their girths had been loosened, 
the breath returned into their nostrils, and with many a heave 
and tremor of limb they again stood on their feet. 

After all the horses had been taken or sent away, we gathered 
— a small group— around the besieged fox. The whole country 
side was wrapped in outer darkness, for neither moon nor stars 
were visible in the clouded sky. Only that one comer stood out 
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of the darkness, faintly illumined by one flickering light ; now 
casting into relief the forms of the workers as they stooped 
upon the spade or swung the mattock, and now bringing one 
face or another for a moment prominently out of the surrounding 
shadow. 

The cider flask went its rounds, stories were told and jests 
exchanged, and at intervals mining operations were suspended 
for a short time to allow one or another of the reliable old 
hounds to give us a clue as to Reynard's whereabouts as he 
shifted uneasily from side to side of his stronghold. To go 
further into detail would be to tax the patience of my readers. 
Sufiice it to say that, after two hours' digging, Reynard was 
viewed, and a ringing * Tally ho ! * brought the hounds to the 
spot. They surged in and cast themselves upon the luckless 
fox as a wave covers a sinking boat A sudden gust of wind 
extinguished our one light, and we stood mute in the darkness^ 
surrounded by gaping trenches, with that savage 'worry* in 
our midst There was no sound of horn or holloa to announce 
the death, and nothing was visible in the thick darkness. The 
lamp was hastily relit, and Reynard's remains captured from 
the hounds, to be hastily and ignominiously stripped of mask^ 
brush, and pads. So the chase finished well ; huntsmen and 
hounds vanished into the night, and all separated. 




BESS AND I. 

ByK. C. 

|H£RE lived a sapient elder, who, 
Discussing company, 
Allowed its excellence for two. 
But doubted it for three. 
And when November skies are bright. 

When hounds are in full cry. 
We find his definition right, 
My brown mare Bess and I. 

For when we gather into rank 

Along the covert-side, 
Hard by my stirrup and her flank 

The Knight in Scarlet ride; 
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But sprucest man and smartest horse 

Unheeded hover nigh, 
We wait a whimper in the gorse. 

My brown mare Bess and I. 

Then off we go across the downs, 

Like coursers from the mark, 
To flinch not, where the bullfinch frowns 

Above us grim and dark; 
Or where the shelving fallow drops 

To let the brook go by, 
Ptirling beneath the pollard tops, 

My brown mare Bess and I. 

The North wind roaring in my ears. 

Drives anxious thought away, 
The doubts, perplexities, and fears 

That vex us day by day; 
Riddles we strive to solve in vain, 

The bitter How and Why, 
We leave such cobwebs of the brain 

Behind us, Bess and I. 

And some day, when the fox has died 

And all the chase is done, 
I mean to set my teeth and ride 

Towards the setting sun : 
Where we shall find that hunting-ground 

Beyond the western sky. 
Haunted by phantom horse and hound, 

My brown mare Bess and I. 

There many a gallant knight of old 

Will gather in the mist. 
The courtly Claude will ask our gold* 

And Mytton shake his fist; 
Old heroes of the road and chase 

Their speed with us will try, 
But in a ghostly pounding-race 

We'll beat them, Bess and I. 
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LEAVES— NOT FROM A DIARY. 

By Noss Mayo. 

^EAR me, this is most conflicting! Here's a letter 
from a friend, begging me earnestly to shoot with 
him to-morrow, and promising as far, he says, as 
human frailty is able to predict, capital sport. But 
to-morrow is the last day of the salmon fishing season, and 
although the water and the weather are not exactly right, ought 
I not to see what the end of the season will bring me before I 
consign my rod and gear to winter quarters ? What an agitating 
problem ? Helplessly I light my pipe, and look round for aid to 
solve it. My dog, who looks up as if he instinctively divines my 
perplexity, is sleek and well, and dearly longing for a run. 
There is no doubting where his sympathies would be if he were 
asked to decide for me. But he is biassed. Two comers of my 
room are respectively devoted to shooting and fishing para- 
phernalia. If the dog feels inclined to leave the hearthrug he 
•drops himself, companionlike, alongside the gun, but the fishing 
gear never by any consideration whatever comes in for the 
slightest notice. I must not, therefore, allow your very pre- 
judiced desires, doggie, to influence me. 

Let me read the letter again. * There are three or four 
•coveys of birds which have never been shot at during the season.' 

How glorious 1 ' Farmer B says pheasants have been in his 

turnips much too plentifully lately.' This is so tempting, that 
for the moment I have decided. But there is no divesting one's 
self of the feeling that one's duty lies at the river on this last day. 
The day after will be too late, and partridges and pheasants will 
wait My friend will be disappointed, but I am afraid there is 
very little method in his disappointment. He does not fish, 
and for the life of him he cannot understand any man preferring 
a fish to a pheasant. 

The decision is at last arrived at. Of two unmixed blessings, I 
choose (as I hope) the best, and my chair is shifted until its back is 
towards the guns. Yes, I must have this last day on the river, 
which afler that may purl, or meander, or glide, or behave itself 
as poetic fishermen say it does until another season comes round. 
A week ago I was out and did next to nothing. I saw a salmon, 
-it is true, but after he had seen me once he evidently concluded 
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that I was bent on doing him no good, so he firmly and eflfectivelyr 
cut me. I tried to re-open acquaintanceship with him two or 
three times during the day, but his resolution was not to be 
shaken. I got a couple of sea trout which might, by some 
process of physiological amalgamation, have made one decent 
sized fish, and, besides that, I lost the best cast I had ; so that as 
far as precedent goes there is really nothing to depend on for this 
last da:y. But there has been a spring tide since then, and salmon 
always run up at such times, and — well, FU go a-fishing, and 
there's an end of it. 

Next morning I and my boy, whose years had just reached 
double figures,and who had been 'blooded 'only a short time before,, 
started off to the river, with its prospective excitement, as happily 
and as lightly as ardent fishermen usually set off at such times. 
There had been a high wind during the night, and a cold north- 
westerly breeze was blowing straight up the valley. This was 
somewhat discouraging, but we were by no means prepared to 
find the river as it actually appeared. The high wind had 
loosened every available leaf from the hundreds of trees round us,, 
and by a peculiarly indescribable concentration of effort had 
apparently driven the whole lot into our little river, where in 
myriads they floated calmly and peacefully down, as if the sea 
were their natural bourne. 

I b^^ to doubt whether I had, after all, chosen the best of 
two unmixed blessings. However, here I was on a river without 
the slightest probability of being disturbed by any one, and where 
there were salmon. Of this there was no question, and if these 
leaves would only give me some of the water, instead of quietly 
and selfishly monopolising the whole thing there would be a 
chance. The lovely weir pool, where the salt water ends and 
the fresh water b^ns, was my first cast, and generally my surest 
find. The water was in fair condition as far as colour went, and,, 
considering the weather, just the thing for a small brass minnow 
with which I had specially armed myself. Off it went into the 
rough water at the foot of the weir, and, almost instantly, I 
caught — a leaf. There was no disappointment whatever about 
this, my expectations were realised to the letter. Off went the 
minnow again, and I caught — another leaf. 

A few days before I had been listening to the rhapsodies 
of a lady who was pardonably ecstatic over the delicious blend- 
ing of the autumnal colourings in the woods near my house. I 
supported her expressions of taste with warmth, but if I had 
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known that the component parts of that same landscape were to 
be the means of spoiling my last day's fishing, my zeal would 
have bepn most considerably tempered. As a boy I disliked 
jam, because it was occasionally given me with a less palatable 
medicinal compound, and, for similar reasons, it is quite possible 
when I am asked to pass an opinion on the harmony of colour 
in fading leaves, that I shall own my preference for those which 
stand out firmly and gracefully in all their vernal freshness, and 
which, in fact, do not fall off. 

In the pool above the weir I try again, and perhaps for the 
space of two whole seconds, my minnow is allowed to gyrate 
unmolested. But two seconds are too few, very often, for a fish 
to acquaint himself with the lure, and as before I landed a leaf 
instead. What a combination of effort is here in this pool to spoil 
my two or three remaining hours? See the endless army of 
obstructionists rolling down. Some there are, fresh arrivals, which 
twist and twirl and elbow each other on the surface ; others find 
their gravity from two inches to a foot under water — huge 
chestnut and sycamore refuse with stalky appendages like plaice 
with pipe-stem tails, and blackened, water-logged nondescripts 
rolling over and over at the bottom as if tired out with long- 
borne struggles to find a home where they may lie down and wait 
for dissolution. One gets a sort of melancholy interest in watch- 
ing, and some sort of satisfaction out of the fact that there must 
be an end to this bedraggled and wretched procession some time. 

Higher up I try again, and with my Devon sunk as deep as 
I can consistently so do, it comes along without collision through 
a most beautiful piece of water. What an opportunity, I 
thought ; the only real chance yet ; but, unfortunately, the one 
thing necessary is absent. I try again : there must be a fish there ; 
but, alas, the opportunity is gone. The single spies which favoured 
me at my first cast were succeeded by whole battalions. 
Making one grand sweeping charge, they bore down on my little 
minnow, and so enveloped it, that I drew it ashore with a 
cargo of semi-decomposition suflficient to dress a flower-bed. 

At last I began to try what a little manipulation would do, 
and guided my minnow, as far as I was able, in and out among 
the little passages between the leaves, but this, as may be 
imagined, was only partly successful ; for in order to do it, and 
to change the course of the minnow, it would at times rush along 
revolving like a torpedo fan, and at others would stop and sink ; 
the passage across being a series of bobs and spurts. One soon 
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became cognisant of the fact that the fish which took it under 
such circumstances must have had something wrong with its 
cerebral organization. 

A suggestion was now made by my youngster that we should 
leave this water and go further up, where, according to human 
reasoning, there should be fewer leaves. This was adopted, and 
we marched by a quarter of a mile of ordinarily good fishing 
water, and re-opened the attack at a lovely pool which nestled 
deep between smooth ivy-covered boulders, and was crossed by 
a most picturesque foot-bridge. Many a fish has had to succumb 
in this pool, and to-day I really expected something. We had 
not got beyond the region of our friends the enemies yet ; there 
might have been a few thousands less coming down, but there 
were still enough to make fishing exquisitely tantalising. 

Seeing a part of the pool which was rather sparely tenanted 
with them, I got the minnow well in, and at it came easily, but 
resolutely, what appeared to be a grilse. In an instant I should 
have been in full action, and the whole day's misery would have 
been atoned for, but, just then, a scra^y, slimy, and battered 
apology for a leaf hitched itself on to the minnow, and clung to 
it with a kind of effervescing exuberance. It was all up, of 
course. The grilse left hurriedly, wondering, perhaps, at the 
immense voracity of a little yellow fish like that 

Every now and then in my calm intervals — for there were 
occasions, as may be imagined, when my back was up — my 
mind's eye pictured to me my friend in the turnips shooting 

Farmer B 's pheasants, and glowing with the excitement of 

rare sport ; and to make the picture more gloomy, perhaps, in 
his mind's eye, if he has time to use it, he will be seeing his 
friend holding on like grim death to a fifteen-pounder, and 
scrambling over boulder and bank in pursuit, until at last he 
lands it with all the satisfaction and pride of a hero. 

However, indulging in mental phantasies is not fishing, and 
as, after keen calculation, I find myself possessed of just enough 
desperate courage to enable me to fish another pool, I go for it. 
Often and often had this pool given me sport, and there was 
pretty certain to be a salmon in it now. With a great amount 
of preliminary care and deliberation, therefore, the minnow was 
placed just where it ought to be placed to commence its evolu- 
tions. You could almost count two before anything interfered 
with its progress. Then there was a heavy, strong grab. * At 
last patience is rewarded,' I murmured, without any particular 
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emphasis on the word 'patience.' There was no struggle to 
commence with — a heavy fish nearly always takes a little time 
to elaborate its plan of action ; no movement yet, only a dead 
pull : and, somehow, my spririts fell as fast as they rose. Gather- 
ing in my line, I caught sight of my questionable captiu'e, and 
the climax of the whole day's troubles was reached. Not a leaf 
this time. Oh, no ! It was a whole branchy covered with hun- 
dreds of leaves. The weight of iniquity in each separate one had 
evidently been too much for the parent branch, which had broken 
down under it. 

* That'll do to-day,' I said to my boy, and we tackled up, and 
went to test the resources of one of the principal institutions in 
the neighbouring village. So much for my choice of two un- 
mixed blessings. 

I have not seen my friend yet since this day ; perhaps, 
through suffering a series of kindred misfortunes on the same 
occasion, he has not yet seen me. 

• ••••♦ 

During the revision of the proof of the foregoing, news 
reached me of the death from typhoid fever of my dear friend, 
J. Moray Brown (*Dooker'), so well known to the readers of 
Fores*. How vividly comes back to my recollection memories 
of happy days spent with him on this same river ! The hearti- 
ness, zeal, and endless good humour which he threw into the 
sport made me long for his companionship ; and although hard 
and imperative demands on his time were too frequently inter- 
posed, they were delightful days when we did meet. I would 
walk miles any day to fish with a man like him. He was one of 
the most affectionate of men, and a true friend. How often do 
we wish that the links which grapple such true friends to our souls 
might wear away with old age, and not be suddenly wrenched 
and cruelly snapped in their full strength! 
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EORGE SMITH & CO., 151 Strand, the well-known 
saddlers, have recently introduced The Bayly Hunt- 
ing Bridle, which is the invention of a military 
officer. The peculiarity of this bridle is that, not- 
withstanding the bits are sewn in, they are readily detachable, 
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and neither buckles or studs are used. Hunting men will do 
well to notice this. 

The Patent Double Dee Breeching^ introduced likewise by this 
firm, is scarcely as widely known as it should be, for, if it had 
but one of the merits which it justly claims — ^viz., to render 
unnecessary the odiously stigmatising kicking-strap— it would 
deserve all praise. 

Outdoor Life in England^ by Arthur F. Fisher, is a veiy 
readable book by this invariably entertaining author. Natural 
history and botany occupy a conspicuous portion of the work. 
The minute description of birds and animals demonstrate wide 
experience and exhaustive research, nor is the element of sport 
in connexion therewith absent Lovers of nature will revel in 
these pages. Richard Bentley & Son are the publishers. 



We congratulate Mr. Hubert Garle on the appearance of his 
first book. Hunting in the Golden Days (F. V. White & Co.), and 
doubt not that all who enjoy a good sporting story will welcome 
it as the forerunner of others yet to come. It$ attractions are 
enhanced by Finch Mason's clever and characteristic illustrations. 
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LEAVE IT TO ME. 

By Finch Mason. 

I. 

^HAT well-known and distinguished gentleman rider 
(so he flattered himself, at least), Tommy Desborough, 
or Mr. Dabchick — ^to give him the elegant name 
he had adopted for himself for purposes of his 
own — lay stretched out in an easy attitude on the sofa in his 
•cosy sitting-room in Norris Street, St James's, one Sunday 
morning in April, partaking of the cup of cocoa and modicum of 
buttered toast that, regularly as clockwork, constituted his 
morning meal, with the languid and appetiteless air of a man 
who, either in mind or body, has gone amiss in some way that 
needs explaining. Tommy, too, his modest breakfast finished, 
•discards as useless his unsmoked cigarette, and lights instead a 
cigar of extra large dimensions, at which he puffs away like a 
steam-engine. 

Yes! there is something decidedly wrong with Mr. Dab- 
chick this morning. What is it ? Dissipation ? 

Oh, dear, no ! Tommy's clear skin and bright eye gave such 
an accusation the he direct at once. 

Besides, is it not notorious that, such a slave is the great 
amateur horseman to his favourite pastime of race-riding, he 
lives the life of an anchorite almost, denying his unfortunate 
stomach all the good things of this world to an alarming extent, 
for fear of upsetting his nerves or putting on weight ? He cer- 
tainly sits up latish sometimes of a night pla}ang cards or 
billiards at the Brawleigh, but then, again, nothing stronger than 
VOL. XIII. G 
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lemon squash ever passes his lips. No, it certainly isn't 
dissipation. 

Love? Perish the thought! Tommy had never yet seen 
the woman that he liked half as well as himself, let alone better. 

Pecuniary embarrassments? Don't say that the hard- 
headed, strong-minded Tommy — who, like Mr. Daniel Quilp, of 
immortal memory, can boast of being as sharp as a ferret and as 
cunning as a weasel, and who prides himself, at eight-and- 
twenty, on having forgotten more than nine octogenarians out of 
ten know — is what is termed 'hard up!' Don't say so! please^ 
don't! 

Alas ! I regret to say that such is the case. It is so^ as our 
American cousins say, and this is how it came about 

Steeplechasing, as we all know, has of late sadly deteriorated, 
principally owing to the withdrawal of their patronage by the 
men of rank and position who formerly gave it their support. 
An inferior class of owners take their place ; an inferior class of 
horses compete for the engagements that in former years were 
contested by The Lamb, Disturbance, and suchlike celebrities ; 
whilst the in-and-out running that takes place day after day is 
of such an extraordinary character that admirers of the sport 
as a sport may well turn their backs, and say 'I'll have no 
more of it.' 

Now our young friend, *Mr. Dabchick,' was as ardent a patron 
of steeplechasing as could be found in a day's march. Besides 
having a half share in half a dozen screws located at Jack Sly- 
boots* stables down in Flatshire, on whose backs he sported silk 
on all occasions, he was always ready to ride for a friend, or any 
one who chose to ask him, for that matter, so partial was he to 
the business. 

This was all very well in itself, and, so long as his bones did 
not suffer in the process, perfectly harmless ; but when it came 
to not only backing his own mounts, but those of other people, 
with but indifferent success for several months at a stretch, it 
was no wonder that Master Tommy's purse began to feel rather 
* so-so * after the repeated calls upon it. One or two warmish 
nights, too, at the Brawleigh, not forgetting a rather expensive 
flutter at baccarat t'other night in his friend Rattlebones' rooms 
in Piccadilly, had not tended to improve matters. 

It had come to this at last, that if what is termed a ' starting 
price ' job, that had been arranged for at the Poppleton Steeple- 
chases — a little one day hunt meeting that was to take place on the 
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Wednesday following — did not'come off/ *Mr. Dabchick/ the cele- 
brated gentleman rider, would be a passenger in that well-known 
thoroughfare popularly known as Queer Street Old True Blue, 
the horse who was to be taken down to do the trick, was quite 
capable of the task, notwithstanding the heavy weight allotted 
to him by the handicapper, and under ordinary circumstances 
our friend Tommy would have feared nothing, but times had 
been so bad of late, and his luck was apparently so dead out,, 
that he really had no confidence left either in himself (and 
Tommy fancied * Mr. Dabchick/ I can tell you) or the good 
horse True Blue, the nag he placed, and with reason, more 
reliance in than any other in his stable. 

The race looked a real good thing for the old horse, and if 
properly worked there was a small fortune to be won. But, no. 
Tommy had lost his pluck for once. Oh, if he could only square 
all the other horses, and thus ' mak sikker,' as the Red Comyn 
said when he turned back to ^nisA the victim he had left 
wounded in the church ! He was just doing a little mental arith- 
metic as to how much the squaring — supposing it were possible 
— ^would cost, when a loud knock was heard at the street-door» 
followed by the sound of a cheery voice inquiring, in a tone 
which could be heard all over the house, ' Is he up yet ?* 

' By Jove ! ' exclaimed Tommy, jumping hastily off the sofa, 
* it's old " Leave-it-to-me," dashed if it ain't ! The very man of 
all others I wanted to see !* 

Mr. Digby Lomax, otherwise known to his many friends 
as ' Leave-it-to-me ' — a nickname given to him on account of an 
expression which, from sheer force of habit, he was constantly 
in the habit of using — a sanguine-looking, well-dressed gentle- 
man of middle age, who now somewhat boisterously entered 
Mr. Dabchick*s sitting-room, was one of those of whom it might 
safely be said he was everybody's friend but his own. Though 
his own affairs were perpetually in a state of * anyhow,' he 
neglected them in the most unselfish and disinterested way 
possible in order that he might devote his time and talents to 
the difficulties, financial and otherwise, of his ' pals,' as he called 
his friends. And such a reputation had he for astuteness and 
capacity for 'pulling 'em thraugh^ don't you know,' that his 
clients kept him constantly busy. 

* Go to old Digby Lomax,' was the war-cry of the ' Jeunesse 
Dorefe ' of the period to a man when in a scrape, and, if after 
a patient hearing of the case he burst out with * 111 pull you 
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through, my boy ; only " leave it to me T' they knew the thing was 
as good as done, and went away with a light and grateful heart 

Such is a slight sketch of the sage who, with brandy and 
soda at his elbow and a cigar between his lips, now sat down 
to listen attentively to his friend Desborough*s tale of woe. 

'And you must look sharp about it, Tommy, old man/ 
observed * Leave-it-to-me,* glancing at his watch, * for IVe pro- 
mised to be with Johnnie Featherstone at one o'clock. Man to 
be envied Johnnie is, I can tell you. Engaged to Miss Bovril, 
the heiress. Twenty thousand a year, my boy, if she's got a 
penny — ^just think of that ! Date for the wedding actually fixed, 
and everything going on swimmingly, when that double-distilled 
little devil, Popsy Maltravers, of the Frivolity, must needs shove 
her confounded face in and try and stop the match — ^threatening 
to bring an action for breach, and take all Johnnie's love letters 
to the heiress — came to me, poor boy, with tears in his eyes — 
told him I thought I could pull him through, if he'd only ** leave 
it to me," and I've been as good as my word. It's been a deuce 
of a job though. From sundry hints she threw out, I gathered 
that she had some solicitor chap at her back, and, in consequence, 
the fair lady rode the high horse to an alarming extent — treated 
my offer of 300/. a year with scorn and contumely ; in fact, 
wouldn't listen to reason at all. For once in my life, I assure 
you, I was in despair, and then a happy thought occurred to me, 
which I acted upon without a moment's delay — I made love to 
her on my own account /' 

'Was it a success?' 

' Well, I can only tell you that, with her head resting lovingly 
on my shoulder (my man tells me my coat will never be the 
same again, for he carit get that white stuff off), and eyes^- 
those very eyes that drove poor Johnnie, and doubtless many 
another young fool, to distraction, gazing languidly into mine 
(I can make play with my peepers, too, old as I am !), she 
handed me every one of the letters I wanted — that Beast's 
letters, as she termed them — and I went away rejoicing. 

* And now for your business, Tommy, my boy. Tell me all 
about it, and, if I can advise you, I will, you may depend.' 
• • • • • 

' Why,' exclaimed * Leave-it-to-me,' when he had heard what 
his friend had to say, * Why, this is the very best thing I've heard 
of for many a long day ! Good ? I should rather think it was, 
indeed ! 
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* I know the Poppleton Meeting well — ^performed there many 
a time myself in my salad days. 

* Mind you, I think old True Blue quite capable of doing the 
trick i^nthout any help, but still it is just as well in these bad 
times to make sure. 

' IVe got a plan, such a plan, in my mind's eye. Meanwhile^ 
all you have got to do now is to make arrangements for getting 
the money on (including three hundred for me, please), take 
the old horse down to the scene of action, wait for instructions 
from me (which you won't get until the last moment), and say 
nothing to nobody. And now good-bye, my boy, and take 
heart of grace. We're in for a real good thing if you will but 

•* leave it to me." ' 

• • ♦ * • 

It is a splendid day, quite summer-like, indeed, so hot is it^ 
and the whole of the country-side is assembled on Poppleton 
Common to witness the races. Imagine eleven hunters, all 
of more or less moderate calibre, assembled at the post for the 
United Hunt Steeplechase of three miles, weight for age^ 
gentlemen riders, of course, and old True Blue, bestridden by 
his owner, looking remarkably confident, quite the best-looking 
one of the lot 

The horses are ready, and Captain Pinkerton, whose mare 
is extremely restive, is just asking, in language of a sultry 
description, what has become of the starter, when a man suddenly 
came running up, a peremptory party, with a tremendous red 
beard, and almost breathless with the haste he has made. 

* AH right, gents !' gasped he as he pulled up; 'Mr. SHppum^ 
the starter's took unwell in the stand, and has harsked me to 
hact as his depitty. I forgot to arsk 'im for 'is flag, but a 
handkercher '11 do as well, no doubt' 

And, taking their silence for consent. Red-beard produced a 
white handkerchief, nearly as large as a towel, from his pocket. 
'Wot a splendid line! Beautiful start, I do declare !* said he> 
as he raised the impromptu flag. 

In another second, with a * Hoff you go, gents!' down it 
fell, and off* went the horses with the exception of True Blue. 

* Why don't you start, mister?' shouted Red-beard. 

' Because you're not the authorised starter, and had no flag,' 
replied Mr. Dabchick. 

* He's ridin' a waitin' race,' jeered one of the lookers-on. 
Meanwhile Red-beard had disappeared, to see how the starter 
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was getting on, no doubt, with such good effect that he had 
not been gone three minutes before down came that worthy 
himself on a grey hack and in a towering rage. 

* YouVe quite right, sir,* said he, addressing Tommy ; ' it 
was no start. It was a hoax though, if no worse. I was 
cantering down on my pony here, to fulfil my dooty, when a 
chap pulled me up short with a request that I would go to the 
Stewards at once, as they wanted to see me. Just as I got to 
the stand I heard the people holler, 'They're off!" and, sure 
enough, the next instant on they comes. Well, they'll have to 
run it again, that's certain, and, in my opinion, it's any odds 
on you, sir, with a fresh horse, on a hot day like this. As for 
that chap with the red beard, I only wish I could lay hold of 
him, that's all.' 

And the starter was quite right. 

The race had to be run all over again, and proved the good 
thing it looked for old True Blue. 

Red-beard disappeared in the most inconceivable manner, 
and could not be found, though hunted diligently for all over 
the course. 

True Blue, of course, started at a short price — two to one — 
but a lot of money was got on, and grateful Tommy Desborough 
declares there never was such a wonder in this world as * Leave 
it to me.' 




OUR YACHT-RACING SKIPPERS. 

By *RocKWOOD.' 

>T is generally asserted that poets are born, not made, 
and the same may also be said of yacht-racing 
skippers. A man may have guided a steamer of 
6000 tons or more across the Atlantic, and piloted 
a man-of-war through the dangerous gridiron movement, in 
executing which the Victoria and so many brave men were lost, 
but prove all at sea, in a special and metaphorical sense, in a 
five-ton cutter round mark boats. Experience in square-rigged 
vessels proves of small value for fore and aft work, in racing 
cutters, though now and then a young man who has finished his 
apprenticeship in a sailing vessel has found himself, after a year 
or two, equal to the best of those engaged in the business ; it is 
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not from such a direction that one looks for our skilled yachts- 
men. Yacht racing, indeed, bears the same relation to mercantile 
seamanship, that steeplechasing bears to riding to hounds. In 
the big channel matches, however, he who knows tides and 
landmarks is of great service. The average fisherman, as a rule, 
does not make a first-class pleasure sailor, being slow to act, 
and apt to cling at times to the old-fashioned systems of the 
particular haven he belongs to, and this in face of the advance 
made in naval architecture, and the superior skill shown by the 
sailmaker in cutting and shaping the canvas. When the 
present Marquis of Ailsa, who though now retired from the 
pastime takes a great interest in yacht and ship building, had 
launched for him the thirty-five ton yacht Foxhound, from the 
yard of Fife, of Fairlie- on -Clyde, he intrusted her sailing 
management to a crew of fishermen from the small fishing 
-colony of Dunure, on his own estates. They were all able men 
in their own boats — daring, hardy fellows — but it was evident to 
every one who understood anything about the sport, that the 
gallant little vessel was not sailed in the way she deserved to be. 
Captain John Houston, of Largs, was then winning all the 
first-class cutter matches with the Fiona, known sometimes as 
the Fawn, and the Terrible Fiona ; and he said to the Marquis, 
* My lord, there is more in the Little hound than has ever yet 
been taken out of her.' The advice was not lost, for old Ben 
Harris, a veteran of much experience, was given the tiller the 
second season, and with a trained racing crew under him, soon 
proved by the numerous prizes she secured that the Fioncis 
captain was right. Old Ben was a bit of a character in his way, 
and had been with the Marquis of Wilton, commodore of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, for many years. The Marquis was 
noted for not being too extravagant in the clothing department, 
-either as regards his yachtsmen or himself. One day the 
officials at the Castle (the squadron quarters) could not read 
what they took to be a signal flying in the rigging, so they sent 
off a boat to inquire. * Signal be blowed,' shouted Ben, when 
they hailed him, * it's only the governor's No. 3 pair of 
breeches which I have been a washin' of.' Captain John 
Houston has long retired from yacht racing, and is content with 
the less exciting life of managing a steam yacht. * Glasgow 
Johnnie,' as he was sometimes termed in southern waters, 
retained his broad Scotch accent all through, and his orders to 
_give * a wee bit pu*,' puzzled the English members of his crew 
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at times. He was fond of * tight lacing/ as hard straining o» 
the sheets and tacks of the sails is termed, and the result of this 
was frequent breaking of spars. Though the area of canvas 
carried was far from being so broad in the vessels of Fiances 
time as at present, the work was every bit as severe, and the 
excitement as trying. As to comfort, there was none from end 
to end of the ship, for both cabin and forecastle were nothing 
but lockers filled with damp sails, all solid furniture being gutted 
out with a view to winning prizes ; for lightness of hull and low 
ballasting means half the battle, more especially so when there 
is much cross tacking. 

Harry Thomson was another successful skipper of the period,, 
and in the celebrated * flying sixty,' the Vanguard achieved a. 
very high reputation for steersmanship as well as sail-setting — a. 
matter of importance, as no skipper can expect to win a race if 
he cannot see to the proper * trim and flow * of his canvas. He 
came out in Samoena on her first season with Mr. Jameson^ 
since so successful with Irex and Ivema^ but ill-health com- 
pelled him, as it has done many a one of strong constitution, to- 
give up work under a racing flag. 

A character amongst the old division not readily to be 
forgotten was Tim Walker, of the famous old iron-built cutter 
MosquitOy and latterly of the celebrated Clyde-built yacht 
Cytkera, previous to taking charge of which he was in the 
Oimara^ considered to be a cutter of marvellous size when she 
came out, though as regards spars and spread of canvas, she 
would look very small indeed alongside the Prince of Wales's 
yacht Britannia^ or Mr. Clarke's Satanita. 'Tim,* who was 
equal to any yachtsman who ever handled a tiller, had a 
weakness for wearing chimney pots, 'old captain new come 
ashore fashion/ over his yachting clothes, and had a dread of 
calm weather and 'winds which blows so paltry, sir, they're 
no use.' 

John Woods, of Cowes, established a high reputation for 
the able manner in which he sailed the Egeria schooner, the 
famous vessel which belonged to Mr. Mulholland, M.P. for 
Belfast, and was known at the Belfast and Dublin Bay 
regattas as the County Down boat. He was a master of the 
art of schooner sailing when schooner sailing was at its best. 
It has, unfortunately, gone completely out of fashion, to the 
regret of many of the older school of yachtsmen. The late 
Col. Lampson kept it going for some time with the famous 
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Miranda^ known as the 'two-masted cutter' amongst yachts- 
men, a designation given it, by the way, by the designer 
of Valkyrie IIL^ who greatly admired this craft, from her 
ability to lay as close to the wind as any of the single- 
masted or yawl division. Lemon Cranfield, who sailed 
Miranda^ is the elder brother of a noted family of brothers 
hailing from the Colchester coast of Elssex twenty years ago, 
and was recognised as a sort of Fred Archer amongst yachting 
jockeys. The way he sailed the Clyde sixty-ton cutter Neva^ 
when she first came out, was a revelation, even to his fellow 
yachtsmen. He never lost a single second in getting over the 
line when the starting gun was fired, and if the first side or 
stretch of the yachting course was a beat to windward, invari- 
ably secured weather berth. Best feature of all was the way 
in which he drilled and disciplined his men, all of whom were 
Colchester oyster-dredgers like himself. Tall and commanding 
in presence, even when the boat was racing rail under, and the 
foam flying in clouds, he would jerk up his thumb, and from 
out his huge black beard would come, in a deep bass voice, * Give 
her the topsail ! ' Not a word more, and the boat was soon 
staggering along under the extra canvas. He subsequently 
earned equal fame in the Formosa before the latter cutter was 
sold to the Prince of Wales. 

The second brother of the family, George Cranfield, won 
his yachting spurs in the Clyde-built yacht Neptune^ securing 
one day in Belfast Lough a prize of ;f 250, the largest ever won 
by a racing yacht in British waters. The youngest brother of 
the family is the chief skipper of the Earl of Dunraven's famous 
Valkyries, and it is very generally concluded that he lacks 
nothing in the family talent for yachtsmanship, either in steering 
his vessel, judgment in choosing his own course, or 'putting on 
the boat's clothes,' as setting the canvas is termed. His rival is 
Jack Carter, of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales's cutter 
Britannia^ who first earned fame by the able way in which he 
sailed the Clyde ten-ton cutter Gondola. This clever little 
vessel he took round the Largs course on Clyde in a gale of 
wind, with her port side open^ and buckets working all the time 
to keep her empty. She won the prize, though the famous 
yacht Florence was close asteni all the way. Cranfield the 
younger alluded to, was sailing under him that season. 

The Dapper family, from the Itchen Ferry, Southampton, 
have long held a high reputation. ' Dick ' was with the 
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Prince of Wales in Formosa^ and * Dutch/ as his brother Tom 
is familiarily termed, when in the Norman^ forty-ton cutter, was 
invincible in his class. He was acting as pilot to Vigilant in all 
the American cutter's matches last season, so that it may pretty 
well be assured that Mr. Gould's boat did not lose any races for 
want of local knowledge. When Annasonna and Lord Ailsa's 
Sleuthhound fought their famous yachting duels all round the 
British coast, * Dutch ' showed much of his old able seamanship, 
though when the last gun had been fired, the Annasonna, which 
is Gaelic for Happy Anna, flew the bigger string of winning 
flags. The latter was under the charge of O'Neil, of Dublin, 
known all the yachting world over as Billy O'Neil. His 
(O'Neirs) first real start was in the forty-ton cutter Myosotis, which 
he brought over from Dublin Bay in not the best of canvas. 
Hence she was described on her arrival as a * bunch of rags.' On 
the opening day, however, the * bunch of rags ' gave a clean 
heel to all her competitors, and at the end of the season headed 
her class. O'Neil, after his successes with Annasonna, sailed 
Cuckoo, but had no chance against the new boats against him, 
Vanduara and Samoena, which in 1880 divided the prizes 
between them. Harry Thompson's health giving way, O'Neil 
took Samoena in charge, and placed her at the head of the 
winning list in 188 1. In Irex he also secured the cock the 
following year, though Bob Duncan, of Gourock, pressed 
him hard with the Marjorie, It is O'Neil's boast that he has 
held the cock oftener than any other yachting skipper during 
the past sixteen years. Carter, however, will soon run him very 
close in the record, unless Mr. Jameson should put a commission 
for something in the aluminium or tobin bronze line into the 
market. Before starting on his yachting career, O'Neil was in 
the Atlantic trade. In boyhood, however, he had done a large 
amount of small boat work, and in Kingstown they still say he 
could grope round the Kish in the dark. He was one of the 
first to work out the five readying minutes to a tick, and so 
earned for himself the title of the Fred Archer of yacht racing. 
Captain Mackie, of the Vanduara, was his toughest opponent, 
and the way the Scotchman shoved the steel cutter ahead in her 
first year was marvellous. The writer was with poor Mackie 
(who sleeps quietly in Paisley Churchyard) and O'Neil, on the 
hill at Epsom, the Wednesday before the steel cutter made her 
dibut. It was the famous Bend Or and Robert the Devil year, 
and O'Neil had the sad experience of being welshed out of two 
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pound ten. Mackie collared the decamped welsher's green 
baize in which the odds were marked, also the bamboo sticks, 
the result being that the other victims thought the two skippers 
"Were confederates of the gang. However, we got clear, and on 
the way home discussed the relative capabilities of yacht-racing 
and horse-racing jockeys, O'Neil contending rightly, we think, 
that as much skill and nerve was required in the one as in the 
other. Still, the yachting skipper has a healthier occupation, 
and does not have to make his breakfast off a tumblerful of 
Epsom salts, a dry crust, and a cupful of sugarless tea. A 
great feature of yacht-racing during the past few years has been 
the development of the amateur steersman. Twenty-five years 
ago we could have counted on the fingers of our two hands the 
men capable of taking a racing boat of any size or rig round the 
ilag-boat The small 2-ton and i-ton raters, however, have 
brought out many men who are almost as good as professionals 
at the tiller. Amongst these are Lords Dunraven and Lons- 
•dale, Mr. McCalmont, and the brothers Jameson. The Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of York can also take their trick at the 
tiller ; whilst some of the ladies in the Solent are quite equal to 
mailing single-handed matches. 

The young skippers who are coming up now have to handle a 
very different type of boat from what their predecessors did, and 
though skilled racing jockeys, in many cases they would be very 
indifferent seamen if placed on board ordinary fishing-smacks. 
Shallow, five feet in the hull, long, snake-like bows, after the 
style of old Thames wherries, bowsprits like barber's poles, and 
silken spinnakers have so revolutionised the pastime, that there 
IS very little of the old Blowhard complexion about it. Many 
there are, and these number amongst them the most successful 
yachting designers, who would like to hark back a little to the 
old craft — bonnie round boats, as the Clyde people called them, 
and braw brawny men aboard them. Altogether the spirit of 
yacht-racing is developing in every direction, and the day it is 
to be hoped is not far distant when * the small-boat accident ' 
will be a thing of the past, every one being able to manage his 
or her own boat. 
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ON EITHER REIN. 

By Tom Ma&kland. 

ISS CLARA DE VANE and her friend Connie Grey 
Well known with the Cottesmore in Lord Lonsdale's dajr 
As rivals for honours in riding to hounds 
Through stifiest of lines in the Barleythorpe bounds. 
The hopes of these maids as they rode to the meet 
Was, *by hook or by crook/ each other to beat; 
Each resolved on her merits the brush to gain, 
To receive it by favour would both disdain; 
But fortune (blind Goddess) would constantly veer, 
Twas a 'neck and neck race/ as the end drew near. 
Quoth Clara, * If only Miss Con I can pound, 
Therell be no one more happy in Rutland found.' 
One non-hunting day Clara puzzled her head 
Till it ached, but in vain; so she went to bed, 
To be up to the mark for her work next mom. 
When from Leesthorpe they hoped to invade the Quom. 
« « « « « 

There are many good things on the Leesthorpe side. 
If there's fur and no ringing you have to ride; 
Break which side pug may 'tis a difficult task 
To conceive how he wrongly can turn his mask. 
Then the field being drawn from the countries twain, 
Made the muster a grand one in Leesthorpe Lane: 
Thejr'd a fox soon s^oot who took Dalby way. 
In his wake with the squadron went Constance Grey. 
It was Connie's turn now to be puzzled in brain, 
What on earth had become of Clara de Vane? 
No sign of dear Clara at meet or afield; 
But the hunt sweeps on and perplexities yield 
In the mind of a maiden who's youthful and gay. 
When the Barleythorpe hounds go tearing away. 
With * First Check * all thoughts of her rival suppressed,. 
One longing asserted its sway in her breast 
To be there at the finish : the brush secure. 
Could her mount through this marvellous run endure. 
Twas but a short check and the pace became good, 
As they covered the ground towards Tilton Wood — 
Soon 'twas 'bellows to mend,' and fiadr Constance Grey^ 
Felt a doubt as to whether her horse could stay; 
That he rolled more than once she was fain to allow, 
And flagg'd as she sent him across the stiff plough. 
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She saw little prospect the brush to obtain, 

And wished she could canter him on the left rein. 

Now the field grew select, the quarry in view, 

And Charley was getting enough of it too. 

So Connie proceeded to cheer up her mount, 

And the riders still left in the field to count 

"* There's a youth on my left, he*s not much in the rear, 

But he's only a novice ; of him I've no fear ; 

Nor those three on the right: but Harrington Grey, 

My cousin, seems likely to show me the way. 

Here's for it, though, cousin. Now, Bonnyboy, go ! 

Por we're close on the finish ; he's sinking. Ho ! ho 1 

like Barrington's chestnut, we're in it, I'll vow. 

Ah ! They're pulling him down on Hazeldine's plough. 

But the much-despised novice went by with a rush. 

And prevented poor Connie from winning the brush. 

To accept it, though proffered, was 'gainst her creed. 

But you'll own the temptation was sore indeed. 

If she got this one brush, how would Clara look? 

So she gracefully bowed, and the trophy took. 

• • • # • 

When our fair ones approached each other next day, 
Connie hastened to Clara the brush to display 
With glowing account of her deeds in the run — 
*0h, I know all about it. Con, you've begun 
To take brushes firom "novices." Wasn't it grand! 
Confess now ! the way that the thing was planned ? 
Poor Bonnyboy's struggles were all in vain. 
While I quietly cantered on either reia 
'Twas a pretty disguise ; but Connie dear, hark 1 
If you'll keep that same ride i la duchesse dark, 
111 say nought in my turn of the Leesthorpe run — 
You stick to the brush: I'm content with the fun.' 



THE SPECTRE SALMON. 

By Sir Randal H. Roberts, Bart., 
Author of 'In the Shires^ 'High-flyer Hall,* 'Handicapped; 6*^ 

^O LET, three miles of the River Blackwater, situated 
between Mallow and Fermoy, co. Cork, including 
the famous " Curraghhulathagh " stream, together 
with a small furnished fishing lodge, consisting of 
four bedrooms, two sitting-rooms, kitchen and domestic offices, 
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stabling, &c. For further particulars, apply to Messrs. 0*Hallora» 
& Co., Mallow, CO. Cork.' 

Such was an advertisement that appeared in the Fields and 
was being scanned by Percy Hamilton, barrister-at-law, in his 
chambers in Pump Court, Middle Temple, It was the end of 
the month of March, which, as far as weather was concerned, 
had *come in like a lion, and gone out like a lamb.' The 
crocuses and snowdrops were in full bloom in the Temple 
Gardens, and the air was soft and balmy, telling of the coming 
spring. 

Percy Hamilton had been called to the Bar for some eight 
years, but, up to the present moment, never a brief had come to- 
his hands. All there was in his cosy sitting-room that spoke 
of law was a bookcase containing many dusty volumes which* 
from their appearance, had never been opened ; the rest of the 
apartment at once told the tastes of the young barrister. The 
walls were adorned with sporting pictures, depicting scenes on 
Turf, Field, and River, a gun-case containing half a dozen guns, a 
rack on which hung a dozen rods of various descriptions; baskets^ 
reels, fly-boxes, gaffs, and landing nets were scattered about 
On a table before one of the windows, in negligent array, could 
be seen a mass of feathers, fur, and silk, the materials requisite 
for making artificial flies, whilst files of the FUld^ Land and 
Water, and other sporting papers, were scattered about 

A fine specimen of manhood was Percy Hamilton ; tall, 
fair-haired, and blue-eyed, with length of limb and a chest and 
shoulders seldom seen, he was at once a man that would attract 
the attention of any woman. 

* This looks as if it would suit me,* he pondered. * Wonder 
what sort of a neighbourhood and neighbours I shall have* 
Dick Marston is never tired of telling me of his sport in 
Ireland, and goes into a perfect rhapsody over the blue eyes and 
the black hair of the Irish girls. Yes — I'll write to these people 
and see what they ask. I might as well ask Dick to join me,, 
but then, I suppose, he can't leave his blessed studio and his 
art. The spring exhibitions are coming on, too. However, I'll 
try.' And so Percy Hamilton sat down and wrote to Messrs. 
O'Halloran, and to his bosom friend, Dick Marston, an artist 
just commencing to make his way in the troubled and oft-times 
disappointing struggle of artistic life. 

In due time the answers came. The terms for the fishing 
lodge, garden, stabling, &c., together with the fishing, were 
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satisfactory, and Dick Marston was only too willing to accom- 
pany his friend. * The Valley of the Blackwater,* he thought, 
* between Bally Hooly and Youghal, where the river falls into 
the sea, is said to be the most beautiful in the South of Ireland, 
and will afford me ample opportunities for palette and brush.' 

After a pleasant journey, the friends found themselves at the 
Fermoy station, and, chartering a jaunting car, they drove to 
Carrig Cottage. 

The driver, like all Irish jarveys, was loquacious. * It's 
three mile av a drive, yer honors, but the mare is a craving little 
one, and the road is good. I suppose it's for fishin' ye'U be 
comin', and they say the river's full of salmon/ he remarked. 

* Yes, we are come for the spring run of fish, and are glad to 
hear your news.' 

* Well, yer honor, ye see it's just this way. If the fish was 
allowed to come up from Youghal, the river would be full 
of 'em, but the only chance to fill the pools is when the Queen's 
Gap in the weir is lift open from Saturday evenin' till Monday 
momin'. Bad cess to sich a law, say I, for we'd have more 
gintlemens like yer honors' selves if there were more fish in the 
pools. An' thin, agin, there's the poachers that comes on the 
scours and spears the fish on the spawnin' bids at nights with, 
lights — we call it " burnin' the water." They do this in the fall 
of the year, bad luck to them.' 

* But can't you catch them ? It's against the law,' said 
Percy. 

* Catch 'em, is it } Divil a fear, shure the blackguards nearly 
killed two of the watchers last year whin they tried to privint 
them. An* they're so cunnin', too. Here's Carrig Cottage, 
gintlemin, and as swate a spot as ye'U find in the County Cork.' 

A one-storied cottage, covered with china roses, jasmine, and 
Virginia creeper, the roof of thatch, and two large French 
windows on either side of the door opening on to the garden, in 
which latter the early spring flowers disclosed themselves in 
bountiful beauty, greeted them as they opened the little gate 
from the road side. 

'Are ye there, Mrs. Clancy.?' shouted the jarvey, as he 
descended from his seat. 

The door opened at the summons, and a nice, tidy, middle- 
aged woman, who had been hired as housekeeper, appeared, and 
came down the little path. 

* Wilcome, yer honors, wilcome to Carrig Cottage. Dinnis^ 
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ye ould vagabone, help me in with thim trunks. Mi husband 
is down by the river watchin*, for weVe had a dale o' trouble 
lately wid the poachers and the nits, but he*ll be back soon, yer 
honors, and I hope I'll be able to make yer comfortable. Sure 
I got a bit of fish and a fowl for your dinners, but there's nothin* 
to drink exceptin* wather or buttermilk, an* maybe ye're not 
used to them.' 

* Very much obliged, Mrs. Clancy, it is very kind of you,' 
said Percy, with his cheery voice ; ' but I think we are well 
supplied with drinkables. Don't trouble, Mrs. Clancy. Here, 
Dick ! give us a hand with these hampers. Please allow us to 
<Jo this, Mrs. Clancy.' And Dick and Percy went vigorously 
to work. 

'Perfect gintlemeri,' muttered Mrs. Clancy, *an' fine men, 
too, God bless 'em. I hope I'll be able to make 'em comfortable.' 

The air was chilly, and a cheerful wood fire burnt in the 
open fire-place of the little dining-room. The table was spread, 
and in a few minutes the two friends were seated at a comfortable 
meal, attended by the loquacious Mrs. Clancy. 

* It's time Mickey was back, yer honners,' she said. * I d' no 
whaf s kapping him so long. I hope there's no trouble on the 
wather. Oh, here he is, I see, comin' in at the gate ! ' 

*Well, Mrs. Clancy, kindly send him in after dinner, will 
you ? We should like to speak to him.' 

The kettle sang cheerily on the hob, and the ingredients for 
whiskey toddy were on the table. The men had lighted their 
pipes when a knock came at the door, and Larry Clancy entered. 
He was a short, thick-set man, his face seared with small-pox, 
and his head covered with a shock of fiery red hair. The 
expression of his face was extremely pleasant, whilst his ^^s 
sparkled with fun. 

* God save yer honners, and good evenin' to yes,' was his 
salutation as he stood at the door. 

* Come in, Clancy,' said Percy cheerily. * Bring a chair up to 
the table, and mix yourself a glass of grog.' 

* It's miself is too poor, gintlemen to sit wid the loikes of 
you, so I'll ' 

' Nonsense, man. Come, shut that door, and do as I tell 
you. We want to talk to you about the fishing. Come, now, 
there's the whiskey, make yourself comfortable. Now, how 
about the river ? ' 

*Well, yer honners,' replied Lany, seating himself, 'the river's 
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just fit after the flood. She's a fine porter colour, and there's 
pUnty of fish in the pools, specially in Curraghhulathagh. 
They've been leppin' all the day. There's a good few too in 
the upper pools, Fermoy way, and I'm thinking ye'll have plinty 
of sport, if so be — that is — ' 

* If we are fishermen, eh, Larry?' said Dick Marston. 

' Well, yer honners, av coorse it's better to know what ye're 
about. But I've no fear, for I can tell a fisherman whin I see 
him, an', beggin' yer honners' parden, ye both look like that 
same.' 

* I have heard very good reports, especially about "Curragh- 
hulathah," for I saw the gentleman who had it last year, and he 
spoke most favourably.' 

* I beg yer honor's pardon, but ye said " gintleman." Well, 
yer honner, shure it wouldn't do for a gossoon like me to say 
anything, but that gintleman was no gintleman at all, at all, I'm 
thinkin'.' 

* How's that, Clancy ? ' 

'Well, ye see, yer honner, havin' been the keeper here for 
some twinty years, and had many gintlemen from over, I think 
I can tell. What would yes think of a man that gets stuck in an 
eighteen-pound clean-run fish in the neck of Curraghhulathagh, 
and after I had gaffed it at the tail of the pool, takes out a flask 
of whiskey and drinks to his own health, widout givin' me a 
taste of it. Oh ! bi the powers, it was the madman I was that 
day. If that's a gintleman, the Holy Vargin presarve me.* 

Percy and his friend laughed. 

* Av coorse, yer honners know of the story of that same 
pool?' 

* No, Clancy ; what is it ? ' 

*Wel], yer honners, ye can see for yerselves. There's a 
banshee in that same pool ; it's only seen in the night time, an' 
it's a big salmon as white as silver, wid a bright shaddy roun* it, 
an' it lies in the eddy behint the big rock at the top of the 
pool. Ye can see it ony night, and divil a one dares wet a line 
in the pool afther the sun is down,' and Larry crossed himself 
reverently. 

* By Jove, this is interesting ; but, of course, it's all bosh,' 
cried Percy. * This is absurd.' 

* Beggin' yer honner's pardin, the moon is up and bright, an' 
if ye'd loike to see the banshee, sure I'll pint out to yes the place, 
but divil a one of me will go near it.' 

VOL. XIII. H 
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' All right. Come on, Dick, let's go and see this wonderful 
spectre salmon/ 

* I'm with you, Percy. How far is it from here, Clancy ? ' 

* About half a mile, yer honner.' And the trio left the 
cottage. 

It was a lovely spring night. The full moon brightly lit 
up the landscape as they made their way to the river, the 
noise of the rushing waters falling distinctly upon their ears. 

Arrived within about two hundred yards of the river, 
Clancy came to a halt, and, in a low voice, said, * It's miself 
that dares go no further. De ye see yon rock? Well, that's 
the head of the pool. Whin ye git down to the river, ye'll 
see a smaller one, about six or siven feet from the shore on 
this side, and in the "iddy" behint the rock, ye'll see the 
fish.' 

* All right, Clancy ; you wait here, and we'll go and sec 
this wonderful fish. Come on, Dick ; it's all rot, I know, but 
Clancy is quite in earnest apparently.' 

The two young men approached the river smiling. 

The bank on the side they were approaching was low and 
shingly, whilst the opposite one was thickly wooded. Guided 
by a large boulder on the opposite side, they approached a 
smaller rock as indicated by the keeper close to the shingle 
on their side. When within a short distance of it they both 
stood still, for there, within a few feet of them, in the eddy 
behind the rock, a distinct streak of white was seen, now 
moving up stream, and then gently dropping back. 

* By Jove, Dick ! there it is, sure enough. Let's inspect this 
extraordinary affair ; perhaps it's only a white rock at the 
bottom. But, see, it moves!' 

They both approached cautiously, and there lay a lai^c 
salmon, poised in the gentle eddy. There was no mistake* 
They stood still, rubbed their eyes, and looked again. There 
was the fish, surrounded by a sort of luminous halo, dropping 
back and shooting forward. 

* Confound it, Percy, heave a stone at it' And Dick 
picked up a piece of the shingle, and threw it with unerring 
aim. They saw the bright bar of light shoot across the stream 
and disappear under the dark shadows of the opposite, heavily 
wooded bank. 

*Dash it! No mistake about that. We must solve this 
mystery.* 
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Just then there was a splash in the water at the tail of the 
pool, but they could see nothing, and they both turned and 
rejoined the keeper without speaking. 

'Well, yer honncrs, did ye see it?' the latter asked in a 
low voice. 

* We did, Clancy,' Percy answered, ' and my friend threw a 
stone at it, and it shot off across the river.' 

*0h! by the holy shmoke, but that was timorous. Let's 
git bachk, yer honners, let's git bachk!' And he set off, 
walking at a rapid pace. 

Long did the friends discuss this apparently difficult 
problem. At last Percy said, *Well, if we can get a net, 
we'll soon solve this mystery, for I'm determined to clear 
it up ;' and they went to bed to dream of the spectre salmon. 

Next morning they were up early, and having breakfasted, 
they started for the river. It had been arranged that Dick 
Marston, accompanied by Clancy's son, should fish the upper 
portion of the water, whilst Percy Hamilton commenced at 
Curraghhulathagh, attended by the keeper. 

The two pieced Forrest rods were spliced together on the 
little lawn in front of the cottage, and Percy Hamilton and 
Dick Marston started upon their first day's fishing in the Black- 
water. Arrived at a borreen (narrow lane), Clancy indicated 
this was the way to Curraghhulathagh, whilst Dick Marston 
kept on to the upper water. 

To say that Percy Hamilton was not curious as he ap- 
proached the scene of his last night's experience would be 
untruthful. He had reasoned the matter out, but the more he 
did so, the farther off he was from arriving at any solution. 

The wind was south-west, and drove the clouds across the 
sun, throwing now a dark, and then a bright light on the 
brawling waters of the river. 

* It's a splindid day, yer honner, an* Tm thinking we'll do 
well,' said Clancy, as they approached the head of the pool. 

Naturally, Percy's first glance was at the eddy behind the 
boulder, but there was nothing to be seen. He gazed long 
and earnestly at the dark brown water, while Clancy soaked 
the cast and attached it to the reel line. He then seated 
himself and took out his fly box, and opening it he found he 
had brought the wrong one, so he dispatched Clancy back to 
the cottage for another, bidding him leave the gaff, as he 
would try a fly he had in his hat in the meantime. 
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Starting at the head of the pool, he got his line out, and 
commenced. Carefully was the fly brought into the eddy 
where he had seen the spectre fish, but not a stir. Again 
and again was the cast made, without result 

At last he moved down, and in the centre of the stream 
he rose and hooked a heavy fish. Skirr, skirr, went the reel, 
and the good old greenheart rod bent to the strain as the fish 
plunged up stream and across ; gamely the fish struggled, but 
gradually Percy played it down stream into the still water, 
until it floated helplessly on its side. Then, placing the butt 
of the rod on his right leg, and holding the rod with his right 
hand, he took the gaff in his left hand, and was leaning 
forward to gaff his prey, when a voice at his side arrested 
him. ' Let me do it,* and the gaff was taken from his hand, 
and in a second the fish was lying on the shingle. 

Then Percy Hamilton looked in wonder and amazement at 
the one who had assisted him. He saw the lithe, willowy figure 
of a girl, moulded in the most perfect proportions, a laughing 
face, deep blue eyes, jet black hair, and a mouth like a 
Cupid's bow. 

* I often used to do it for father,' she said, half apologetically, 
as she dropped the g^ff and lowered her eyes. 

* Fm sure I'm very much obliged,' stammered Percy, as he 
gazed at the fresh young vision of beauty, 

*0h! not at all. You might have lost him,' she replied, 
as she lifted her eyes and looked at him. * Why isn't Clancy 
with you?' 

* I — I sent him back to the cottage for another box of flies. 
I — permit me to introduce myself. My name is Hamilton, 
Percy Hamilton, and I've taken this fishing.* 

* Oh, yes, father told me so. My name is Misey Bourke, and 
— and — father will be pleased to sec you if you care to call. 
Ah! here comes Clancy. Good morning, Mr. Hamilton. I 
hope you'll have good sport.* And, followed by a rough Irish 
terrier, she tripped away, the fairest vision that Percy had seen 
for many a day. 

'That's a fine fish, sir, ye've got there,* said Clancy, as 
he handed the fly-box to Percy. 

* Yes, and I think I should have lost it if it hadn't been for 
Miss Bourke.* 

* The young misthress, God bless her ! Oh ! faith, then it's 
herself can throw a fly and gaff a fish wid the bist of 'em. The 
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poor old Squire, too, many a fish I've gaffed for him out of this 
same strame. Ah ! yer honner, those were the days ; but now 
— ^well — he has to let the fishin's and the shootin's, God help 
him!' 

Somehow or another Percy Hamilton did not seem quite so 
keen on fishing that day ; the recollection of that lovely face 
haunted him ; he missed two and a sea-trout, much to the 
keeper's disgust, and when they met at dinner he was parti- 
cularly reticent with Dick Marston about the adventures of the 
day. 

* Well, Percy, what are we going to do about that ghost-fish 
eh ! ' queried Dick, as he mixed himself a glass of grog. 

* Well, Dick, it appears Mr. Bourke has got a net, Clancy tells 
me, and I thought I'd go up, call upon him to-morrow, tell him 
my reason for wanting it, and then we'd try,* said Percy, gazing 
at the ceiling. 

* Of course no one would help us, that's certain. Well, old 
chap, go and see what you can do,* was the answer. 

And so the following afternoon Percy took his way alone to 
the * Big House,' as it was called, was most heartily received by 
old Mr. Bourke and his daughter, and with some reluctance told 
his errand. The Squire burst into a hearty laugh as Percy 
finished his story, in which he was joined by his beautiful 
daughter. 

* And so, Mr. Hamilton,' she said, 'you actually believe in 
that absurd story. Do you know that neither my father or 
myself have ever seen this apparition, although we have often 
tried to } ' 

* My dear Miss Bourke, I can assure you I saw it with my 
own eyes, and so did my friend,' said Percy, very seriously. 

* Well, Mr. Hamilton, of course you are welcome to my net, 
but you must let my daughter and myself see the fun, if there's 
going to be any, which I doubt, with all due respect,' said 
Mr. Bourke. 

And so it was arranged that the net should be sent to 
the river, and that night should be fixed upon to capture the 
spectre salmon ; also that a boat should be sent down to the 
end of the pool to be in readiness to take one end of the 
seine out whilst the other remained on shore. The night was 
dark, and only here and there a star twinkled fitfully in the 
heavy sky. All was ready when the Squire and his daughter 
drove up to the cottage in a little pony-cart. 
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* Here we are, Mr. Hamilton, ready to help you to catch this 
wonderful ghost-fish,' said the Squire, cheerily. * Well drive to 
the end of the borreen, and then get out, where Clancy can hold 
the pony, and we will proceed on foot.' 

Clancy having gone ahead with many mutterings and 
grumblings against such a task the party proceeded towards the 
river. They approached the tail of the pool cautiously, where lay 
the boat with the nets towed in the stern. Not a word was 
spoken. Percy and the Squire entered the boat, the former 
taking up the sculls whilst Dick held on to the draught line on 
shore. Very carefully and with little or no splashing, the Squire 
paid out the net, and Percy rounded up stream, the Squire hold- 
ing on to the line boat, whilst Percy pulled up to the head of the 
stream and edged across to the bank, where Dick was standing 
with Miss Bourke by his side. The night was, if an)^ing, still 
darker than the previous one, as Percy, holding the draught-line, 
sprang ashore followed by the Squire. Miss Bourke's little hands 
were assisting Dick to haul in, when all of a sudden a bar of 
light shot out from the eddy across to the opposite bank, round 
came the net, and for a moment neither of the haulers could stir 
it, then came a sudden giving way, and the net came easily in, 
at the same time there was a crushing in the wood opposite, 
oaths and imprecations were heard, loud and fierce, there was a 
heavy fall in the water, and then a voice called out : 

* Is that you, Mr. Bourke ? a man has fallen into the river, 
bring over the boat ! I'm Andy Grogan, the police constable.' 
And the light of a lantern shone across the river. Percy and 
Dick jumped into the boat, and were speedily on the other bank, 
where stood the policeman holding in his hands the remains of 
the spectre salmon. 

*Be quick, gentlemen,\said the policeman, *pull down while 
I foller on the bank. Sure it's the poaching g^ng, quick, an* 
we'll catch em ! , 

But it was of no avail, the poachers had disappeared and 
all that was left was the remains of the spectre salmon. A truly 
ingenious contrivance, which had been made so as to prey upon 
the credulities and superstition of the peasants. On examin- 
ation it proved to be a plaster cast of a salmon with a piece of 
glass let into the back, the body being filled with phosphorus 
through the head, where a cork was placed to keep it secure : 
to the tail and head was attached a line, so that any one on the 
opposite bank could direct its movements on the approach of 
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any one, whilst the poachers netted the pool. The remains were 
taken back to the cottage in triumph, whilst all indulged in a 
hearty laugh at the affair. Even Clancy's solemn face broke 
into a smile as he said, * The blackguards, but there was cunnin' 
for ye ! ' 

Six months afterwards Percy Hamilton led Misey Bourke to 
the altar, and blessed the day that had brought him to the 
banks of the Blackwater and the discovery of the spectre 
salmon. 




THE ROMANCE OF AN OLD COACHING INN. 

By CuTHBERT Bradley. 

[he roadster-hack of our grandfathers is a thing of the 
past, the pneumatic-tyred cycle being the idol of the 
present moment, threatening to supplant all other 
modes of locomotion. Travelling has passed through 
so many startling phases in a comparatively small number of 
years, that we have little room for wonderment at any new 
departure. We have but to look back to the days of 
George II. to find the 'running footman* accompanying the 
lumbering vehicles drawn by heavy Flemish horses, on roads 
that let the wheels in up to the axle-trees. Running by the side 
of the family coach at the rate of six miles an hour, these men 
were of the greatest assistance in helping the wheels out of the 
ruts and sloughs that intersected the northern and western roads, 
by means of the long poles which they carried. It was the good 
roads that killed the * running footman,* for his prototype only 
exists at the present day in the form of gorgeous flunkeys with 
gilded canes hanging behind Court chariots and Lord Mayor's 
coaches. Owing to the depth and badness of the old roads, 
much travelling had to be done on horseback, and this was 
very hard work when the weather was rough and open, cir- 
cumscribing travels within a comparatively small radius. Then 
came a period of improvement when post-chaises became the 
fashion, and travelling in which Dr. Samuel Johnson of literary 
fame considered one of the greatest luxuries of life, if you 
had a pretty woman for a companion. But the glories of 
the road were reserved for the coaching age, when, for half 
a century, the teams worked their stages with the perfection 
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of speed and regularity combined with an amount of comfort 
that had never been dreamed of in the wildest dreams. There 
are many still left to tell us of those times, for it was 
but as yesterday, in the days of our fathers. Then we 
really began life with John Bull, the county gentleman, and 
fox-hunting at Melton, and lived on through a period when an 
Englishman was a finished gentleman, as hard as nails and as 
polished as steel. Towns sprang up along the roads that were 
the main arteries of traffic, or rather villages clustered round 
large inns that were vast coaching emporiums. The roar of 
wheels, the jingling of pole-chains, the ring of horses' hoofs, and 
the music of the guard's yard of tin, resounded night and day 
along the broad main roads which are now well-nigh deserted. 
Steam revolutionised the world, ruine4 thriving industries and 
colonies by turning the sea of traffic from the old roads into 
other channels. A new race of people sprang up, and with them 
new manners and customs, and the coachman, postillion, and 
guard, with the innkeeper, ostler, and post-horse were relegated 
to the limbo of forgetfulness. But we are inclined to think 
that before railroads, School Boards, and County Councils were 
established, the world was more home-bred, social, and joyous, 
and it is this havoc that has been made among our old customs 
and institutions which is the least pleasing effect of modem 
refinement. 

But once again the Great North Road has become the busy 
scene of action, and once more the dust is raised on that fine broad 
artery from the north to the south of England ! Rip Van Winkle- 
like, the old road awakes from its slumbers, and once more busy, 
bustling travellers hurrying on wheels revive in a measure the 
memories of the past. We have passed through a period when 
money has been plentiful, and we have lived in the lap of luxury, 
but the decline of the first-class passenger, the total disappearance 
of the second, and the multiplication of the third on all the great 
railway routes, clearly gives us the pulse of the public pocket. 
In the time of plenty, the bicycle was looked upon as the 
poor man's horse, and with such remarks was contemptuously 
dismissed. When lovely woman, with her quicker perception and 
adaptibility to circumstances, set the seal of approval on the 
hobby-horse of steel and inflated indiarubber, then the crowned 
heads of Europe, the aristocracy and wealth of England all 
went crazy on the * byke.' The decayed old roadside inns, with 
their many square empty windows, staring night and day on the 
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lonely North Road, like so many monuments of a glorious past, 
awoke to receive the bicycling lady. Oliver Goldsmith's 
description of a deserted village might easily have been inspired 
by the sight of an old-fashioned little coaching town quietly 
sleeping its time away. For many years past, bagmen and 
sportsmen have been their only visitors, travellers hurrying 
on to the smart railway hotels for a night's lodging, fearing that 
they might not get a dry bed, or a decent meal for themselves, 
or even a feed of corn for their horses at the old coaching 
hostelry. History will repeat itself, a reaction will surely set 
in, and we shall live to see these famous commodious old inns 
again establish something of their former popularity, as the 
world tires of frequented routes and seeks for new scenes. A 
good story is told of old Sir Tatton Sykes of Sledmere, the last 
of the real squires, who was satisfied to spend a large income at 
home on hospitality, field sports, agriculture, breeding Leicester- 
shire sheep for the show yard, and horses to win the Derby. He 
neither troubled the worlds of politics, fashion, or the betting 
ring, and had a way of travelling — with as little baggage as 
Sir Charles Napier — to Epsom or tp an equal distance to ride a 
race. Wherever he slept the first night he borrowed next 
morning a clean shirt from the landlord, and left his own to be 
washed ready for his return. He repeated the operation at each 
resting-place on the road, returning by instalments each 
borrowed garment, until he arrived back at Sledmere in his own 
shirt. A small valise carried the satin breeches and silk 
stockings that in the evening replaced his leathers and long 
boots. The operation was ingenious, primitive, and clean ; but 
at the present hour the landlords with frilled shirts have followed 
the way of satin breeches, and are known no more. 

Two travellers might have been seen riding into the quiet 
little village of Stilton one evening early in spring ; the skirts of 
the lady's bicycle dress were a pattern of neatness and comfort, 
and her worthy spouse, who rode four lengths in front, had a tow- 
rope attached to her bicycle to help up the hills. The day's 
journey was ended, the allotted number of miles had been 
accomplished on the good going of the macadam road, and a 
night's halt was called at the hospitable shelter of the old road- 
side inn. The distance from London was seventy-five miles on 
the journey north, bordering the Huntingdonshire fen country. 
In the old coaching days, the ebb and flow of traffic through 
Stilton never ceased — the coaches, mails, and post-chaises 
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thundered through by night and by day. At the famous Bell 
inn, three hundred horses were stabled for coaching and posting 
purposes in vast barracks at the back of the old house. On the 
road were to be seen vast flocks of geese, and droves of cattle on 
their way to the London markets. But the fame of Stilton will 
always be associated with the cheese of that name, made many 
miles away, but sold by the landlady of the inn, and so christened 
by the coaching passengers who bought them. To-day, as we 
pass through the wide, empty street of the corpse-like town, it 
would be difficult to weave an air of romance around its 
quaint old houses. But here we are (the lady bicyclist and her 
husband before alluded to) at the inn door ! more hungry than 
romantic, with a feeling of delicious fatigue that steals over us 
directly we catch sight of a comfortable chair after a long day's 
work in the open. To cross the threshold of the old inn was to 
feel as if we had taken a step right into the past. To shake the 
plump, fair hand of the hostess did us good, for it conveyed an 
old-fashioned, homely welcome which is absolutely wanting in 
the finger-tip touch of to-day. Mrs. Waters, the landlady of the 
famous old coaching inn, had acquired that charming art of 
growing old gracefully, and her honest, smiling face and halo of 
snow-white hair appeared to smooth away the wrinkles of time. 
Yet the little old lady was a straggler, left behind by all those of 
her day, a link with the past and flourishing times. The welcome 
she afforded us had all the grace and dignity that is associated 
with the hearty coaching ways of fifty years ago. The echoes 
rang through the old wood-panelled house as we clattered up 
the wide staircase, and the light of the lamp flickered and threw 
weird shadows on the polished wainscotting. The linen of the 
lofty, spacious bedroom had a smell of sweet lavender, and the 
ponderous bed and hangings resembled nothing so much as a 
Lord Mayor's coach. Our visit had been anticipated, and the 
resources of the kitchen and the cellar taxed to the utmost to 
give us a broad, honest welcome. We dined in state in the long 
front parlour, which would comfortably have taken twenty or 
more. Modem furniture in such a quaint, square-cornered room 
would have been an atrocious act of Vandalism, but the high-backed 
chairs and old sporting prints on the walls led our thoughts to 
the days when the road was the line of life. Could these walls 
but speak, they would tell many a stirring tale of bygone 
days, the wind whistling thorugh the chinks of the great 
square windows seem ed to echo the song some sporting rhyme- 
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ster sang years ago, when the good fellows and jolly cocks of 
the hunt, after a day with the Fitzwilliam hounds, assembled to 
pass the evening. 

* Now that bold Reynard we've killed, 
Well go back to the Coach inn and dine ! 
We'll dip his fore-pad in a bumper, 
And drink my lord's health in good wine. 
Singing, Tally ho ! Tally ho ! ' 

Then were passed round tankards of ale, begotten of honest 
malt and hop, that flowed into the heart as you drank it 
Later on, magnums of port were called for, fitting amphorae for 
^uch Bacchanalians ! The ruby contents were poured out at the 
bidding of the sons of Nimrod, who, when full of the god, roared 
out paeans in praise of the son of Jove and fair Semele, until the 
candles winked with the vibrations of the * hellody.' Then came 
the bowl of Punch, in which lay seething and smoking a thousand 
headaches for modem topers, but which only filled those 
seasoned vessels with more stimulus for roaring jokes, which 
-continued long after reason had vacated the chair. Then — if no 
practical joke or offensive word disturbed the good fellowship 
as it was called — the roysterers, by the aid of the landlord, 
-ostler, and chambermaid, were deposited in bed booted and 
spurred. 

Our reverie was suddenly brought to an end by the entrance 
of the hostess, Mrs. Waters, attired in her best cap and mittens, 
and framed as it were in oak by the massive panelling of the 
doorway, giving her all the appearance of a quaint old picture. 
With courteous politeness she hoped her guests were not 
unduly tired after their hard day's travelling, and that our ^v^xy 
want had been supplied. It was quite natural to be soon 
talking of the past with the dear old lady, whose reminiscences 
ran back to the days when our respective fathers journeying by 
coach, had enjoyed many a sound night's rest under her roof. 
Her husband, she informed us, in his younger days had driven the 
fast coach from London to York, subsequently keeping the inn, and 
with a stud of sixty had horsed the coaches between Huntingdon 
and Stamford. When he died, his widow kept on the inn and 
posting business ; the savings of the good days enabling her to 
weather the bad times ; for she clung to the old place with the per- 
sistency of ivy, confident in her own mind that every lane, how- 
-ever long it may be, has a turning, and good days must return. 
The story of Mrs. Waters's life was all on the road, and it was a 
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coaching adventure that drove her to marriage, as she playfully put 
it. This romance ran back to one cold night at the end of the 
thirties, when she, a timid girl of eighteen, might have been seen 
taking her seat inside the coach that was to whisk her away from 
her home on the outskirts of London, to take a governess* situation 
on the far distant wolds of Yorkshire. Her heart was heavy and 
sad, for it meant a long separation from her mother and sister, ta 
reside amongst people and in a county that were strangers to 
her. The Yorkshire tyke to whose house she was bound being 
part proprietor of the coach, had arranged that she should travel 
down with the mails, and so she was the only inside passenger^ 
The coachman was the famous Waters, a mighty knight of the 
ribands, and the delight and sunshine of his heart was the 
coach on which he spent so much time that he must really have 
taken root if there had been a little sand on his box. After 
making sure that his tearful little passenger was safe and 
comfortable, the mail-bags in the boot, and the guard's 
blunderbuss ready primed and loaded, he quickly set the horses 
going. The lights of London were left behind, as the team 
of bays for the first stage rattled along, sniffing the corn that 
awaited them in their stables ten miles ahead. The mails 
always saluted each other when passing, with * Good night, Tom,' 
* Bill,' or * Jim,' as the case might be, and the little home-sick 
inside passenger counted them with the regularity of a clock 
striking, as the lights of the coaches travelling in the opposite 
direction swept by like meteors. Sleep was out of the 
question, and so the cold night dragged on, in spite of four stout 
horses straining every nerve and muscle to keep the splendid time 
for which the coach driven by Waters was always celebrated. 
At the third stage the smoking team pulled up three minutes 
ahead of time, and the ostlers with lanterns were ready waiting 
with the four fresh horses. Waters descended from his box to go 
into the bar-parlour for a glass of rum and milk, which was very 
welcome on a cold night's stage. The guard had several parcels 
to put down and others to pick up and stow away in the boot, 
and as this was already pretty full, it was no easy matter to 
cram them in, so that when they were wanted they might come 
to hand without delay. The team were ready to start, the 
ostlers had already slipped the rugs off their backs over their 
tails, when the guard who was cramming-to the door of the over- 
laden boot said, * Here, one you fellows, lend me a hand, or I 
shall never be able to get it closed ! ' With the united efforts of 
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himself and the ostler the door of the boot closed with a bang, and 
the leaders, finding no one at their heads, mistaking the sound as 
a signal to start, jumped into their collars, and away went the 
coach with its load, minus coachman or guard. The little 
lady inside was wide awake, and by this time the only living 
soul on the coach. The shouts of the ostlers to the horses 
quickly explained to her the dangerous position in which she waj 
placed, but she neither screamed nor fainted, only knelt down 
on the floor, said her prayers, and was then prepared for the 
worst that might happen. Before the horses had gone a mile. 
Waters and his guard, mounted on two of the team of the last 
stage, appeared at the window, galloping by the side of the coach. 
To have attempted to stop the four runaway horses would have 
meant certain disaster, it was safer to leave them to complete 
their stage, which they did with the precision of well-seasoned 
animals who knew every yard of the road. The coachman as 
he rode by the side begged the little lady to be brave, and 
reassured her in every way he possibly could. But it was an 
anxious stage for him, and he would have given two years of his 
life sooner than it should have happened to any lady placed in his 
charge. The horses pulled up at their accustomed stable-door 
without a scratch on them, but beads of cold perspiration were 
running from Waters*s brow as he jumped from his horse and 
helped the brave little passenger out of the coach. Though 
much overcome by the excitement of the journey, she pluckily 
said she would go on by the next stage, and so saved 
an inquiry that might have cost Waters his box-seat. 

The arduous duties of teaching, and a bitter cold Yorkshire 
winter, were too much for the strength of the little Londoner. 
After three months of patient battling, the return journey had 
to be made, and this time Waters, who drove the coach, had a 
beautiful posy of flowers, to say nothing of tender compliments 
for his little charge. A month later the coachman was himself 
in double harness, and on his wedding-day drove up to town 
with his blushing bride by his side. All the horse-keepers 
along a hundred miles of road hoorayed as though it had been 
the Queen of England, for the story of the runaway coach with 
Waters's future bride was known to them all. 

The next morning when we stepped outside the door of the 
comfortable old inn, the street and quaint old houses of Stilton 
appeared to have a look of romance and interest about them 
that was not noticeable before we learnt the story of the land- 
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lady. Doubtless the old coaching-houses all the way down the 
road have locked in their withered hearts many a pretty story 
and thrilling incident of the past. The bicycles were mounted^ 
and with a hearty good-bye to the old coachman's widow who 
had tears in her eyes at our departure, we sped on to complete 
another stage of the journey before seeking the shelter of 
the next old coaching-inn down the road, whose story might 
savour more of highwayman's crime than a love romance. 



BETTING ECCENTRICITIES 

By WiLF POCKLINGTON. 

HO was it that said : * I believe that gambling is one 
of the inherent vices of mankind, and also that every 
man who takes a deep interest in affairs of chance is 
by nature superstitious ? ' 

I do not remember myself, but this I do know, he had a 
remarkably level head ! And especially is this correct as 
regards the great Anglo-Saxon race, by whatever name it is 
known, American or English. The Americans have earned a 
well-merited reputation for eccentric wagers at their elections^ 
after which it is no uncommon thing to find some citizen of high 
standing, and personally well known as the town-crier, wheeling 
some other equally prominent man along a crowded thoroughfare 
in a wheelbarrow, blacking some one's shoes in a public place for 
a certain term of days, shaving off beard or moustache, or any 
of the thousand and one things which the airy brains of a 
people working under high nervous pressure all their lives can 
dream of or invent. Some of the best stories are, however, 
those which are seldom given the publicity of print. 

Speaking of elections recalls a man named Abe Slupsky (ye 
gods, what a name!) who used to keep a second-hand clothing store 
in St. Louis up to six years ago ; he was quite humble in his ways, 
but was fond of a quiet bet. When the famous Minneapolis 
convention was held he had a dream that Harrison would be 
nominated and elected, and he gathered up 2000 dollars and 
started for that city to bet on his dream. Well, he made his 
two bets, and, of course, cashed in, and he is now a power in 
the Washington lobbies, and St. Louis knows him no longer. 
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His fortune was made, and his admittance into political circles 
assured by the notoriety given him by the leading New York 
newspaper when it discovered that so afraid was he of being 
robbed of his rather heavy winnings, that he went to the leading 
bank and changed his notes for those of the heaviest denomin- 
ation he could obtain, and these he placed between his shoulder 
blades, and over them he stuck a porous plaster, and in that 
way he journeyed back to St. Louis. The druggist happened to 
give him a Capsicum plaster, and his back was a mass of 
blisters, but he probably did not feel them when he saw 
the open smile of his bank-book after depositing his winnings. 

Millionaire Mackey is a man who is very fond of a wager, 
and when out at his mines is said to find time hang somewhat 
heavy on his hands unless he has the society of a party of friends. 
One of his foremen is an ardent naturalist, and always has a lot of 
specimens around, and one day he had a very large grasshopper, 
which he put through a course of jumping just out of curiosity 
to see how far it could be trained to jump. After some time he 
found it could cover a matter of fourteen feet ; and this coming 
to the ears of the mine manager, he borrowed it, and proposed 
to Mr. Mackey that they should have a hopper handicap to pass 
away the time. He agreed, and out they went to catch the insects, 
with the result of course that the manager practically swept the 
board. This piqued the millionaire, and he call a coloured boy, 
and sent him to catch all the hoppers he could, and bring them 
in. These were tried, but not one could cover more than about 
twelve feet. Another lot had the like result, when by accident 
a bottle of strong solution of ammonia was upset near an insect, 
and stimulated by the gas, it jumped — well, history does not 
state, but far enough to make Mackey risk a big bet on its 
chances. The manager, knowing Mackey's love of a joke, was 
suspicious, and went early to Mackey's room with his jumper, 
and the first thing he saw on the table was the cage containing 
the hopper, and a very thin and long vial with a rubber ring 
round it. He smelled it, ammonia, and with a smile he stepped 
to the chemical closet that stood in the corner and replaced it 
with chloroform. Mr. Mackey came in, the manager's insect 
was jumped, and then his was turned down, the vial being hidden 
in the millionaire's sleeve ; by a deft tilt a few drops were thrown 
near the insect but instead of breaking the record it sat still, 
and being touched with the finger finally lobbed about an inch 
and rolled over on the table. The stakes were gathered in, and 
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to-day it is said not to be safe to mention grasshoppers to 
Mr. Mackey without due caution. 

Mr. Wm. Hayward, ex-railroad commissioner of the State 
of Connecticut, is another man who loves a joke and a 
bet, and one day some weeks since he and some friend 
were chatting in a Broadway caf6, when Mr. Hayward 
grumbled at the excessive fares charged for cab hire 
in New York. A local politician took up the cudgels, and 
saying, * Do you reside within the city limits? If so, I will bet 
that the first cabman you call will drive you up to your door, 
and if the door be wide enough into your room, for one dollar.* 
Mr. Hayward laughed, and said, * What will you bet?' A 
pretty heavy wager was made, and the party turned out to see it 
lost and won; a cab was called, and Mr. Hayward said, * Drive 
me to the Hotel St Cloud, fourth floor.* It cost the local 
gentleman quite a trifle to beg off" the bet, the door of the 
suite of rooms being unanimously agreed to be Mr. Hayward's 
residence. 

Thomas Edison, the electrician, is not much of a betting- 
man, yet one of his inventions was the result of a bet It was 
when he was employed at the ' key ' by the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., years ago, and the men used to bring their lunch in tin 
pails, and were daily annoyed by the cockroaches getting into the 
lunch while their attention was given to their work. Edison made a 
bet that he could stop them, it was taken up, and the next day 
the embryo Wizard produced a kind of chain made of links of 
zinc and copper wire. He placed all the lunches together and 
then ran his chains in a double circle around them at such a 
distance that when a roach had its fore-legs on one chain, its 
hind-legs were still on the outer circle chain. Then he connected 
these chains with the battery. The roaches came forth, started 
for the lunch, by their own movement completed the circuit in 
their own bodies, and rolled over dead. 

Every ChineseNew Year, occurring in February, the residents in 
Chinatown have roach fights, turtle fights, and sparrow fights, and 
there are generally a few Caucasians in attendance, except 
at the sparrow fights, there they cannot go. In the far southern 
states, and especially at Panama, there is quite a lot of money 
lost and won at the cat races. These are rather curious affairs, 
and only serve to show what the humans will do to find a chance 
to bet. The races take place in a long shed, about 200 
yards in length, in which there is a regular betting-slate, book- 
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makers, &c., and in the centre there is a railed-in space extend- 
ing the whole length of the shed, and down the centre of this is 
stretched eight very thin steel wires, drawn very tight. When 
the races take place, the cats have each a certain number g^ven 
them, and are prepared by putting on each a light collar which 
has on the upper side, at the back of the head, an eyelet on a 
shank through which one of the wires is passed, so that when the 
race is ready to start, there are eight cats, each having a wire 
through the eyelet in its collar, the wires being stretched tight 
after fixing, and the goal being one hundred yards away. Ta 
make them run, a small bunch of fire-crackers is attached ta 
each tail, and these are lit simultaneously by a novel device, and 
away go the cats like mad, the wires through the collar making 
them run true to the post. As they pass this an automatic 
number goes up, and in rising liberates the poor cat, who bolts 
into a box prepared for it, which has an automatic closing door. 
No cat is raced twice the same day, and some are as strong public 
favourites as are horses on the tracks. 

When the horse named Daisy WoodruflTe, by Bramble — 
Daisy Hoey, was brought in from the west, and at odds of 40 to 1 
cantered to victory, it must have set the unscrupulous part of the 
American turf followers thinking. In proof of this was the famous 
injection for sluggish horses, which would not run at tinies, and 
for the use of which a fee of 50 dollars was charged, and for 
some time had quite a run. This was followed by the case of an 
Irish mare named Gyda, by Gaberluzie — Glenlilly, who succeeded 
three times in one season in starting at odds of 100 to i or 
thereabouts, and at the last attempt was found to have been 
ridden with skilfully designed spurs, operated by an electric 
battery which was carried round the body. Numbers of ' the 
gang ' were in the swim on this, and it was only found out by 
the boy some way or another weighing in 4 lbs. overweight 
after the race, when an examination revealed the scheme. Tl'his 
was in 1892. 

The history of eccentric bets reaches back to the days of the 
Civil War of i860 and succeeding years, and to what extent 
gambling was carried may be gleaned from the fact that after 
almost every battle the approach to the actual ground of meeting 
was blazed by playing cards ; no man would go into a fight 
with cards on his person, and so threw them away. Cards, how- 
ever, were not the only means of gambling, and among the most 
extraordinary devices was the enlisting of the army * grayback *" 
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{Angliciy louse). Men would gather round the camp-fires at 
night, get a board, make it hot, and then draw a large circle on 
it with a piece of burned wood. Inside this circle the partici- 
pants in the game would drop one of the monsters known as 
graybacks, and the first one to cross the circle was the winner, 
and remarkably goo^ time some of them made, for when the 
famine-stricken insect struck the warm board he fairly flew 
across the surface and passed under the wire. I remember one 
poor fellow who had bet and bet until he had lost everything, and 
he stayed away from the meetings two or three days, and then 
coming back, rang in a most lean and hungry insect that swept 
all before him. It had been trained like the grasshopper of 
Mr. Mackey's manager, and it broke up the meeting for that 
night. The boys, however, kept the thing quiet, and for a week 
or so after, went from camp-fire to camp-fire, until they won 
almost everything that was movable in the division. The train- 
ing was done by simply keeping it shut up in a leather wallet. 

There is a well-known actor now in New York, whose name 
it would scarcely be fair to mention, who wQl bet upon anything 
that runs, swims, or flies, and the other night he had been 
having an excellent dinner, and not having to appear that night 
he had indulged a trifle more freely than was wise. As he 
turned into a side street from the principal thoroughfare, he ran 
against an organ-grinder who was making night hideous, and 
whose gains were being collected by a very bright monkey. The 
organ was covered with a piece of green cloth, and as the 
familiar colour met the actor's eye, he stopped, fumbled in his 
pocket, and drew out a dollar bill, which he gravely spread out 
in front of him. In an instant the monkey seized it, and handed 
it to his master. The actor gazed a second at the cloth, and 
turned away, muttering, ' That's the quickest game I ever was 
in ! Marvellous ! ' 

Of course, with all this inherent passion for gambling floating 
in the air, it is not surprising to find rooms where ladies only 
are admitted to make their bets on the horse races at other 
points, in the off" New York season. There are scores of them, 
and although they are now against the law, they are still in 
existence, and occasionally raided. It must indeed be a hard 
case that is satisfied to gamble by looking at a board covered 
with the horses' names, and just be told * They're off" I Butcher 

in the lead. Grocer in the stretch, Barber wins by a head ! ' 

But so it is, in what is probably the most cosmopolitan city of 
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the world ; and, also against the law, policy dens are rife on lower 
streets, where man, woman, and child can go and, at bets of six- 
pence, play numbers (called Gigs) such as 4.1 1.44, the darling of 
the coloured people, and various other combinations known as 
the Suicide Gig, to be played when a man commits suicide, the 
Death Gig, played at a death of an acquaintance, and many 
others the result of dreams, and goodness only knows what To 
such an extent is this carried that a few months ago, a man 
called upon a neighbour, also a poor man, and told him that he 
was very sorry he could not pay him a small debt that he owed 
him, but that he would advise him to get even by going out and 
playing the Death Gig. The neighbour not only did so, but 
told several of his friends, who invested during the day : the 
strangest part of the story is that the debtor committed suicide 
about 5 p.m., and at 8 p.m, the Death Gig * came out,' for the 
first time in nearly fourteen months. This is an absolute fact ! 
It was investigated at the time and found to be true. 

The law is slowly but surely (urged on by public opinion) 
putting down the swell gambling rooms, where faro, &c., are 
played, but the habitui can still get a game whenever he desires 
it. Daly's, at the fashionable Long Branch, is still run openly 
duiing the summer, there are plenty in New York, and in a 
small town up the state (30,000 pop.) that I visited recently, I 
found 19 poker rooms in less than 600 yards on the principal 
street Truly the American motto should be changed to Vive 
la bagatelle. 

Even to dice-throwing does the craze extend, five dice being 
generally used, and the * hands ' or * throws ' are counted as a 
poker hand at cards, with the exception that aces rank lowest. 
On Feb. 27, 1894, Miles Fenton and General C. S. Warren, of 
Butte, Montana, sat down to a friendly game of poker dice, and 
after playing for some time for stakes varying from $100 to 
$1000, Fenton said, * This is slow work, General, we have been 
playing for three hours and I am only $150 ahead. I cannot afford 
to waste my time like that Tell you what I'll do. I'll play 
you a single hand to see whether I give you $15,000 or 
^50,000 for that Centerville claim (a mine on which the General 
had an option), and will buy it of you at those figures.' * Done/ 
said the General, and threw a pair of fives. Fenton threw three 
sixes, paid over the $15,000, received the papers, took his 
losing opponent by the arm, and together they stood up to 
treat the town. 
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A DAY'S SPORT IN FINMARKEN. 

By R MORDAUNT. 

[here are few pleasanter things in the world, in my 
opinion at least, than to be on a visit at a well- 
appointed country house. And by well-appointed 
please understand a house where there is good 
shooting, a first-rate ir«£r/«/, an irreproachable cellar (*Just like 
those men ! ' mutters some fair reader very likely ; * always 

thinking of their '), where you are at liberty to do what 

you like without being worried to do what you don't ; and 
where the sole desire of your host and hostess is that *you 
make yourself at home.' 

And, perhaps, not one of the least pleasant hours you spend 
in such a house is when at night, the ladies having gone upstairs 
(* Selfish, as usual ! ' murmurs the above fair one), you and your 
host adjourn to the smoking-room, and lolling back on easy- 
chairs, having exchanged tail-coat for dressing-gown, and 
' patents ' for slippers, you light your pipes and discuss the sport 
you have had during the day, or talk over old times. 

My old school and college friend, Gerald Grant — G. G. we 
used to called him — was the owner of a fine estate in — ^well, one 
of the Shires — and of an old-fashioned, delightful mansion 
situated in the middle of a well-timbered park. And when I 
tell you that, added to this, he had the best shooting in the 
county, an income of 5000/. a year, was one of the best fellows 
alive, and had for a wife one of the most charming women I 
ever met with, you can readily imagine that I always looked 
forward to a visit to Harboro' Hall with the greatest eagerness 
weeks and weeks beforehand. 

I was staying there last September for my usual fortnightly 
visit, for though this was the first time I had been to Harboro* 
Hall since G. G. had become its master, five years ago, yet 
during his father's lifetime I don't think I ever missed receiving 
an invitation to go there. 

The fortnight had passed — nay, it had flown away, and this 
was my last evening. We had had a grand day's sport, four 
guns, bagging eighty brace of birds, ten brace of hares, eight 
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or nine landrail, to say nothing of a score of bunnies. There 
liad been a large dinner-party, and the guests having all de- 
parted, I and my host adjourned to the smoking-room for a 
pipe and a chat After discussing the sport of the day, and 
•criticising the shooting of the guns, my host said, * By-the-bye, 
Tom, did you ever have any salmon-fishing ? ' On my replying 
in the negative, he added : * Then come with us next year to 
Norway. I have promised Evy a trip to Lax Elv (salmon 
river), in Finmarken, and all I can say is if we should get as 
good sport as I had there two years ago, you will enjoy it ! I 
liad the grandest day's fishing there I ever had in my life ! 
And what is more, that day was a memorable one to me, for 
•on that day a certain event happened which changed the 
-whole course of my life — it has a red mark against it in my 
journal ! Do you care to hear the story ? ' he added ; * it is a 
true one, for it is the story of my life, and will, I know, interest 
you ! ' 

* Dearly ! ' I replied, for I knew that a dark cloud had hung 
•over my old chum, and that he had experienced a lot of trouble 
and sorrow. For shortly after coming into the estate on his 
father's death, he had broken up his establishment, sold off his 
hunters, dismissed all the servants, except the old gardener, the 
butler and his wife, who had been in the family before he was 
born. I never knew what the reason of this unexpected step 
had been, only I felt sure that some dire necessity must have 
impelled him to take it ; for if ever a man loved his home, took 
a pride in his estate, if ever a man was beloved by his tenants, 
indeed by all who knew him, my friend Gerald was that 
man! 

* I have wanted to tell you my story,* he began, after lighting 
his pipe ; * for you are the oldest friend I have, and I know Evy 
would like me to tell it you. So here goes : — 

* My father died, as you know, five years ago, and at the age 
of twenty-five 1 became master of Harboro' Hall, with a rent- 
roll of 5000/. a year. My mother died when I was quite a lad. 
My brother Charlie (we were the only children) was four years 
my junior, and he went into the army. He led, I am sorry to 
say, a wild, fast life, and gave the dear old dad a lot of trouble. 
For he was always getting into scrapes, and, in fact, was awfully 
extravagant. Yet, with all his faults, he was a fine fellow ; and 
we were very much attached to each other. You remember 
Hilton Abbey } Well ! Old Fairfax lived there then. He was 
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reputed to be enormously rich, but how he made his " pile " no 
one ever knew to a certainty. Some said he had been a book- 
maker, others a money-lender ; but no one ever got to the 
bottom of it, for he was uncommonly reticent about his past- 
However, as I said, he was enormously rich, and added to that>. 
very vulgar. No one ever called on him, much to his annoy- 
ance ! But to make amends for his vulgarity, he had an only 
child, the loveliest, most lady-like girl I ever saw. She had 
received a first-rate education, and being a great heiress, for the 
old fellow took care that fact should be known, was greatly 
admired and run after by all the marrying men — ^young, middle- 
aged, and old — in the neighbourhood. I met her first at the 
county ball, got introduced to her, and like every one else, fell 
over head and ears in love with her at first sight. Now I had 
never called at Hilton Abbey during my father's lifetime, but 
I lost no time in doing so now. Old Fairfax took a liking to- 
me, or perhaps rather to my position in the county, and so I was- 
often a guest at the Abbey, where I frankly confess I should 
never have set foot had it not been for Evy. Well — for I 
must cut it as short as I can — we were before long engaged, 
much to her father's delight, who certainly doted on his child>. 
and whose great object it was to get her married into a good 
county family where there was money ! But the old fellow had 
no idea of parting with his while he was alive ; at his death she 
would possess every shilling he owned, he said, but meanwhile 
he would make her an allowance of 300/. a year. Such was the 
gist of what he told me when I asked him to give me leave to 
marry Evy. Why 1 I would have taken her without a penny t 
So no obstacles were raised by me on that score. We were to 
be married in six weeks ! But the course of true love never did, 
I suppose, and never will run smooth. A totally unexpected rock 
suddenly appeared in its tranquil current, and in a moment all 
my hopes were shipwrecked. 

'Charlie who had come in for his portion at my father's 
death soon ran through it. But that was not the worst ; he 
had made a great fool of himself, had been betting, and, of 
course, losing, and had got into the power of the money-lenders. 
There was still something worse, however, to come than that 
He had got entangled in some affair with a married actress. 
One morning, in fact the very week after I had been engaged, 
I got a wire from him begging me to come up and see him at 
once. I went, and soon learnt that not only were his affairs ia 
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a desperate state, but that he was threatened with an action in 
which he would probably have to appear as co-respondent in the 
divorce court I will not dwell on this sad episode. Suffice it 
to say I determined if possible to save him from ruin and 
disgrace, whatever might be the cost. I made him promise me^ 
however, that if 1 paid his debts he would, first, have nothing 
more to do with the lady ; second, that he should leave the 
army ; and, third, go to New Zealand, where we had a cousin, a 
large sheep-farmer, who I knew would do what he could for him. 
Well, Charlie was only too thankful to agree to my proposals^ 
and within a fortnight from that date was on his way to the 
antipodes, where, thank God, he turned over a new leaf, worked 
hard, and is now married and well to do. Dear boy, his great 
aim is to pay me back the money it cost me to set him on his 
legs — nearly 20,000/. ; but that he shall never do. I have 
enough, and more than enough without that. Still, as you may 
suppose, it completely beggared me for a time at least. In four 
or five years, perhaps, things might mend. I made up my mind, 
therefore, to shut up the hall, go abroad, and live as economically 
as possible. In fact, there was nothing else to be done under 
the circumstances. But what was the greatest blow of all, I 
must release Evy from her engagement. I felt sure her father 
would never give his consent to our marriage, situated as I was ; 
and even if he had, which he could easily have done, come down 
with a handsome dowry for his daughter, could I have brought 
myself to be under an obligation to him. You may well imagine 
what a blow all this was to me. Hurrying back home I lost no 
time in going over to Hilton Abbey to explain matters. As 
I anticipated, Old Fairfax readily snapped at my offer to with- 
draw from the engagement He was a man who wanted a " quid 
pro quo'' It now only remained to break the sad tidings to 
Evy. Ah ! it was a sad interview ! She, poor girl, was heart- 
broken. I tried to cheer her up as well as I could. 

' " Look here, dearest Evy," I said, " if you will wait for me 

five years I shall then be in a position to claim you as my wife." 

* " Wait five years, Gerald ? " she said. " Why, I would wait 

a whole lifetime; and if I do not marry you, I vow before 

heaven no other man shall ever call me wife." 

* With this ray of hope in my heart we sadly parted, agreeing 
always to write to each other every month. 

' My arrangements were soon made. I shut up the Hall, 
dismissed all the servants except old Wilkins and his wife, who 
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were to live in the house, and the gardener, and in a few days 
left England, determined not to return home till the rents of 
the farms had recouped me for my losses. I travelled pretty 
well all over the world ; visited Japan, New Zealand, and the 
Rockies ; in fact, every place where there was a likelihood of 
meeting with sport, and where I should not risk coming across 
any one who knew me. 

* Well ! a year of my exile had passed away, during which 
Evy had regularly written as she had promised — such dear, long, 
loving letters ! They did me a world of good, and helped to 
cheer me up more than anything. I was now at San Francisco, 
having just returned from the Rockies, where I had had some 
good sport with the " grizzlies." On coming down to breakfast 
one morning, I found the post had just arrived, bringing with it, 
strange to say, no letter from my darling, as I had expected. 
I felt dreadfully worried, and felt sure the dear girl must be ill, 
or she could certainly not have failed to write. I had to console 
myself, however, as best I could, and presently took up the 
TimeSf three weeks old. Imagine my horror and amazement 
when I read in the marriage announcements the following : — 

" On the 2oth instant, at Hilton, The Honourable Granville Stuart, 
of W Castle, Perthshire, to Eva Fairfax." 

* It was some moments before I could realise the meaning of 
the words ; but there it was as plain as possible. Evy, then, had 
proved faithless ; very likely her old father had driven her to 
marry. But then she had never intimated anything in her letters 
that could lead me to suppose such an idea was even contemplated 
by him. No ! it must be true ! This, then, was the end-all of 
everything. I verily believe for a few days I was out of my 
mind. At last, however, I resolved on my course of action. I 
would never return to England again, but would go and live in 
some out-of-the-way place. And so it was that I went to the 
north of Norway, where I had been some years before in happier 
days ; and in order to render my disappearance more complete, 
I travelled under the name of William Brown. I remained in 
that country nearly three years, passing the summer in salmon- 
fishing and shooting, and the winter in Hammerfest, which, 
being the most northerly town in the world, was, I thought, 
sufficiently remote for my purpose. The summer before last 
accordingly I went to fish in the Lax Elv, which had been 
highly recommended to me by a rare good Norwegian sports- 
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man. I arrived there on the 21st day of July, late in the 
evening, feeling very depressed and lonely. On the next day 
I started fishing, and on the day after that had the very best 
sport I ever had in my life, and as my stay there was asso- 
ciated with events that entirely changed my future life, I sub- 
sequently wrote a detailed account of it in my diary. I had 
better tell you now,* and fetching his journal he read as 
follows : — 

* July 2 1 St — Arrived at the Lax Elv late in the evening in 
the company of two Fins whom I had hired for the trip. They 
were unacquainted themselves with the river, and knew nothing 
about fishing, except with nets ; but they had promised to 
procure me the services of a man who lived in the neighbour- 
hood, who was reputed to know every pool in it. After pitching 
my tent they started off to find him, and I was left alone. I did 
not care to begin fishing, so lay down on my hammock to 
ruminate. Three hours passed ; it was midnight, and no signs 
of my Fins or promised guide. I felt very lonely, and though 
that ridiculous sun was still above the horizon it shone with an 
uncanny sort of light. Why on earth couldn't it go to bed like 
the virtuous and respectable Sol of more southern and civilised 
climes ? I got a regular fit of the " blues," and at last, I suppose, 
dozed off, for I was suddenly aroused by the harsh " arr-ak-ra- 
ka-kau " of an old cock rype. It was now i a.m., and the sun 
was beginning to mount up in the sky. That old rype's cry 
acted like a r^eille, for everything seemed to start at the signal 
into fresh life. Presently a duck with a sharp-pointed bill sailed 
out from a little " holm " in the lake, where she had sought refuge, 
doubtless, to escape a nocturnal visit from the arctic fox, while 
after her came splashing and scuttling along a tribe of young 
ducklings, evidently only a day or two old, for they looked like 
golden balls on the smooth surface of the water. It was an 
interesting sight to watch mother duck perform her ablutions 
and morning toilet, to the great admiration of her brood, who 
kept bobbing up and down on the ripples she made. Wishing 
to observe her movements more closely, for I was glad of some- 
thing to divert my thoughts, I picked up a small handful of 
pebbles and threw them into the water. The rings these made 
evidently attracted the attraction of a fishing eagle, who think- 
ing doubtless the disturbance of the water was caused by a 
shoal of fish, came down a regular header on the very spot, 
disappeared under the surface, but came up again immediately. 
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looking very "sold." Off went duck and ducklings to their 
hiding place, while the eagle flew off, feeling no doubt much 
disgusted. It was now close on 2 o'clock, when presently I 
heard the faint splashing of distant oars, and in a few minutes 
saw a boat rowing towards the place containing my two Fins 
and the guide. 

'Now, I had given my Fins strict orders to bring a good 
supply of salt with them, and also a tub in which to preserve 
what salmon were not required for immediate use. This they 
had promised to do, but I found to my disgust that they had 
taken no pains to procure either the one or the other. The 
fact was, as they had never seen a fishing-rod in their lives 
and as they knew I had no net with me, they had come to the 
conclusion that it would be mere waste of time in troublf ng 
themselves about salt or tub, as it was not possible the English* 
man could catch salmon with his hands. '' FU teach you a 
lesson, my friends," I thought ; but kept this to myself. After 
drinking some hot coffee I told them to put the saucepan on the 
fire, as I would soon have a salmon to put in it — a remark at 
which they smiled incredulously, hinting to each other that " the 
fish soup would be rather weak." Appearing not to notice their 
jeers I now proceeded to put my rod together. How they did 
stare, evidently at a loss to understand what I was going to do 
with those sticks, as they called my salmon-rod. Eyeing me 
very curiously one of them peeped into the hollow ferule of the 
butt-joint, and whispered to his comrade, " Laego bossa ! " (It's 
a gun !) I said nothing, but smiled inwardly. On putting 
on the second joint, they examined this with ever-increasing 
curiosity. "No, it's a telescope!" they ejaculated together. 
They were quite dumfounded, and though very sceptical as to 
the results, they appeared as if they thought the " Englishman 
might do something with the stick after all ! " All being ready^ 
I now selected a likely-looking fly, and proceeded to try a pro- 
mising pool, which seemed as if it must hold a good fish. But 
all in vain ; not a fish would notice it. Knowing how capricious 
a salmon often is I tried another fly, but never a rise did I have. 
I was very anxious to catch a fish, not only for breakfast's sake, 
but especially because I felt my credit was at stake. I tried 
every fly in my book, but not a fish would even look at them. 

* " There are no fish here," I said at last 

' " Oh, yes, plenty good fish. It is the best pool in the river,'*^ 
said my guide. 
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' I remembered I had one fly more left in my book. It had 
been given me by my Norwegian friend. 

' " If ever you go to Lax Elv," he said, " and find the fish 
won't look at your flies, try this." 

* As a last resource I tied it on at once, and began fishing the 
pool over again. At the second cast a fish rose to it, and I was 
delighted to find I had him fast. Instead of setting ofl* up 
stream, however, as is usually the case, off" he went at railroad 
pace down the river. It was all I could do to keep up with him. 
Fortunately he stopped for a moment before all my line was run* 
out, but, before I could wind half of it in, off" he was again. That 
it was '' a big un " I felt convinced, and most anxious I was to 
grass him, for if I should lose him after all I felt sure my Fins 
would think me a muffl Three times did my fish repeat this, 
manoeuvre, when he at last began to get tired with his exertions, 
and gradually I was able to drag him in to land, and got him 
into shallow water, where, to my surprise, he came tail first !. 
Now it was plain what all the bobbery had been about — I had 
hooked him foul. On scaling him he just turned fifteen pounds^ 
instead of the forty pounds I had anticipated. However, that 
was better than nothing ; so, laying my rod down, I told my men 
to get breakfast ready, for I was ravenously hungry. 

' " But won't the Herre catch some more?'* said the Fin who- 
had charge of the saucepan. 

' " Perhaps to-morrow ! " I replied. 

* Of course I was just as anxious as they were to catch more- 
fish, but I had a lesson to gfive them for their disobedience, and 
I meant to give it ! 

' " Oh!" they cried, "catch plenty salmon ; we like plenty." 

' " No doubt ! " I replied ; " but why didn't you bring salt 
and a tub as I ordered you ? " 

' " We didn't think you could catch fish without net, and you 
no net. Do try again, Herre, perhaps there are more salmon 
here that bite with their tails ! " 

' ** Well ! " I said, " after breakfast I'll show you one that wilt 
bite with its mouth." 

* The fly proved irresistible ! In twenty minutes I grassed 
another fish, weighing twenty-five pounds. I was determined 
to stop now. 

' *' Not another fish will I catch. We've enough to last us for 

three days, and there's no salt and no tub ! Why the 

didn't you do as I told you ? " I said angrily. 
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* " The salt will be here before you think/* they muttered. 

* " No matter ; no salt, no fish ! " and with these words I put 
up my rod and went up to the tent. The rest of the day I 
strolled about and sketched. Feeling very tired I went to bed at 
about eleven p.m., having first cleared the tent of mosquitoes — 
an operation that required some little time. First of all we all four 
set to work with some leafy boughs and brushed the interior of the 
tent as clear as we could from these bloodthirsty wretches, then, 
closing every aperture, I filled my pipe and smoked hard, whereby 
the few that were left congregated in the top, where I was able to 
do for them ; and then throwing myself down on my hammock, 
fell asleep listening to the hum-humming of my baffled foes 
outside. Before quite losing consciousness I could hear my com- 
panions outside talking to each other in low and earnest tones. 
Then all was still, and I fell into a dream, in which I saw 
monster salmon swimming about, but always tail first, rising to 
gigantic flies which they took with their tails instead of their 
mouths. Presently one, not an inch less than twelve feet in 
length dashed at my fly, and dragged me off* at lightning speed 
towards the sea. I could neither wind in my line or let it out — 
the reel had got out of gear, when just at the critical moment, 
when I was being dragged out into the Arctic Ocean, my guide 
jumped into the riVer, and holding a huge vat capable of contain- 
ing several hundred hogsheads, such as brewers use, managed to 
secure my fish. Uttering a loud " Hurrah ! saved ! " I awoke 
with a start and found it was six o'clock. 

* Looking out of the tent door I saw my Fins approaching 
bearing something evidently rather weighty on their backs. 
Presently they threw their burdens down ; these consisted of two 
large tubs and some bags of salt It seems that directly I had 
turned in for the night they had started off* to their homes, a 
<listance of no less than twelve miles, so that they had actually 
traversed quite twenty-four miles in about six hours— a feat 
which, bearing in mind the heavy load they had to carry on 
their return, was no mean one. 

* " Here is salt and tubs ! " they cried with a triumphant air. 
** Herre will catch plenty salmon now ! " 

*"Yes!" 1 replied ; "now Fll fish in earnest ; but first of all 
breakfast." 

* After a hearty meal off cold salmon, hot coffee, dJ\dflad brody 
I lighted my pipe and started off for the river, accompanied by 
my companions, whose opinion of my capabilities with " the stick," 
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as they still persisted in calling my rod, had undergone a marked 
change. Everything seemed favourable. The water was in 
perfect condition, the light good, and what was better still, the 
fish were on the feed ; in fact they were as greedy now as they 
had been dainty before. No matter what fly I used they came 
at it ravenously ! I will not weary you with a detailed account 
of my sport that day, though it is all down here in my diary in- 
full, but I bagged ten good fish, the largest of which scaled 
thirty-five pounds, and the smallest ten pounds. I kept on 
fishing till eight p.m., when I was so exhausted with the hard 
work I had undergone, that I cried, " Hold hard ! Enough for 
to-day ! " to the great disgust of my Fins, who would have liked 
me to stick to it all night I believe. On the morrow, however, 
I promised them I would catch a lot more. 

' But such was not to be the case ! Before turning in for the 
night a man, whom 1 had ordered to bring letters and papers from 
Hammerfest, for it had been my intention to pass the summer 
where I was, affived. There were only a few business letters 
which I tossed aside after merely glancing at their contents, and 
was soon buried in the pages of the TimeSy which I had ordered 
to be sent, for actually I had never seen an English newspaper 
since that fatal day at Francisco. After reading the news I 
turned to the births, deaths, and marriages column to see if any 
one I knew had been " hatched, matched, or dispatched " during 
my lengthened absence, when my eye was struck by an advertise- 
ment in the " agony column." It ran as follows : — 

" Urgent, — Should this meet the eye of G. G., he is implored to 
communicate at once with Evy." 

* What could it mean ? G. G. must be myself, and Evy must 
be my Evy ! What should I, what could I do in this remote 
spot? I soon made up my mind. Dispatching the messenger 
at once, and giving him strict injunctions to send off a wire from 
Hammerfest, I packed up my things early the next morning, 
made my Fins row me down to the Porsanger Fjord, where I 
found a ship to take me to Hammerfest, and arrived there in 
about a week. I had wired thus : — 

" Evy, — Will be at Christiansand at Victoria Hotel on August 5th. 
— G. G." 

* Fortunately I found a steamer bound for Bergen, where I 
changed into another for Christiansand, arriving there on the 
evening of the very day appointed. 
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'"Any letters for me?" 1 asked the landlord of the hotel. 
* " No, sir ! but there are some English travellers that arrived 
here three days ago who have been inquiring for you." 

* My first impulse was to make a bolt of it, but on second 
thoughts determined to face it out. 

* ** What are their names } " I asked. 

* " I don't remember, sir. They are two ladies — one young 
and the other old." 

* " Who the can it be ? " I thought. 

*" Give my compliments to the ladies," I said, " and ask thenn 
when I shall wait upon them." 

*Five minutes elapsed when I heard footsteps outside the 
door of my bedroom. Thinking it was the landlord I waited 
for him to come in, but as he did not do so, and the person, who- 
ever it was, was evidently remaining outside, I went and opened 
the door, and found myself face to face with a lady dressed in 
deep mourning, and closely veiled. 

* " Whom have I the honour of addressing ? " I said. 

* " Gerald ! do you not know me ? " cried a faint voice, as the 
lady threw back her veil. 

* It was Evy ! but so altered, looking so ill and pale that I 
scarcely should have recognised her had I not heard her voice. 

* " Good God ! Evy ! Mrs. Granville Stuart, what is the 
meaning of this ? " I cried in angry tones. 

* For answer she fainted away, and would have fallen had I 
not caught her in my arms. Carrying her into my room, I laid 
her on the sofa, and bathed her face with eau-de-Cologne. 
Here was a pretty kettle of fish ! To have my old sweetheart — 
another man's wife — in my bedroom ! 

* " Explain your conduct, Mrs. " I said sternly on her 

coming to. " It is cruel of you to come to me. Where is your 
husband — the Hon. Granville Stuart ? " 

* " My husband ? " cried Evy. "What do you mean ? " 

* " Now, pray let us have no trifling," I replied, feeling very 
ang^. " Yes, madam ! your husband ! " I repeated. " The 
man you married on June 20th at Hilton. Don't think to play 
the fool with me any more," and with these words, I took out of 
my pocket-book the announcement I had cut out of the paper 
at Francisco. 

* " My husband ! " she repeated. " I have no husband ! I 
never married ! What do you — what can you mean ? It is you 
who are cruel ! " and here she fainted away again. 
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* I had a little time for reflection before she recovered. What 
if it had been a hoax ? A trick which her father, perhaps, had 
played on me ? Or could it have been some one else ! But 
then the announcement said Evy Fairfax at Hilton. Evidently 
there was a mystery to be cleared up. I soon learned it. 

*"That announcement you saw did not refer to me, but to 
my cousin Eva ; you must remember her. Soon after you left 
England she was engaged to Mr. Stuart, and at my father's wish 
was married from Hilton Abbey." 

*lt was all clear now. What a fool, what an ass I had 
been ! What misery I had brought on myself, and what anguish 
I must have caused my darling. All this flashed on me in a 
moment Throwing myself down on my knees, I said, " Evy, 
my darling, can you ever forgive me } Can you ever love me 
again ? " 

* " No," she replied. " I can never love you again, for I have 
never ceased to love you ; but I have suffered, oh ! so much ! 
I wrote to you at Francisco," she continued, "telling you all 
about Eva's wedding; but you could not have got my letter, 
for you never answered it, and from that day to this I lost 
sight of you. The anxiety I underwent, fearing something had 
happened to you, brought on a low fever, and for weeks and 
weeks I lay at the point of death. On becoming convalescent 
the idea struck me for the first time that you perhaps had seen 
the announcement of my cousin's marriage, and had thought it 
was I who had given my hand to another ; and yet I thought 
you knew me better than to suppose I could break my faith 
with you." 

* How her words stabbed me to the quick ! 

*I should add that for the last three months Evy had 
regularly three times a week put an advertisement in the " agony 
column " of all the London papers, as a last resource. 

* Well, as I am not writing a novel, and as there is therefore 
no necessity in my expatiating on all we said to each other, and 
how she completely forgave me, and how she was still my true, 
my darling Evy, I will merely add that we started off" home 
by the next boat, she, I, and her lady's-maid. 

*In a month's time we were married, and here I am, the 
happiest man in the whole world, and the husband of the best 
woman under the sun. I forgot to add that Evy was in mourn- 
ing for her father, who had died six months ago. I often 
think of my sport on the Lax Elv, and have promised Evy 
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to take her there next summer ; Charlie and his wife will come 
with us, and you must come too, when we shall be a jolly 
party ! ' 

* That I will ! * I replied ; *and I am looking forward, I can tell 
you, to have some good sport up there.* 




THE PRACTICAL JOKER. 

By Fox Russell. 

AM PENTREATH and myself were the sole occu- 
pants of the smoking-room at the Junior Itinerants. 
' Everybody * was out of town, and comparisons were 
constantly and peevishly being made by the devoted 
handful that had * got left * between Piccadilly and the Desert 
of Sahara — always to the great disadvantage of Piccadilly. 
Colonel Pentreath was kept from going north by the imminent 
wedding of an old friend ; I had recently returned from ' glorious 
Goodwood,' which had been so extremely * glorious * to me that 
I was, just then, lazily contemplating such things as ploughing 
the stormy ocean to a foreign shore, in search of that wary 
fowl, the oof-bird, or else selling my humble so-tonner, then 
dancing on the blue waters of the Solent. However, it didn't 
trouble me very much — one is always getting * cornered ' in the 
summer (* Tattenham cornered ' it had been with me, that time,, 
for I began losing over the Derby, and kept it up, with a praise- 
worthy regularity, right to the end of the Goodwood week) ; 
but the autumn handicaps, and the good old York meeting, 
'come as a boon and a blessing to men,' and one gets round 
somehow. After a *long' iced whisky and soda, and the 
soothing influence of a priceless Laranaga, 'ploughing the 
stormy ocean ' went out to 100 to 3, and*rto takers. 

Suddenly Sam threw down his newspaper, convulsed with 
laughter. Laughter must be very infectious, for, without knowing 
the cause of his mirth in the least, I took my cigar out of my 
lips and laughed too. 

'What's the joke, Sam?* I said. 'Let's have the small 
change of it.' 

' This is lovely. Nemesis, they say, only appears in story- 
books ; but here it is in real life. I never was so pleased in all 
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my born days. That insufferable ass, Burntash ' But at 

this moment he checked himself suddenly, as the door opened^ 
and a tall, good-looking man entered the room. 

*Oh, it's you, Berkeswell, is it? Where have you sprung 
from } You know Berkeswell ? No. Oh, let me introduce 
— Major Russell, Lord Berkeswell.' 

We bowed. Berkeswell touched the bell, and in due course 
yet another * of the same,' and appropriately iced, stood on the 
little table. 

* Just come up from Lewes,' said Lord Berkeswell. ' Didn't 
stay for the second day, but backed four winners yesterday, my 
boy!' 

* Well done you ! I was just speaking of that fellow Burntash 
when you came into the room. 

*Yes, I heard you mention his name. You know what's 
happened to him, I suppose ? ' 

* This, you mean, eh ? ' replied the Colonel, handing over the 
newspaper, and pointing out a paragraph under the heading of 
* Police Intelligence.' 

* Yes, I was there when it happened. Never saw anything 
so funny in my life.' And the new comer leaned back in his 
chair, and broke into a fit of immoderate laughter. 

'Well, just let me tell you two fellows all about this silly owl 
first, and then you shall describe the scene of yesterday from the 
point of view of what the newspaper Johnnies call the * eye- 
witness,' said Sam. * Burntash is just one of those exasperating 
men who don't care a pin' (I'm afraid the Colonel didn't say 
*pin,' exactly) 'what inconvenience or annoyance they put their 
fellow-creatures to, so long as they can bring off their own 
stupid little practical jokes. He's only two or three years 
younger than I ; but anybody would think he was about ten to 
see the idiotic way in which he goes on. I like a joke and fun 
of all sorts, as well as anybody, but this fellow runs the thing 
right into the ground, 3s the Yankees say. He was originally 
at an army crammer's with me. That's how I first came to 
know him ; and there he would be for ever laying booby traps, 
or putting raspberry jam on the handles of the bedroom doors^ 
so that, in the dark, you would mess your hands all over with 
the stuff. But at last I cured him of that. One night I was 
so mad at finding my hand a mass of jam that I broke open 
Burntash's bedroom door, pounced on him, and rubbed all the 
jam into his hair. Then the fellow tied strings across our door- 
VOL. XIII. K 
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ways, and the amount of broken shins and grazed noses seemed 
to please him awfully ; whilst, to keep pace with the curse-ory 
observations it elicited, the Recording Angel must have been 
fairly * sat down on and ridden.* When he went up to Burlington 
House the examiners promptly fired him out, and we were all 
jolly glad of it. What would have been the earthly use of a chap 
like that in the service ? Why, the silly owl would have thought 
it a deuced good joke to spike one of his own guns whilst in 
action ! I lost sight of him for some time after I got my 
commission, and next met him on old Admiral Cradock's yacht. 
It was just after the old chap had married a pretty young wife, 
who was on board, doing the honours as hostess. One day 
some friends of hers, who didn't know the Admiral by sight, 
came off from another yacht to pay a call. Hanged if this silly 
fool didn't meet them at the gangway, and introduce himself 
as the host; showed them all over the yacht — Admiral and 
Mrs. Cradock being ashore at the time — and finally gave them 
a pressing invitation to dinner the following evening, which they 
accepted, Burntash being perfectly well aware that we were to 
weigh anchor at daylight next morning, so as to leave on the 
top of the tide. I heard that they were furious with the Admiral 
for months afterwards — he, poor old chap, being, of course, per- 
fectly ignorant of the whole affair — and it was a long time 
before any explanations were forthcoming The next exploit 
which came to my hearing was his blacking his face and 
making up as a racecourse nigger, in order to single out young 
Masherton's coach, at Ascot, and there sing some verses he had 
written, which made Masherton's hair stand up on end, and 
entirely put a stop to his intended marriage with the great 
Califomian heiress, who sat on the boxrseat, listening in horrified 
silence to the tale of Masherton's former life and conquests. 
Masherton himself was too petrified with rage and vexation to 
break the fellow's head, as he certainly ought to have done. 
Once he conducted a country parson to the Empire Music Hall, 
left him there, appointing to meet him again just outside at 
eleven o'clock. Then he went on to a mission meeting close 
by, and returned at the time named, arm in arm with the 

Bishop of , to whom he promptly introduced the parson, 

then just emerging from the doors. He made a sentry on duty 
at a royal residence "blind, speechless, and paralytic," burnt- 
corked his nose, and propped him up against the private door, 
through which he promptly fell directly it was opened for 
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royalty to pass through. He changes boots and clothes put 
outside doors at hotels, alters the numbers affixed to coats and 
hats, always introduces people who already know and cordially 
hate each other, and leaves them together to their own devices. 

He advertised in a leading " daily " that the Archbishop of 

wanted a secondhand roulette table ; sent a red-hot Radical 
orator forty miles down into the country to a meeting of 
primrose dames, under the impression that it was a garden- 
party of the Advanced Women's Liberal and Radical Association ; 
ordered four hundred jam -tarts from Blanchaille's to be de- 
livered at Sir William Wryface's ; got a commissionaire to take 
a message to Mr. Justice Stranglem whilst that great man was 
at luncheon with the Lord Chancellor, that the washerwoman 
was waiting outside with her account, and wouldn't leave the 
clothes until she got her money. They say old Stranglem had 
a fit of apoplexy from fury, and that the Lord Chancellor at 
once passed him over for the vacant Lord Justiceship and gave 
it to a junior judge. 

' The next exploit I heard of was his sending a bouquet to 
Mademoiselle D6collet6e of the Frivolity Theatre. Attached 
to it was an invitation to supper, with one of the Reverend 
Myldan Meek's visiting-cards enclosed. By Jove ! wasrit there 
a row when Mrs. M. got hold of the answer, and confronted 
her unhappy spouse with what she called the exposure of his 
perfidy! 

* At Lady Flutterby's, one " small and early," Tallboys, the 
amateur poet, recited Adelaide Proctor's " Faithful Soul !" This 
chap immediately caps it by saying that it reminded him of 
some sweet lines he knew, and then proceeded to recite the 
well-known verses : — 

*"Two Harveys had a separate wish 
To shine in separate stations; 
The one invented sauce for fish. 
The other, meditations. 

*" While thus each one his talents tried 
For living and for dying, 
This relbhes a sole when fried, 
That saves a soul from frying." 

* Of course, everybody roared, and Tallboys bounced out of 
the house, and cut Lady Flutterby dead in the park next day 
for "allowing him to be insulted." How could she help it ? One 
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is absolutely at the mercy of an ass of this description. Then 
I suppose you heard that one night when Bumtash was staying 
at Bath, he altered the name of General Stickphast Inthemud's 
house from " The Beeches " to ** The Breeches " by painting in 
an R. The General was in such a deuce of a rage when he saw 
it, that he flung himself into the police-station and offered a 20L 
reward for the discovery of the perpetrator. Once he sent me a 
hamper of dead cats labelled " Game ; *' but I caught the gentle- 
man that time by returning it to him carriage not paid. He took 
two of his wife's maiden aunts to the Alhambra under pretence 
of its being a high-art pantomime, and they don't speak to him 
now. Not long since he introduced Archdeacon Blank to a 
ready-money bookie, whispering to the latter that the Arch- 
deacon was a deuce of a fellow to plunge. What complications 
followed I never heard, but they walked the whole length of 
Regent Street together, and as the Archdeacon is one of the 
best-known men in town, he must have been edified when at 
length he learnt who his companion really was. At pasting 
advertisements on people's backs, picking their pockets, sitting 
on their hats (always " by accident," of course), and generally 
making an unutterable nuisance of himself, I never met that 
man's equal. And now that IVe blown off* the steam a bit about 
him, let's have your account of this last piece of his tomfoolery.' 
The Colonel stopped, his face purpling somewhat with the 
heat and indignation he had manifested in his recital. 
Thus appealed to, Berkeswell took up the running : — 
* Well, as I told you, I was at Lewes races yesterday, and as I 
was coming out of the ring, I saw Burntash some distance away. 
I just nodded and passed on. Can't stand him, you know, and 
always get out of the way if I see him coming. Not loag after- 
wards I caught sight of him again ; this time he was in the 
enclosure, and following close behind a good-looking girl, who 
was chatting to a fellow I know slightly. Suddenly I saw 
Burntash, with the inane giggle which always comes to his face 
whenever he thinks he is doing something clever, make a dart 
forward and whip this girl's handkerchief out of her pocket. At 
the same moment a stalwart bobby made a rush forward and 
promptly collared the practical joker ! With a superior smile 
Burntash turned to the member of " the force " and said, " Vou 
were a bit too quick, my friend, this time. The lady happens to 
be my cousin." Attracted by the noise, the fair one turned 
round full face to Burntash, and to his horror he saw that, so far 
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from being his cousin as he had thought, that she was a perfect 
stranger ! Then the bobby*s laugh came in, and I never saw a 
fellow look so sick as Burntash in all my life. The lady 
promptly gave him in charge. " But — but — but," he stammered, 
" it was a joke — merely a practical joke, constable. Don't be 
silly, now. I can soon prove who I am ; you must see that I'm 
no thief Why — why — why the whole thing's too ridiculous for 

words. Surely anybody can see " But the bobby was 

standing calm and superior, shaking his head, and ''smiling 
derisive"— a smile which I think is specially manufactured. for 
use in " the force." " It's no good, my fine joker, I can tell yer," 
he observed loftily. " IVe 'eard thcU tale before to-day. Yer 
cousin, is it ? Well, the lady don't seem to own yer, anyway." 

"No, I see now that I've made a mistake " "A mistake ! " 

jeered Robert "Yes, a mistake. I suppose we are all liable 
to make mistakes, aren't we ? " says the wretched Burntash. 
" Yes, I sees the mistake you've made, young man. There's a 
good many o' your sort about racecourses as makes very 'andy 
mistakes about bother people's 'andkerchiefs, and wotches, and 
things. I know yer ; yer an old 'and at this game, and hoff yer 
go." And with a vigorous shove, the burly constable elbowed a 
way through the crowd that had gathered round, listening to the 
conversation, and forced the now thoroughly crushed prisoner 
along, off the course, and away to the station-house. 

* My better feelings prompted me to go and explain matters 
to the inspector; then I thought that it really would be a 
salutary thing for the owl to get a taste of punishment for his 
confoundedly stupid acts ; and, besides, I really didn't see why 
I should miss an afternoon's racing to save him from the con- 
sequences of his own folly, so I let the matter rip. 

' I came up with a fellow in the train this afternoon, who 
told me all about the proceedings at the police-court. Looking 
very sorry for himself, " a respectably dressed young man, who 
gave the name of Alfred Burntash, and an address in the Albany, 
was charged with picking pockets on the racecourse ; " thus ran 
the formula. Directly the prisoner was placed in the dock he 
appealed to the chairman of the Borough bench — the Mayor (and 

tallowchandler). " This is all a hideous mistake, sir " he 

began. " So they all say. Be quiet, young man, your time will 
come later," grunted Mr. Muttonfat. The prosecutrix went into 
the box and gave her evidence. Then the P.C. who had done 
the collaring part of the business ; and in concluding his testi- 
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mony, he gave it as his emphatic opinion that the prisoner had 
" been at the game before," a statement which so maddened the 
wretched Bumtash that he shook his fist in impotent wrath at 
the stolid traducer of his character. *• You can ask the witness 
any questions, prisoner," says the magistrate. " I don't want to 
ask any questions. I have telegraphed to my solicitor in London, 
and expect he'll be down by the first train he can catch." ** Any- 
thing known against him } " asks the " beak " stolidly. " Oh, 
don't be so ridiculous ! " yells Burntash in fur>' ; ** anybody 
would suppose I was a criminal." " Looks very like it," grunts 
old Mutton, nodding his fat head at the dock. Then he repeated 
his question to the police-sergeant. The latter stepped up into 
the witness-box and said : " I've not had time to make inquiries, 
your worship, but I think I know his face " — (Burntash winced), 
" If he's the man I think, he's an expert racecourse thief who's 
been * wanted ' this six months or more. He's known amongst 
his pals in * the Dials ' as ' Flash Fred.' " 

* This put the finishing touch on the situation, and emitting 
a hollow groan, the miserable Bumtash sank into the arms of the 
assistant gaoler standing at his side. He was *' put back to the 
cells," and it was not until past one o'clock that the solicitor 
arrived, and by stating his client's peculiarities, and giving un- 
impeachable testimony of his position, obtained his release. Of 
course he had to pay all the costs, and they say he won't get 
out of it under about twenty pounds. I hope it'll be a lesson to 
him and do him good. And now I'm just going to have one 
more whisky and soda, and then be off.' 



CORRALED BY TURTLES. 

By ' Chameleon.' 

[O the Englishman the term turtle only conveys the 
idea of the queer TestudinatUy or animal fish between 
two shells, commonly called a tortoise, connected 
with the nursery on the one hand, and with the 
Guildhall feast on the other. With the American, however, the 
meaning is different, and well does he know the difference 
between the dainty Terrapin, the 'salt-water varieties of the 
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Chelonia, the mud-turtles of every pcnned-up stream, and the 
fierce, aggressive snapper, the brute that, if he once get a hold 
on your finger or foot, will continue to bite with the head even 
after it is severed from the trunk, and the teeth of which have 
still to be forced loose, as a dog's from a bone. The American 
snapper is a terror, and numberless adventures with them have 
been recorded. One of the most interesting of these was 
told me by a western man some little time ago, which I think 
will bear relating. 

We were out hunting antelope, and had camped for the night 
when two men — hunters — strolled into the camp, having located 
the blaze from their own camp at a mile or so distance, and 
being friends of our guide, sat down for a chat. While we were 
talking a small turtle made his appearance, and was picked up 
b}' one o< the party, who threw it across to the guide ; he looked 
up, and said, * Jack, tell us about that muss you and Mike had 
with the turtles two years back.' And Jack, leaning back told 
the following story : — 

' The only way over Needle Pass, in Arizona, was by Rillit's 
buckboard (a spring waggon) stage, and we wanted to go 
up to the mines by it, but the driver was sick, and there was 
no one to take his place, and the boss at Rillit's would not 
go himself, the only way, therefore, in which we could cover 
the matter was to undertake to drive ourselves, and either 
find a man to return with the vehicle, or promise to bring 
it back ourselves inside of a week. Mike had been over the 
road a score of times, and Rillit knew him well. I had a 
big piece of work waiting for me up there, so Mike said he 
would do it, and we started off. about three hours or more 
later than the regular time, and there were no other passengers. 
The road was rough, often only a mere scratch on the mountain- 
side of boulders, and the night was as black as the bottomless 
pit, but we trudged along, and soon after midnight we passed 
over the ridge, and into an atmosphere not quite so dense in its 
blackness as when climbing up the mountain-side. This was the 
top of the Pass, and the remainder of the ride was all downhill, 
with not more than two hours of daylight, so Mike let the 
horses go at a lively pace, hoping to get it over, and strike the 
mine. 

* Thus we rolled along until we reached an open spot, banked 
in by a belt of pine timber, growing so close that it was 
practically impossible to get the team ahead, and that was the 
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first intimation we received that within sight of our destination, 
as one may say, we had got off* the road, and had to lay up 
till morning came to light us out. That was no great hard- 
ship, and we began to make the best of it The horses were 
unhitched, the blankets spread out, and a noble pile of pine 
cones, and knots heaped up for a fire. It is not particularly 
pleasant to be lost in a pine wood by night, the blamed trees are 
so straight up and down, and have no branches, and whichever 
way you look there is nothing but blackness, until day dawn ; 
moreover there always seem to be more faces grinning among 
the trunks than there is with any other trees. However, we lay 
down after we started the fire, there was scarcely wind enough 
to stir the trees, but in a pine wood there is always enough to 
swing the cones before they fall, and make a noise like the 
moaning of the ocean. We heard it that night, and hoped it 
would assist our slumbers. Well, Mike went to sleep, but I 
could not, and I lay there, and thought and thought, and listened, 
until it seemed to me that the whispering was growing louder, 
and louder, as if the sea was coming nearer ; at first I thought it 
was just nervousness, and would not give way to the idea, but 
at last was induced to sit up and listen, and. Great Scott, it was 
not fancy, but a solemn sober fact ! 

* What was it ? I woke Mike up, and he listened, and then 
we found that the horses had heard it too, and were shaking like 
leaves, as they will when they hear anything that they do not 
understand. Louder and louder it grew, and we thought it must 
be the whistling sound that goes before a storm. The trouble 
was that we could not tell from which direction the sound came, 
it seemed to come from all sides, also from above, and from below. 
Finally we decided to make ready for a move ; and getting up 
we threw some wood on the fire, and Mike went to the horses 
to put their bits in their mouths, and be ready for a start, just as 
soon as we could make up our minds in which direction we should 
move. The horses were ready to go, and just as Mike put the bit 
in the mouth of one, he heard a sound in the brush close to him, 
and turning quickly he whipped out his revolver, and blazed right 
at it. This increased the roaring until it became deafening, and 
now there was a hissing sound along with it. I am not, it is certaini 
easily scared, and as for Mike, he was a rough-and-tumble frontier 
boy, and frightened of neither man nor devil, but I guess he as 
well as myself had goose-flesh on his back that he could have 
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hung his hat on without much difficulty for several minutes after 
he heard that noise. * Let's get out of this/ said Mike in a shaky 
voice, but it was already too late, the trouble was on us, and 
there was no longer any doubt as to what it was. As the fire 
blazed up, we could see that the ground was alive with some- 
thing, which seemed to be moving along like a panorama, and a 
close look told us that it was covered with mountain terrapin or 
turtles, mad as thunder, some of them three feet long, as old as 
Adam pretty nearly, and a drove had struck us coming up from 
the Gulf of California for winter quarters in the desert. The old 
timers say that they carry water with them like a camel, and 
frequently get 200 miles from the Gulf and so spend years away 
from salt water. 

* It was a hard fix, and we realised it still more when the 
horses broke loose, and kicking like mad, got to the edge of the 
little clearing, then stopped and stood still with the turtles biting 
at their feet. There was evidently no way out, the nags were for 
the moment puzzled, then in a minute, screaming, they started 
off, and we could hear them sliding over the shells, slipping, 
kicking, and crunching them until the sound died away in the 
distance. Nearer and nearer came the turtles, and all there was 
left for us to do was to climb into the waggon, for the trees were 
too large and too straight to reach the lowest branches. So into 
the waggon we got, and Mike was so mad that so long as the 
fire lasted he kept blazing away at them with his gun, killing one 
at each shot, and that mistaken movement on his part nearly 
proved fatal to us. As the dead turtles barred the way of the 
living ones, the nearest one stopped, and laying hold of the 
body commenced to suck the blood, at least so it seemed to 
me. This caused a block, and in less time than it takes to 
relate, they began to pile up at the side of the waggon, and 
I swear that the expression in their eyes told plainly enough 
that what had commenced as an accident, was now a dead 
set, earnest endeavour on their part to get into the waggon, 
and eat us. There is no doubt about it in my mind. On 
each side of the waggon they piled up, and soon they rose in 
a never stationary heap, as high as the waggon. Those who 
have never seen a heap of turtles can scarcely picture it. It 
is a mound in which the under ones are constantly climbing 
through the mass to the top, there is no rest, the shells slip and 
clatter, and still the upward movement goes on, still the shells 
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are tilted skyward, still the snake-like heads glare up with those 
cruel, glassy eyes, pitiless, unwavering — a cross between those 
of a snake and the dead Pharoah. 

* Seizing the waggon shafts we broke them off, and using 
them as levers, thrust the upper ones down and away. It was 
hard work, the brutes were heavy, they seized each other by the 
claw, or the neck, and held on, and as the upward movement 
was checked, the area of the pile spread. The waggon began 
to move around, and one of the hind wheels, which was a trifle 
weak, gave out under the pressure and broke under us, but it did 
not fall, because of the turtles under the bottom board of the 
body. That settled the matter, and it was plain that there was 
nothing left but to do as the horses had done, and make a run 
of it. It was a risky thing to attempt, but needs must when the 
old fellow drives. Mike jumped first, landing square on a 
turtle's back, and went staggering along calling to me, so I 
braced up my nerves and followed, and I tell you it was ticklish 
work. Wire-walking was nothing to it! Then we scrambled 
along, knowing that unless we fell we were safe, but there were 
so many turtles that we began to think the earth was covered 
with them. 

* Suddenly Mike stopped, looked down, and in the growing 
light, said, * Great Scott, but we have come the wrong way, and 
are walking right with them.* Well, I was so tired with the 
hard and dangerous walking that I nearly fell down then and 
there. A word from Mike saved me, for looking ahead he saw 
a small rock, about twelve feet high, and we knew if we could 
reach that we would be better off, and away we went for it. It 
was smooth-sided, and we had a sorely hard time getting up 
on the top ; but at last we succeeded, and then lay down to rest, 
wearily watching the dawn climb higher over the hills. Then we 
saw that the rock we had climbed was right at the edge of a 
cation, with sloping sides, and that this caf^on was clearly the 
objective point of the turtles, for they were tumbling over the 
edge at a great rate, without noticing us, thank the gods ! Dawn 
grew stronger and stronger, and then became overcast, as the 
rain clouds came up and spread east and west until they burst, 
and, Lord, how it did rain ! We were drenched in a minute, 
and the sounds of the big drops on those turtles* shells was like 
peas on a drum. It rained hard for over an hour, and still the 
army of turtles filed over the edge into the caf^on until it seemed 
there was no end to them. But at last we understood it all. 
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Away up the cafton, a mile or more, there appeared a tiny silver 
streak that grew and grew until it passed beneath us a tiny 
stream of water that swelled with the rain, until in an hour it 
was a raging freshet ten feet deep, and down there in the swirl 
were the turtles, with more still following. 

* They had known all about it ! There were no flies on 
their weather glass ! They had it down clearly that it was 
going to rain, and they knew where to find water in plenty. Of 
course, they would not have been averse to a little free lunch on 
the way if they could have got at us, but that had merely been a 
side issue, their real errand was pure business. We sat there 
for a considerable time, looking at the turtles, who were being 
thrown around in the mad swirl, and we could hear their shells 
grinding against each other and crackling with the force of the 
freshet whenever they jambed, and then, having pulled ourselves 
together a bit, we ch'mbed down and made our way to camp, just 
as they were coming to look for us. One of the horses only 
reached the mine } the other fell, and never got up again, two 
days afterwards we found the skeleton with not a pound of meat 
on the bones, and half-a-dozen big turtles lying around. The 
boys made a subscription for the price of Rillit's horse, and 
Mike's hair went as white as snow inside of a week, so now he's 
known as Turtle Mike.' 




THE CREAM PONY. 

By G. H. Jalland. 

[HERE was quite a flutter of excitement and 
anticipation in our little market town, when it 
became known that the neat hunting*box. Ware- 
ham House, with its excellent stabling so long un- 
occupied, had at last found a temporary tenant in a certain 
Captain Packer; and the society of Midford was ready with 
open arms to receive him when he came to take up residence 
amongst them. Nobody thought of questioning where the 
new arrival hailed from, what he was or had been captain of, 
the mere fact that he seemed to be a man with plenty of money, 
to judge by the number of horses and attendants he had brought 
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with him, was sufficient. He was a good-looking fellow too 
(though of a rather flashy type we men thought), and he was 
certainly not more than five-and-thirty at the outside. So you 
may imagine, considering the scarcity of eligible young 
men in our neighbourhood, he was at once pounced upon by 
all the mammas with marriageable daughters. It was early in 
April when he arrived, and before the month was out every- 
body who was anybody had invited him to their houses. 
Mrs. Cupell, the banker's wife, pronounced him de-elightful ; 
and as she was looked upon as t/te authority in such matters in 
Midford (having been presented), of course every other lady in 
the place agreed with her. But, somehow or other, the 
impression created on the men was not so favourable ; however, 
if any of them ventured to remark anything depreciative to the 
Captain, it was promptly put down on the score of jealousy, and 
ignored accordingly. But it was annoying to us that the new 
comer should invariably win at cards, and that we could never 
manage to discover his actual form at billiards. However, 
these were trifles, and might have passed, what we really barred 
about the fellow was his continuous bragging. He was one of 
those beggars who could never let a good story alone, but felt 
it a duty to at once cap it by another. There are few things 
more annoying than to have tales of your own adventures 
(possibly slightly exaggerated, poetic licence, you know) 
immediately snuffed out as it were by stories of a precisely 
similar style, differing only from yours in that the details are 
much more clearly worked out and the denouement far more 
extraordinary. Why, if one was to have believed the Captain, 
his adventures on land and sea, at home and abroad, would 
have filled a volume, or rather a cart-load of volumes. There 
seemed to be precious few countries he had not visited, or varieties 
of big game, he had not stalked and shot, while his fox-hunting 
experiences were simply unique. According to his own showing, 
there was hardly a crack-hunt in the kingdom that had not 
been obliged to accept him as their leader. He had jumped 
into gravel pits, over navigable rivers, swum arms of the sea, 
had never opened a gate when hounds were running or pulled 
up for anything short of a ten-foot wall. Of course, in an 
ordinary way the man's statements would have been open to 
doubt, but what made us look upon them with more than 
usual suspicion was the curious class of equines he had brought 
with him. Most of us had looked round the stables at Wareham 
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House, and as far as we could judge there wasn't a single 
animal that would be called a hunter amongst the lot The 
four thoroughbred entires to begin with were unusual as hunters, 
but they were decidedly well-shaped and might go to hounds, 
though nobody with any regard for appearances would care to 
have ridden them, as their well-combed, unsquared tails 
reached almost to their fetlocks. Then there were a pair of 
foreign-lobking high-actioned harness horses, splashed roans, 
with long tails, which no man in his senses would think of riding ; 
an intelligent-looking skewbald cob, a pair of perfectly matched 
cream ponies (of which more anon); and an extraordinary- 
looking beast, a sort of half-bred hearse horse, jet black, with the 
exception of his head, which was quite white, and he had pink 
eyes. Not a very likely-looking hunting stud, you will say ; no 
more they were, though, according to their owner, they had all, 
including the hearse horse, distinguished themselves in the 
hunting field in some way or other. 

It was the night after our annual horse show (the great event 
of the year in Midford), when we were sitting in the smoking- 
room of our little club discussing tlie events of the day. The 
subject had come up of the treniendous leap Tom Jackson's 
little blood-mare, the winner of the jumping prize, had made 
over the water, which was measured and found to be just 
short of twenty-eight feet. The Captain walked in just then, 
and, hearing the surprise expressed that such a huge jump 
should have been covered, at once proceeded to tell us about 
one of his pair of cream ponies which thought nothing of 
jumping twenty-eight feet ; and he mentioned an occasion where 
the pony had cleared a distance of thirty-one feet, when engaged 
in a jumping competition somewhere on the Continent, I have 
forgotten the name of the place. This was really coming it 
too strong. We looked at each other, and there was a dead 
silence. Suddenly Jackson (who was one of the group of 
listeners), a rather short-tempered chap, but as good a sports- 
man as ever lived, jumped up, and, looking at the narrator with 
a nasty flash in his eyes, said, * Do you expect us to believe 
that ? ' 

*Sir!' thundered the aggrieved Captain, 'what the deuce 
do you mean } ' 

* I mean that in my opinion you are a d d li .' Then, 

quickly stopping himself, doubtlessly remembering the other 
was our guest, he went on : 'I beg your pardon, what I 
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meant to say was that I am willing to back my mare to jump 
your pony for anything up to fifty pounds.' 

* I accept your apology and your bet ; the former uncondition- 
ally, and the latter provided you agree to these conditions/ 
replied the now mollified Captain, reaching for a sheet of paper 
from the rack, which he rapidly filled in and then handed it to 
Jackson. The latter read it out, exclaiming, when he had 
finished, * Oh, yes, Til agree to this fast enough.* The con- 
ditions merely stipulated that the Captain was to have the 
privilege of choosing the various obstacles and of leading the 
way. The contest was to take place on the following afternoon 
at three o'clock. The scene of operations to be the fields 
beyond the old toll-bar house on the Wrangham Road. The 
first animal that fell or was pounded to be declared the 
loser. Both parties having signed the paper, it was put in an 
envelope, sealed, and handed to the club treasurer together 
with cheques for the stakes. 

* I should like to have a tenner on with you,' then said 
Fred Blayton. 

* All right ! ' acquiesced the Captain, booking the bet. 

* I too, if you don't mind,' drawled young Cupell. * Make it 
twenty if you like } * 

He also was obliged by the accommodating Captain. Then 
another and another expressed a wish to have a slice, until 
almost everybody present was implicated from a sovereign 
upwards. Then the beggar had the cheek to offer twos on 
his pony. This was too much, it looked just like throwing 
money away not to take him. It was simply absurd to 
imagine a beastly little long-tailed cream pony, only fit to trot 
about in a lady's phaeton, capable of jumping the places we 
had all seen Jackson's famous mare clear, both in hunting field 
and show ring. It was an insult to our intelligence, and as one 
man we went for that Captain. 

* Put me down for another fiver at that price.' * I'm not a 
betting man, and I don't like robbing you, but you can have the 
same from me if you like.' * And me ! ' * And me !' we exclaimed, 
and the Captain, with a quiet smile on his face went the 
round once more ; and we one and all hoped the layer's 
banking account was as good as his odds ; for he must have 
stood to lose at least a couple of hundred when he snapped 
his book, placed it in his pocket, and remarked, 'There, 
gentlemen, I think that will do. I should like to offer you 
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threes, but it's poor sport betting on a certainty/ Could you 
imagine such absolute cheek ? * Well, good night/ he said, 
lighting a fresh cigarette, * Tm going to get a good sleep, so as 
to be fit to-morrow,' and off he went. 

* And he'll want it too if he's going to pound Bella over that 
confoundedly stiff country by the toll-bar ! ' remarked Jackson 
after our guest had taken himself off. * Why, the fellow must 
be mad,' said another. * Oh, he'll find some way of backing out 
of it,' laughed a third. * What frightful rot to say the little rat 
can jump thirty-one feet!' And so we talked, discussing the 
match, and laughing at the Captain's absurd wager until our 
sides ached and the clock warned us it was time to break up, 
which eventually we did, promising each other an amusing 
and profitable afternoon on the morrow, and Jackson an easy 
victory. 

*Wish I'd been going to lead,' exclaimed that sportsman, 
as we said good night, * I'd have finished the conceited beggar 
off at once, by pounding him over that big drain by the 
Willows ! ' And once more we chuckled at the thought of the 
ridiculous contest. 

The old toll-bar in question lay some four miles from 
Midford, and was the commencement of about the stiffest bit 
of country that our hunt possessed, and many were the 
purlers experienced when hounds chose to run in that direction. 
There was high timber without end, three notoriously capacious 
and much-respected drains, varying from twelve to sixteen or 
eighteen feet wide, a lot of frightfully blind fences, besides 
some of the highest stiles and broadest ditches in the country. 
So you may imagine with what glee we anticipated the Captain's 
seemingly hopeless task of pounding the famous * Bella ' over 
such a formidable country. 

Next morning all Midford had heard of the match, and we 
took good care that our fair friends should have every oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the discomfiture of their favourite. As 
the hour drew near, the road to the toll-bar was dotted with 
carriages, and pony-traps, pedestrians, and people on horse- 
back, all bound on the same errand. We, the specially and, 
moreover, financially interested parties, were one and all mounted ; 
partly for the purpose of seeing fair play (for we all rather 
suspected the Captain), and partly in order to miss none of 
the fun, for there was no saying where the competitors might 
not ride to. On our way to the trysting place we were caught 
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up by the redoubtable owner of the cream pony, which looked 
more of a rat than ever as it came tittaping along with its 
rider's legs, hanging down almost to its knees. We chaffed the 
man unmercifully as we rode along, but it was poor fun as he 
took it all so merrily, laughing louder than any of us, and 
seeming as absolutely confident of winning as he had been the 
previous night. It seemed all very strange, and we couldn't 
make head or tail of it. As we drew near the toll-bar we saw 
quite a crowd had assembled, and when we pulled up many 
were the sweet smiles, gushing greetings, and wishes for 
success, vouchsafed to the rider of the diminutive cream. * Oh, 
what a dear ! ' • Such a beautiful tail ! ' * Now, please don't be 
cruel to the sweet thing ! ' chorussed the ladies reaching down 
from the carriages and patting the glossy neck of the little brute. 
I forgot to mention the Captain's seat was of the riding-master 
order, his breeches and gaiters were all right, but he carried a 
switch whip with silk tassels on it. 

Soon after our arrival, Jackson and * Bella ' turned up ; a 
really workmanlike- looking couple, affording about as great a con- 
trast to their rivals as it would be possible to have found. Jack- 
son eyed the pony and the silk tassels with an amused smile, and 
said to their owner, ' I suppose we had better have a judge. Who 
shall it be ? ' * I don't mind in the least. Choose anybody you 
like,' replied his opponent Our hunt secretary was present and 
mounted, so he was asked to take, and promptly accepted the 
office. He wanted to hear the conditions, and the Captain 
immediately produced a copy from his pocket, which the judge 
proceeded to read aloud as follows : — 

* Tfu Club, Midford, ^th July, 1894. 

* Captain Packer matches his cream pony, ** Morning Star," 

against Mr. Jackson's bay-mare, "Bella," for a jumping match. 

Captain Packer to ride his pony and have the privilege of going 

first and choosing the various obstacles. The contest to take place 

in the country by the Old Toll-bar on the Wrangham Road, and 

to commence at three o'clock on the afternoon of the tenth of July, 

eighteen ninety-four. The amimal which falls or is pounded first 

to be declared the loser. . ^ 

J Thomas Jackson, 

^'^^^^ I HuRATio Packer.' 

* Well, that's all plain enough,' he exclaimed, handing the 
paper back ; then, taking'^out his watch, he added, * Better begin 
at once, as the time is up.' * Now it's quite clear,' asked the 
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Captain as he gathered up his reins. 'I am to go first and 
Mr. Jackson to follow or lose his wager.' 

* Yes/ answered both the judge and Jackson. 

* Come on, then. Here goes for a start/ and he began to push 
his pony through the crowd. When he came to a clear piece of road^ 
he turned his mount at the hedge out of the highway, and as it was 
only about three feet high and weak into the bargain, we all roared 
with laughter to see the rider's exultant look as he turned in his 
saddle after he had got over, to watch ' Bella ' negotiate it. Of 
course, she got over without touching a twig. The pony jumped 
in very pretty form, whisking his silky tail as he bounded over ; 
but the contrast between his up-and-down, rocking horsey style, 
and the powerful lengthy leap of the mare was absurd, and 
we roared again. We all popped over the fence, intending to see 
every incident in the amusing farce, and as we came up with the 
rivals we heard the leader saying. 'Now, I'll set you something 
a little more difficult.' * Go on, then,' answered Jackson rather 
gruffly, beginning to suspect the Captain was pulling his leg a 
little (as in reality he was with a vengeance). Then, to our 
amusement the cream was steered at a flight of low timber 
about the height of a small hurdle. * Ah, that's doesn't stop you, 
eh?' exclaimed the Captain to our intense amusement as 
'Bella' hopped over this second obstacle in her trot. 'AH 
right, come and try the next,' he continued with a queer look in 
his face ; and, to our astonishment, we saw him turn towards the 
left side of the enclosure, which was bounded by an almost 
impenetrable bullfinch, the only opening in which was occupied 
by a huge stone stile at least four and a half feet high, and 
almost as broad, having four rough stairs going up to the 
top and the same number down the other side ; added to this, 
an evidently new rail had been placed some six inches above 
the top of the stonework, making the thing about as formidable 
again as it otherwise would have been. We held our breath as 
the little pony cantered down, and we saw its rider really meant 
having the stile. When about ten yards from it, he turned in 
his saddle and shouted to his opponent, ' Mind, if I pound you^ 
you lose ! ' * Right ! Go on ! ' roared Jackson, whose back was 
up, and naturally utterly astounded and slightly alarmed at the 
Captain's sudden change in his style of fence. 

Oh, yes, the cream got over all right, and, what's more, he 
did it in a walk too ; simply walked up the steps, hopped over 
the bar like a goat, and pranced down the other side, shaking 
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his cunning little head and whisking his confounded tail as 
much as to say, ' How's that for high ? ' Our hearts sank 
within us when the really pretty performance had been com- 
pleted. This was evidently the Captain's little game. He had 
scored, and our money was gone. We felt certain Jackson 
wouldn't go at the beastly place, nor did any of us wish him 
to risk his neck and his valuable mare at such an utterly un- 
heard-of and unfair obstacle. However, we were again mistaken 
for we heard him shout to the Captain, who stood patting his 
pony and grinning triumphantly on the other side of the 
stile, * Now, then clear out of the way ! ' and, waking up Bella, 
he sent her straight at the place. She made a fine jump, but 
hit the rail hard, and nearly fell ; however, she did not fall, and 
a wild cheer went up from our anxious group when we saw the 
good mare safely over. We felt sure the Captain's dirty trick 
had been checkmated in a manner that he had not anticipated, 
and our money was now comparatively safe, particularly as he 
appeared in anything but a happy frame of mind when Bella 
pulled up alongside him, and her rider proceeded to tell him 
what he thought of his performance in language impolite but 
very much to the point. 

' I suppose you'll give in now,' Jackson wound up with. 

* On the contrary ; I've only just begun,' answered the other. 
And our spirits were once more at zero, when he politely re- 
quested the judge to join them ' over the stile if you wish ; but I 
see there's a gate at the corner.' Nobody seemed anxious to have 
the stile, so we all galloped round to the gate, and when we had 
rejoined the combatants we found Jackson looking as though 
he'd liked to have eaten the Captain, cream pony and all. 
That gentleman quietly asked the judge if he was ready to 
resume the proceedings. * As soon as you like,' replied the 
evidently disgusted functionary. Without more ado the pony 
was once more put in motion. He hopped over a couple of 
insignificant fences, opened a gate (which he expected he was 
going to jump, being prepared for anything by that time), 
leading on to Finder's Common, closely followed by the mare, 
the judge, and the rest of us. Our spirits had begun to revive, 
seeing the Captain's reluctance to tackle anything big, and we 
began to hope he was merely ' bluffing ' us a little before finally 
giving in. The common over which we were jogging had once 
been divided into several fields, and the lord of the manor 
received the rents. But some society or other, discovering that 
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it didn't really belong to the lord at all, but to the cottagers of 
Hamley, advised the said cottagers to demolish the fences and 
claim the land. This advice they promptly followed. A law- 
suit was the natural result. The society backed up the cottagers, 
and the lord got left To this day there remain many evidences 
of the large enclosure having at some previous time been split 
up into many smaller ones. The ditches are quite apparent, 
but utterly unattended to, choked to the brims with briars and 
•coarse grass. Here and there may be seen straggling bushes, the 
remnants of what were once well-kept hedges, while a couple 
of stout oaken gate-posts represent the last remnants of possible 
firewood unappropriated by the victorious cottagers ; we can 
•only imagine these escaped owing to their suitability as rubbing- 
posts for the stock. What on earth the Captain was going to 
find to jump on the common, where nothing more formidable 
than a few stunted bushes existed, we could not imagine. We 
began to think the beggar was lost, and had no idea what to 
•do next, so we jogged behind him, our spirits rising at every 
step as he went ambling along like a scout at the head of a 
band of irregular cavalry. As we drew near the centre of the 
common, where the afore-mentioned gate-posts stood, we ob- 
served a loosely hung chain was suspended between the posts 
about four feet from the ground. Now, we all knew the 
common well, having crossed it scores of times with hounds, 
besides it being a favourite galloping ground (soft all through 
the summer) when we had anything we were training. Not 
•one of us remembered ever having seen the chain there before. 
It merely struck us as being an odd thing to see a pair of solitary 
gate-posts chained tc^ether, and we commented on it as we drew 
near, never for a moment looking on it in the light of a possible 
jump, and we quite expected to see our leader pass on one side 
and make for the other end of the common. But he did jump it. 
That little fiend of a cream stopped dead when he got up to 
the chain, looked at it for a second or two as though measuring 
the exact height, and then, tucking his hind legs under him, 
1x>unded over like an indiarubber ball. This was a climax 
indeed. We groaned aloud. To make matters worse, the 
carriages had just come up, and to hear the way the ladies 
clapped and cheered made it quite clear they saw nothing but 
credit to the Captain for his confounded trick. It was lucky for 
him they were present, for Jackson was in a towering rage, and 
in all probability would have pulled the gentleman off his pony, 
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and compelled him to take an active part in a very different 
kind of match. As it was, he turned to us, and, seeing our woe- 
begone expression, exclaimed, * You shall have a go for your 
money any way.' We tried our best to dissuade him, but he 
was determined, and took his inevitable crumpler like a man* 
Bella never rose an inch, and the chain was securely fixed» 
Luckily no harm was done beyond a bruise or two and a spoilt 
hat The match was over. You can bet, however much the 
ladies clapped, we did not cheer the winner, who, confound him ! 
gave his pony in charge of a lad who was present mounted on 
tKe other cream, stepped into Mrs. Cupell's landeau, and rode 
back to Midford in the company of that distinguished lady and 
her charming daughter, greatly to the dissatisfaction of the other 
mammas and the other daughters who had witnessed the 
Captain's victory. 

The fellow wisely elected not to put in an appearance at the 
club after his behaviour, but sent a servant armed with a written 
authority to collect the stakes and bets ; and for three days he 
lay low. Then Midford was electrified; for, on the morning 
of the fourth day, a large travelling circus filed into the town, 
each caravan bore on its much-decorated sides the legend 
'Captain' (all circus proprietors are lords or captains or some- 
thing nowadays) * Packer's Grand Continental Hippo- 
drome.' What's more, it pitched its tents and performed to 
crowded houses for a week. At each performance the now 
famous cream pony astonished and delighted the audiences by 
jumping a length of ribbon at the same height and with the 
same ease he had managed the chain on Finder's Common. 
You may imagine the society of Midford did not patronise that 
circus, and that Mrs. Cupell was one of the first tp exclaim, * Ah» 
I always suspected something ; coming here without any intro- 
ductions.' But they do say her daughter almost cried her eyes 
out, and made an attempt at a bolt after the caravan had left 
the town. 

The rascal's (we'll call him a rascal now, please) presence in 
our midst was not explained till some time afterwards, and up 
to then we had been vain enough to imagine he had visited 
us for the sole purpose of tricking us with his abominable pony. 
However, it came out that our former companion had got into 
financial difficulties in some northern town ; in fact he had the 
bailiffs firmly seated in his circus tent after business hours. So 
he decided to take a moon-light flit with his most valuable 
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possessions, to wit, his performing horses ; and having selected 
Midford as the most undiscoverable landing-place in the king- 
dom (no great compliment to the importance of our birthplace), 
he had betaken himself and his stud there until the storm should 
have blown over. His other property in the way of cart horses 
and caravans, cymbals and chariot, were sold by auction by his 
aggrieved creditors, and were quietly bought in for a tenth of 
their value (circus impedimenta not being very saleable, nor 
piebald horses much sought after for agricultural labour) by a 
kind friend, who as quietly handed them over to their former 
owner. 

We don't discuss the subject much in our club, and the 
ladies of Midford only require the single word ' circus ' to be 
mentioned, when they will at once commence to take an interest 
in the weather. 



MISUNDERSTOOD. 

By An Old Turfite. 




[OME little betting had taken place over the Great 
North Yorktown Handicap, and though it wanted 
three weeks of the actual day of the races, the 
names of half a dozen horses were mentioned in the 
quotations. Amongst these was that of Bald Bob, so named 
from the whiteness of his face. * Robert with the white, meek 
face,' as he was sometimes termed satirically by the apostles of 
the paddock, had been disappointing from his youth upwards. 
Lord Bampton had given 1500 guineas for him when a yearling, 
and backed him through all his two-year-old engagements, and 
a few three-year-old races, but the horse either would not or 
could not win, and yet he could do everything at home, some- 
thing like Leech's man going out to dinner, who thought of so 
many fine things in the cab, but forgot them all. He was said 
to be an out-and-out bad one, and circumstances and displays 
of temper on being saddled and mounted went far to back up 
this assertion. He ran fourteen times and won nothing, and so 
in the end he was claimed out of a selling price in which he was 
down to be disposed of for fifty pounds. On one occasion he 
really did flutter the hopes of his backers when leading his field 
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inside the distance. When his jockey asked him a slight 
question he went bang over the rails, nearly breaking his neck^ 
and fracturing his rider's leg. Several 'crosses* he had in a 
similar way executed got him a bad name amongst jockeys, and 
some of them went so far as to say that he ought to be taken 
before the Stewards and Warned Off. 

'Good morning, Nick, old man,* said Harry Blake of the 
41st to his friend Nicholson of the Gunners, when they met in 
the breakfast-room of the ' Rag.* * Seen the betting this 
morning } ' 

' No. Why ? Anything new ? ' 

' Well, they are backing your old fancy. Bald Bob, for the 
Great North Yorktown.' 

* Ah, indeed } Then Robert the Devillish can be devilled up 
in any way they like to cook him for me. IVe had enough of 
him, and I suppose you have too ? ' 

* No, I have not The fact is, I feel certain I am going to 
get my money back at last. Mile and a quarter, 7 st. 8 lb. should 
suit him, and ' 

* Blatherskite, old man, there's no course too short, no weight 
too light for a blackguard like him. He's a sort of cattle-show 
man's horse — all looks. He hates racing like a Wesleyan 
parson.' 

'Yes; but this fellow Davis who has got him is a clever 
veterinary surgeon. I know a little of him, and the horse has 
been going splendidly of late. Hagan has been secured to 
ride. He did a capital spin over the full distance yesterday 
morning.* 

* Always do these spins best at home, my boy. Nice horse 
indeed was Robert ; used to take a good look at the winning-* 
post and judge's-box as he went out, with a sort of" FU-see-you- 
again " twinkle in his eye, and when he did see them again it 
was to give them the cut-direct-across-the-street style.' 

* Yes ; but if they had let him alone, I think, instead of using 
the whip too much and giving him the steel, he would have 
done better.' 

'Oh, well, you think so. This man Davis and all the villagers 
round him think they have a fortune at last Dresses on for 
wives and children. Paupers in workhouse to get a meat tea 
and a pint of ale. Bells to be rung when he — Bald Bob— wins. 
Ha ! ha ! Were Bald Bob to wear the wig of the Lord 
Chancellor I should not back him.' 
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Time passed on and those who read over the betting in- 
telligence—one wonders who does not bet nowadays — saw that 
occasional 10/. notes were invested on the horse in question at 
22 to I, with some investments for a place. 

However, Bald Robert had been top favourite for more than 
one race in his day, and his favouritism did not much matter in 
the eyes of many. Trained privately in an outlandish stable, 
the touts did not think him worth watching. They knew, and 
all the world knew, that though he might beat the record for 
pace and staying, he could at any time also beat it for unreliable- 
ness. There were possibly a few thought that even in unrelu 
ableness he would overshoot the mark, and like the man who 
had been engaged as the Solemn Warning for the teetotallers* 
meeting, turn up sober. Bob, too, proved a bit of a family 
scapegrace, as his younger brothers and sisters could not find 
customers at Tattersall's sales — much to the disgust of their 
breeder. 

As the day of the race approached, and there began to be 
some real wagering — not the mere bogus backing of horses 
which were as good as on the road to the knackers' yard, heels 
up, otherwise dead stiff uns — his price got a little shorter, and on 
the Monday of race week the entry was Bald Bob 10 to i taken 
freely. The next day he was back to 16 to i, for one of the 
touts, who by this time thought him worthy of looking after, 
had reported that he had shown his old tricks, and had to be 
sent on his morning gallop in blinkers. That afternoon he 
arrived at Yorktown, and the next morning he was out, but 
restricted to walking exercise, seemed perfectly quiet, but the 
white on his face only earned for him the title of hypocrite. 

On the forenoon of the race Blake and his old friend Nichol- 
son met outside the Tyke's Arms Hotel, and after the usual 
hand -shakings of course got on to the discussion of the race. 

* Well, what are you backing now, Blake, old man. Still the 
old infatuation, eh } ' 

* Yes, old man. Still Bald Bob, if you put it that way ; and 
I would strougly advise you to do the same.' 

* What ? After what all the people are saying ? ' 

* I do not care a single rap for what the people are saying and 
never did. I know something, and I can make up my own mind. 
My advice to you is to save what you have on The Kings- 
church horse, which I hear you are going for, and have a little 
on my fancy. If you back him and he wins, 1 will let you know 
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my reasons. If you back and he loses, call me fool or knave if 
you like ; and if you do not back him and he wins, you will be 
as ignorant as ever/ 

The first race was down for half-past one, and the big race 
came on at three o'clock, when the jockeys were being weighed 
out the horses as they walked round in a circle at the far end of 
the paddock, were keenly inspected by the critics. The Kings- 
church horse, which promised to start a strong favourite, was 
much admired, so was the Newmarket trained horse. Gimp, which 
held second place in public esteem. 

* What's that grand, big-looking horse with the white face?' 
asked a gentleman whose bronzed face proclaimed him to have 
been on foreign service. 

*0h, it's easy to see you have been in India. That's the 
colt I gave 1 500 guineas for, and lost Lord knows what besides.' 

'What ! Bald Bob ! Why, he looks fit to carry a house, and 
gallop like Jack the Giant-Killer down the Beanstalk.' 

* I don't know how Jack galloped, but he'd break a lot of 
giants' necks, purses, and all ; that's what I know. I'd like to 
lay sixteen fifties about him now.' 

* All right, I'll take you, my lord. It's a bet' 

It was Nicholson who spoke, his friend Blake, who was at 
his elbow, having nudged him, and the nobleman he addressed 
was Lord Bampton, the horse's original owner. 

* What ! Nicholson ; you of all men back the old horse ? 
You must be the next worst loser to myself on him.' 

* Well, I don't like b<;ing a bad second. If I lose this fifty 
I shall beat your lordship in that respect I think he will go 
all right to-day ; but of course we have all thought that 
before.' 

* All will be right If I get fifty back I'll feel satisfied. It's 
his selling plate price, I believe.' 

Soon the saddling bell rang, and the jockeys got up. Hagan 
on Bald Bob, who was still in blinkers, rather to the discomfort 
of those like Nicholson who had backed him on assurances. 
Blake laughed. 

* You don't like the look of things,' he said. 

* Nobody does when there's a rogue inside these things,' was 
his reply ; 'and I see Hagan does not wear spurs. How in the 
world will he get him to go straight without them ? ' 

The horse cantered past quietly, and took his place just as 
quietly under the starting-flag. People watched him closely, 
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and saw he was well-behaved ; but would he not swerve or bolt 
or cut ? Doubts were soon at rest. The flag fell, and Hagan 
sent his charge several lengths in front The course was straight 
as an arrow, and straight as an arrow he came. At the half- 
mile post his white face more than his jockey's colours made 
him conspicuous. 

* Bald Bob wins for five hundred ! ' cried Blake in his excite- 
ment ' Bald Bob wins for a thousand ! ' again he cried ; but 
nobody answered, till suddenly the favourite closed up to the 
leader at the distance, and the cry was 'The favourite wins.' 
Still Blake's voice rang out again, and this time he had a taker. 
• You'll see the blackguard cut it now,' was the whisper ; but no, 
Bald Bob, hard held, won easily by a couple of lengths, his first 
race. The judge's verdict was received with anything but ap- 
plause, for many of those who had lost money over him when he 
lost felt depressed to lose over him when he won, amongst others 
Lord Bampton. The verdict *all right' having been called, 
there being no possible objection, the horse having led from 
start to finish, and being correctly entered, Nicholson, glad 
indeed that he had in the end followed his friend Blake's advice, 
drew the latter up to the bar of the luncheon-room, where a 
bottle was quickly opened. 

'Well, are you satisfied now,' said the latter, 'over the 
result V 

' I am. Lord Bampton's 800/. will leave me quite 300/. to 
the good, and I could not quite well have afforded just now to 
have had things the other way about What I would like to 
know is how the change in the horse's style of running has been 
brought about You promised me that.' 

' Yes, I did ; and I will tell you, but you must not speak a 
word of it to any one. You may win on him yet, for many of 
his followers will tell you it was but a good-temper fluke, and 
when they are inclined to back him perhaps you may do a bit by 
laying him.' 

' Ah ! indeed. Then there lias been some shunting ? ' 

* Wait a minute. Davies, as I told you, is a veterinary surgeon ; 
but not only that, he is a great specialist in horses' eyes (this 
through having undergone an operation and having been under 
treatment for his own). He discovered quickly when he saw the 
horse what was wrong, and that he had a defect in his vision, 
which made him in a manner cross-eyed, his sight in his left eye 
not being at all good.* Strange jockeys, not knowing this, any 
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more than trainer or owner, were irritated when they found 
him twisting his neck about, and that got him a bad name 
for being cross-tempered. Davis treated him, put blinkers on 
him, and saw that he was regularly exercised with them, and 
that the lad did not even press him with his heels, let alone 
wear spurs. He found the horse a glutton for real good work, 
only he says, * Take off the blinkers and put spurs on his jockey 
if you do not want him to win ; and they may do thcU some dn^* 

'Ah, well ; I never would have thought of it, Blake. " Give 
a dc^ a bad name and hang him." ' 

' Give a horse a bad name, Nick, old man, and boil him. That 
horse would have been in the knacker's boiling-pot by next year 
but for Davis. You couldn't buy him now for 3000/. Here 
comes Lord Bampton ; he must know nothing ; mum ! * 




NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 

[AVING pictorialised in his well-known humorous 
manner the more or less incomprehensible dreamings 
of the Foxhunter, the Racing devotee, and the Soldier, 
under the respective titles of * A Foxhunter's Dream,' 
* A Racing Nightmare,' and a * Bivouac Vision,' Mr. A. C. Havell 
now completes the series by presenting us with the wayward 
dreams of a sleeping Fisherman under the title of A Troubled 
Siesta. 

Immediately in front of the recumbent and slumbering 
sportsman is to be seen a quartette of beautiful and graceful 
mermaidens, whose caressing and alluring actions invite him 
to join in their gambols. A change comes o'er the spirit of 
his dream ; and now a trio of impish — not to say ogreish — 
anglers are beheld fishing in a troubled stream. One has for 
bait a bag of gold, which is being earnestly striven for, not only 
by civil and military aspirants, but the old miser and young 
maiden are equally eager. Another dangles a mitre before 
sundry determined clerical pursuers, and yet another is throwing 
a fly in the shape of a Lord Chancellor's wig, to which rises 
a school of bewigged gentlemen learned in the law ; but the 
daintiest conceit is that of a very charming danseuse angling 
energetically, presumably on matrimonial thoughts intent She 
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has skilfully baited her line with Cupid, complete with bow and 
dart, which an old and young coronettcd pair are intent upon 
securing. 

Two priests seated on the bank have been successfully fishing 
for soles, and in the refreshment interval one is relating to the 
other a story that appears by its risible effect to have some very 
funny point in it The weird or uncanny element is very much in 
evidence, and is represented by two belated and scared fishermen 
in a boat pulling ' for all they are worth ' to escape the threatening 
attack of a * school ' of phantom fishes. Salmon-fishing inci- 
dents, well and naturally portrayed, with others of a more 
ludicrous nature, complete a picture which should be specially 
interesting to fishermen and amusing to all. Messrs. Fores, of 
Piccadilly, are the publishers. 



The above firm have also produced four coloured hunting 
prints from the drawings of G. H. Jalland, under the generic title 
kA Humours of the Chasey which are conceived with an amount of 
fun and frolic to be expected from an artistic contributor to our 
celebrated contemporary Punch, and the titles he has provided 
for them possess a crisp and humorous ring. 

Hardly Kind shows an unhappy sportsman in a brook, to 
whom yells an irascible one, who has pulled up sharply on the 
bank, * Confound you, Sir! what the deuce do you mean by 
bobbing up like that and making my horse refuse ? ' 

* Whilst therms Life therms Hope: * Stick to him, dad ! you're 
nothing like done yet!' is the encouraging, if somewhat irre- 
verent, remark of a promising youth on a pony as he passes his 
father, who, having with much difficulty and considerable damage 
negotiated a post and rails, is in an apparently hopeless position, 
with arms and legs round his horse's neck struggling to regain 
his seat 

' Easier Said than Done: The problem propounded by an 
impatient crowd for little Toddles' solution (who, having been 
put down at a gate, is nervously wondering how to recover his 
steed lashing out furiously) is, * Now, man, look sharp and catch 
hold of him.' 

The title of the fourth is Query, * Now, had I better throw 
myself off, or take the chance of her jumping it ? ' is the self- 
propounded question that must speedily be answered by the 
nervous sportsman whose horse has taken complete charge of 
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him and is rapidly approaching a formidable stream. This 
series will assuredly enhance the already recognised reputation 
of the artist, and be a welcome addition to the sanctum of the 
hunting man who is not devoid of the sense of humour. 



The Law of Sports y by W. M. Thompson and J. D. A. John- 
son, LL.D., is a useful pamphlet, the copious information therein 
contained being summarised into the smallest possible space. 
The legal points connected with the game laws, fishing, hunting, 
racing, and gambling, being (so to speak) 'in a nutshell.' 
Heamden, New Inn Chambers, is the publisher. 
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MY FIRST BIG BAG. 

Bjy KiRLY Hare. 

DON'T believe you could hit an elephant ! ' said I, 
after seeing my companion miss four shots following. 
Probably my words were not, strictly speaking, the 
exact truth. Man is bom a liar — especially woman-rr- 
and has to be elevated into truth by moral evolution and a stick 
My remark had been made on the spur of the moment, and pro- 
duced unexpected and momentous results. The words, being 
of doubtful truth, caused the making of my first big bag. 

Chumley Knipper and I were in a turnip-field, trying to shoot 
partridges. How many I had killed does not matter. Chumley 
had expended about half a hundred cartridges, and bagged 
ibout half a score of birds. He was the orphan owner of ^ome 
ten thousand acres, had but lately come of age, and was luxuriantly 
full of sportive tendencies. i , 

' It's a new gun, rather too short in the stock, I fancy,' he 
observed, in response to my rude remark, and with the most 
serene good-humour. * It seems to shoot under * 

'You always have got a new gun,' I interrupted. 'And 
they've all some sort of complaint about them in the region of 
the stock ; generally behind it — eh, old man ?' 
' Without noticing my insinuating interruption, Chuntley 
smilingly proposed that we should have luncheon, suggesting 
that he thought I must be hungry. 

* How about that elephant i * he asked, after a dozen 
sandwiches had disappeared. ' You really don't think I couM 
hit one, eh ? ' 

VOL. XIII. M 
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'No; nor the biggest hippopotamus on the Zambesi/ I 
replied, with my mouth full. * Have one down from Jamracks^ 
and stick it out in the park, and ' 

* No ; I won't do that TU have a pot at one in his native 
lair, or water, or wherever the hippo-what's-his-name hangs out 
when he's at home. We'll both be off next week, if yow 
like, old man.' 

And thus my * spur of the moment * speech spurred us into- 
an expedition to South Africa. A few hours at Silver's in 
Comhill sufficed for getting complete outfits, and three days- 
later we were rolling across the Bay of Biscay, where meals- 
were * more honoured in the breach than the observance.' 

Unable to eat anything themselves, an unhappy majority * fed 
the fishes,' and the almost deserted saloon was frequented, 
chiefly by wandering stewards. Day by day, however, con- 
valescents came from their cabins, and the different characters* 
began to peep out. The young lady-killer was conspicuous, and! 
and the elderly ditto insinuating ; the good-tempered bachelor 
always ready to oblige, and the wily widower obligingly carefut 
of number one. The card-sharper was counterbalanced by a 
dissenting minister, and the mischief-maker by an amateur 
bruiser. The British grumbler was feebly represented by a 
cockney gent — one of Dodson and Fogg's clerks — bound on a» 
Pickwickian breach-of-promise speculation, and the swells by a 
grandiloquent personage who proved to be a large linendraper. 
For some days the latter was supposed to be a noble lord^ 
incog. ; then a friend knew him, and the draper drooped. 

Before getting finally sorted Chumley Knipper and I found 
ourselves at dinner between two sisters, to whom we of course 
tried to make ourselves agreeable. Unfortunately English was- 
an unknown tongue to them. After trying French, Spanish, 
Chinook, a verse of Greek Testament, and a bit of Horace, we 
discovered that the damsels' language was Low Dutch. Next day 
weshifted ourplaces to more communicative quarters. On my right 
was a fair young bride, spending her honeymoon in a state of 
speechless amazement, notwithstanding the caution at the 
end of the marriage service. But a gushing widow on my left 
kept me fully employed, chiefly as a listener ; so I fed com- 
fortably. 

One night, a young lady in the next cabin to mine, feeling 
hungry, got the stewardess to take her in some pickled salmon,, 
which produced a ludicrous sequel. It was published in our 
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weekly paper, under the title of * The Maid and the Rat.' The 
last verse or two, as nearly as I remember, ran as follows : — 

^'But when at length the daybreak came, 
And faintly lighted up her cabin. 
Ah ! then she saw a gruesome sight, 
A grisly rat her salmon grabbin* ! 
The maiden shrieked with might and main, 
And from her berth in horror bounding, 
She wildly scuttled to the door, 
Her squeals through all the ship resounding. 
Out ran the men in dressing-gowns, 
And some in raiment much more scanty, 
And one in slippers and bath towel. 
Looking debonair and jaunty. 
Quickly they raised her up with care. 
To lay her fainting on the table, 
Then brought on her the hose to bear. 
And pumped as hard as they were able. 
Until the maiden, well-nigh drowned. 
In language cold her thanks expressing. 
Sat up, and glaring madly round, 
Gave all the lot a precious dressing.'* 

The second evening after leaving Madeira we had a concert, 
the latter part of the ref)ort of which in our paper appeared 
thus : — ^ The thrilling song " Voi che Sapete " was rendered 
with striking empressement^ the delicate alto relievo of the sweet 
singer coming out to perfection. A fair spinster then executed 
" The Last Man," followed by " The Innocents Abroad,* which 
brought tears of sympathy into the eyes of the audience. 
** Come into the Garden, Maud," was given in a way worthy of 
the words, by a pathetic youth uncommonly unlike Sims Reeves, 
A Dutch young lady favoured the company with a warlike 
melody in her native tongue, which sounded like a ferocious 
conundrum set to Chinese music. Then came a duet by a 
lovely lady and gentleman, the magnificent da capooi the former 
mingling most mellifluously with the Aurora Borealis of the 
latter, and bringing down tumultuous avalanches of applause. 
The entertainment was brought to a welcome conclusion by 
numerous national airs, sung in various keys by all present It 
is needless to state that the stalwart tones of " God save the 
Queen " predominated, gloriously roared with that freedom from 
conventional restraint which constitutes the birthright of every 
travelling Briton.' 
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Thus happily passed our days at sea. The grumbler grum- 
bled ; the gambler waxed fat ; the quarrelsome man kicked, and 
got drubbed with boxing-gloves and single-sticks. The 
juvenile lady-killer industriously studied Low Dutch with the 
young ladies of that ilk, With an eye to the verdant pastures of 
South Africa. The elderly gallant sang sentimental hymns 
with the minister's wife, who was very pretty and plump, and 
only half forty. Until we sighted Capetown, then, of course, 
the half-crown sweepstakes as to the exact minute of dropping 
anchor caused a quarrel ; the owners of the two nearest tickets 
coming to Ic^gerheads over the clock. Of course the quarrel- 
some man was one, and in the wrong, and refused to give in, 
and remained to wrangle it out when the rest of us went ashore. 
Eventually he got a black eye, and the other man got the filthy 
lucre. 

The first thing that struck me in the way of Cape civilisation 
was a perambulator, which came in forcible contact with my 
shins and upset itself. Whereupon a yellow infant performed a 
parabola on to the side-walk, and yelled Africander. Its 
black nurse showered Hottentot blessings upon me in 
Dutch, till Chumley and I fled for refuge into the Royal Hotel. 
Next day, armed v/ith a mighty umbrella, we drove to visit the 
vineyards at Wynberg. And I fancy there must be a leaf or 
two missing from my journal. The only record respecting the 
vineyards is this : — * Had an early dinner, and tasted Constantia, 
&c, chiefly red wines, not at all bad. It was a hot day.' And 
Capetown is cut short with : — * It appears built mostly of yellow 
mud, with a mixed population of Europeans , Americans, Jews, 
Hottentots, Malays, and monkeys.* One thing I noticed, was 
that the Hottentot Hump was a stem reality, requiring no atom of 
dress-improver. 

A week later we anchored off* Durban, and the passengers 
were charged ten shillings a head for being landed. An enter- 
prising swindler had forestalled the boat belonging to the 
Company, which, of course, made no charge at all ; of which the 
majority of the passengers were in unlucky ignorance. Most of 
us grinned and pretended to enjoy it as rather a clever joke, 
while a more matter-of-fact few vowed legal vengeance. But 
the fraudulent Charon, having made his pile, vanished up-country 
to fresh fields for speculation. 

Being prior to railway times our onward journey was by 
mailcart to Pietermaritzburg. Soon after clearing the houses 
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we came to a turnpike-gate, and I rubbed my eyes. Fancy 
such an old-fashioned article as a ' pike * in a brand new colony ! 
I almost expected to see one of Tony Weller's cronies come out 
for the toll. The first ten miles led up through the charmingly 
wooded Berea, where many of the colonists, not yet middle-aged, 
had formerly killed elephants, lions, leopards, and other big 
game. Now, country houses in park-like gardens skirted a 
turnpike, which (like most of the other roads) was but a metalled 
elephant track. From the top of the hill beyond Pin^town, 
thirteen miles from Durban, we had our last peep of the Bay, 
and the scenery suddenly changed. For a dozen miles we ran 
through a belt of flat-headed, rock-strewn, detached hills. From 
this fantastic strip of country we emerged, suddenly as we had 
entered it, upon a moderately level table-land, and stopped for 
lunch at Half-way-hill Hotel. Then we gradually descended 
into the immense hollow which contains the capital — ^the town 
founded by a Huguenot * voortrekker ' and a Boer ' dopper,* in 
1836. 

A capital situation had Pieter Retief and Gert Maritz pitched 
upon for the place which combines half of each of their 
names, and then sticks * burg * on to the end to make the jaw- 
breaker a dead-certainty. In the centre of a large plain rising 
towards the middle, at the bottom of a basin some thirty miles 
round, red-tiled houses amidst flowering lilacs and blue gum- 
trees, with g^een hills on the north and willow-bordered river on 
the south, made Pietermaritzburg look quite picturesque. But 
neither Chumley Knipper nor I studied the picturesque that first 
evening, we had been too much jolted. A bath, however, some- 
what restored us externally, and dinner renovated our shaken-up 
interiors. Then we went to bed, hoping that * Nature's sweet 
restorer * would do the rest. But, unfortunately, as it turned out, 
Nature was too heavily handicapped. 

Our room, a double-bedded one, was on the ground floor. The 
window, alongside of which was Chumley's bed, looked out upon 
the yard. No sooner had I fallen asleep, so it seemed, than I 
was aroused to wide-awakefulness by a howl from my companion 
and a crash of glass. Then a match was struck, and Chumley 
lighted his candle ; and then a huge body fell upon him through 
the window, and rolled off" him on to the floor. It was a man, who 
presently got himself together, and said : — 

* I say, have you got anything to eat ? ' 

* Who the devil are you ? ' demanded Chumley, in not quite so 
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polite a tone as the hungry visitor seemed to expect He was 
a tall, dark young fellow, not the least like a burglar, and now 
stood facing Chumley. 

* Dougal Flare/ he answered * Tm your brother's subaltern, 
you know/ 

' Haven't got a brother,' said Chumley, * and I never heard 
the name of Flare, except the Sir Bootle Flare who is .' 

' He's my uncle,' broke in the visitor. ' But, I say, have you 
got anything to eat ? I was your brother's subaltern, you know, 
before I sold out, and ! 

' I haven't got a brother, I tell you,* shouted Chumley. 
* What the dickens do you mean by tumbling in upon .' 

* Isn't your name Hare ? ' 

* No, it is not* 

There was a pause, during which a face presented itself at 
the broken casement The face had a fair moustache, and 
was crowned with a crop of fair curly hair. And the face said : — 

' I say, Dougal, have you found any grub, old man, eh ? ' 

' No,' responded our visitor, with a hungry sigh which the 
face echoed, * and this isn't Hare's room, it seems. I've tumbled 
on to the wrong man.' 

At this point, I thought I might as well introduce myself. 
So I arose and sat up, and introduced myself by dexterously 
hurling my pillow at Mr. Flare's head. It was a novel card of 
introduction, but answered its purpose equally as well as paste- 
board, under the circumstances, and completely cleared up all 
misunderstandings. Flare and his friend Jackson, being youths 
of somewhat high spirits, had come out to South Africa to expend 
some of their extra exuberance in the sportive line. Whether 
amongst big game or little game, medium sized or super-extra 
sized, made no difference. Game of some sort they were bound 
to have before going home again. 

At the present moment their game was to get something to 
eat, having missed dinner. This they now hastened to accom- 
plish by aid of a hatchet Having discovered the hotel safe, 
they hewed it open, and returned to our room in triumph. 
Flare crawled in (through the window) with three-parts of a 
turkey; Jackson followed with a large jam tart; and when 
later on they paid their bill, the item of that supper was debited 
at just five pounds. About two o'clock the pair departed, 
having made us promise to go with them on the morrow to a 
picnic up the river. In itself the picnic would not be worth 
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mentioning, were it not for its result It caused the parting 
company of Chumley Knipper and myself, and the making of 
my first bag all by my unfortunate self. But, as ancient novelists 
^o often advise, let me not anticipate. 

Round the steeplechase-course being Mr. Flare's peculiar 
notion of a short cut, our ride to the picnic was somewhat 
exciting, and anything but beautifying. Our ponies were not 
steeplechasers, and the course (as I found afterwards) was not 
the regulation one. It struck me at the time, at about my 
^second tumble, that the jumps would have been more suitable 
for springbucks or giraffes. When we approached what Flare 
informed us was the winning-post, which proved to be a muddy 
stream, Jackson was leading by some half dozen lengtha 
It was nothing of a jump, to look at ; not more than fifteen 
feet wide, with an island about two-thirds of the way across 
from which to go on-and-off. But that green-looking island 
^ook us in. It was simply a soft mud-bank, which toppled us 
over, every man and every beast, on to our respective heads. 
The mud clung like glue, and the sun baked it to a crust. 

*Have you been in the Washerwoman's Trap.?' inquired 
'.the young lady next whom I was seated some half-hour later. 

* I've not been in any trap since getting off the mail-cart, 
certainly not that of any washerwoman,* was my somewhat 
:stiff reply. * I only arrived yesterday in Maritzbui^.* 

The young lady smiled, and looked amused. 

' It's the name of a particular bit of that little stream outside 
the town, by the end of the race-course,' explained the damsel, pro- 
ceeding to describe with much detail our late muddy winning- 
post 'It seems to have a fascination for new arrivals/ she 
added, with a wicked little laugh. 'They always go into it 
sooner or later, and there's no mistaking the result of the visit' 

' How so ? * I asked. * It was quite by accident that we 
happened to ' 

• Yes, of course,' she interrupted, * no one would do it on pur- 
pose. But you can't mistake the effect. You can see it in your 
friends' faces.* 

Then I looked at Chumley, and Flare, and Jackson. Their 
faces, all exactly alike, were grotesque. Like myself they had 
washed off the mud, finishing theprocess with pockethandkerchiefs. 
But the ablution had been partial, leaving a most decided line of 
xiemarcation. Just the front of each face, from eyes to chin and 
.from cheekbone to cheekbone, was pale yellow ; all the 
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tt^V was dark bronze ; which made my friends resemble 
hideoiis baboons. Then I thought— out loud as it happened, — 

'Good heavens! Is my face like that?' The young lady 
smiled sweetly, without looking at me. I know now (from her 
own confession) that * I was the funniest of all/ We were seated 
on* a narrow grassy terrace, from the edge of which a sharp slope 
ra#i down to the river. I rose to my feet, feeling mad, and 
started towards the water. The grass on the slope was burnt 
up, and the ground hard as flint. It was also as smooth and 
slippery as ice. The graceful saunter with which I set out 
quickened involuntarily. I tried to stop, and shot ahead alt 
tht faster. Then the ground seemed to glide from under me>. 
and I shot into the river on my back. Hardly had I got my 
head above water, and begun to wonder what had happened, 
when what seemed an avalanche of human beings shot down od> 
to the top of me. Like Mr. Pickwick's pond the river was 
shallow, and we were quickly standing on our feet, looking at 
one another — Flare, Jackson, Chumley Knipper, and myself. 

* I thought you had rushed down to drown yourself,*^ 
spluttered Flare, in answer to my questioning stare of 
astonishment * And I couldn't stop myself,' he added feebly. 
♦ * I came after Flare,' said Jackson, apologetically. 

'And I came to see what had become of you, old man,*^ 
said Chumley, * only I had no intention of coming quite so far.' 

Then we all stood in a row, our heads just topping the bank,, 
and waved our hats to the picknickers. And nice objects we must 
have looked. But we succeeded in cleansing our countenances^ 
after a scrubbing which made our skins the colour of well-cooked 
lobsters. And then, watering the thirsty earth as we went, we 
blushingly rejoined the ladies. What they said, or how they 
looked, doesn't matter. The result was that Chumley Knipper 
fell in love, and refused to listen to advice, or to leave Maritz- 
bui^. All I could get him to do was to faithfully promise not 
only not to let it be known that he was wealthy, but to allow it 
to be taken for granted that he was a comparatively poor 
would-be colonist Then, with much compunction, I left him. 
\ My thousand mile journey, from Maritzburg to the Zambesi,, 
was too monotonous to be interesting. I did not see those 
numerous troops of elephants which get in the way of travellers 
generally, particularly those who write books of adventure. I did 
not encounter lordly lions by the dozen. Nor did one come 
for me when in bed and carry off my bolster by mistake. Stilly 
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I had adventures of a sort, all of which have been since described 
several times by more gifted historians. So I will skip the 
Transvaal Eden and its gentle Boers to the country of that native 
gentleman King Khama, who invited me to breakfast His 
Majesty, arrayed in a Poole-like morning suit, Bond Street-like- 
boots, snowy collar, and soft felt hat, came in his own royal person 
to show me the way. A more affable potentate, or more gentle- 
manly host, I never met ; and his palace — a charming brick 
villa — ^would have been an ornament to Clapham Common. 

He saw I was an Englishman, and gave me a beefsteak ; and 
the footman (in undress livery) handed me the cruet-stand with 
freshly-made mustard. I was astonished. What with the 
mahogany furniture, the breakfast service, the damask table- 
cloth, the well-cooked food, and the well-dressed host, my being in 
a country of so-called ' savages ' seemed a sort of nightmare, aa 
Arabian Nightmare Entertainment. After breakfast, when his 
Majesty had said grace, he handed me an excellent cigar, and 
commenced to discuss European politics. That finished me, 
I had no wish to display my ignorance. So I departed, in much 
amazement. 

In due course I reached Pantamatinka, some sixty-five miles 
from the Zambesi. Here began the belt of that yellow-striped little 
pest the tsetse-fly, and the only conveyance to the Victoria Falls 
was Shank's mare. So I started for the sixty-five mile walk, with 
three boys as carriers. 

All natives are * boys,* even when their wool is white as 
snow. Eternal youth is theirs, in name, till they drop into the 
grave. One of my boys was a grandfather, and he was the 
most active boy of the lot, and the merriest, though he had the 
heaviest load. 

I left Pantamatinka at noon, one boy, Gwaza, carrying my 
rifle — a double express — another my twelve-bore gun, and the 
merry grandfather my blankets. After a pleasant ten-mile 
walk through a pretty country, well wooded and slightly hilly^ 
we camped by a small river. The boys cut grass for beds,, 
built fires all round to scare the lions, and then turned in and 
snored. A thirty-mile tramp next day brought us within 
hearing of the roar of the Falls, twenty- five miles distant The 
only game seen were some quagga, which were no good to eat ; 
and I wanted fresh meat for the boys, to say nothing of my own 
ravenous appetite. But we all had to remain vegetarians. 

Next night we camped under an unsymmetrical baobab 
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tree (a peculiar greenish-blue monster about five-and-twenty feet 
round and not twenty feet high) barely a mile from the Zambesi 
All that day, though hungry ^y^ had kept sharp look-out> 
not a head of game had appeared. Talk about Africa as a 
happy hunting ground, indeed ! I went to bed feeling inclined 
to back the King's Road at Brighton at long odds, where I could 
have gone in to Mutton's, and had supper. The Pantama- 
tinka road would not have been in it However, next morning 
found me at the Falls, and there everything else was forgotten. 

From the wintry woods, grey, biare, and lifeless, through 
which I had just tramped, to the tropical scene now around 
me, was like a transformation in a pantomine. The Falls them- 
selves, as a coup-tTceil^ considering that from no single point 
can they be seen in their entirety, did not at first strike me as 
so grand as Niagara; though the complete scene was very 
much grander. No word-picture could make a reader realise 
its wonderful beauty, as a whole. And a description in detail, 
which is all that is possible, gives but a faint idea even of the 
composite parts. The five gigantic, solid-looking spray-columns, 
rising in massive white clouds over a thousand feet into 
the glorious blue vault above, are marvels in themselves. 

After stripping to my shirt and boots I started to explore, and 
in a few minutes the spray- water was dripping from my shirt-tail 
into my boots. There were lots of spoor of buffalo, hippopotami, 
and elephants, but none very fresh. The buffalo had made a 
path within a foot of the edge of the fall, so as to cool them- 
selves in the spray-bath, which comes down in such dense 
showers that at intervals everything is completely hidden from 
view. I had seen the tops of the spray-columns, looking like 
white smoke, from Pantamatinka. Mosiatunya (smoke-sounding) 
IS the Makololo name for the falls, which the less poeticsd 
Bechuanas call Sip6ma. 

For hours I wandered on the soft green grass, amongst 
gigantic ferns, clumps of graceful bamboo, tall-stemmed 
feathery-crowned palms, cable-like creepers that clung and 
climbed from branch to branch to branch, and huge-timbered 
trees. The rippling river, a mile in width, sparkled in the sun. 
its surface broken now and again by the rising of enormous 
crocodiles, till it leaped, rushing and roaring, in greenish-blue 
waves and gleaming foam, into the five-hundred-feet-deep 
chasm. And there, where the waters boiled and blustered 
their way out through the narrow ravine, hung in mid-air two 
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circular rainbows. Double circular rainbows are rare articles, to 
me at all events. But what astonished me more than the 
perfect circularity was the brilliant colouring. The two circles 
stood out, hanging upon nothing, like dazzling fireworks, with 
all the colours of the rainbow more gorgeous than I could have 
believed possible. I was enchanted. Then I felt ferociously 
hungry-. 

For five hours, forgetful of time, I had been famishing, 
without thinking of it Which fact will give the reader (if, as 
I hope, he has a sound digestion, &c.) about the best idea of 
how the Victoria Falls enchanted me. And I had not yet seen 
one-half of them. But there was one drawback — I had no one 
with me to share my pleasure. My rifle-bearer, Gwaza, was 
always within hail, it is true ; but he was absorbed in hunting 
caterpillars, and in eating whole families of them with a wide 
smile of happy contentment. I could no more share his pleasure 
than he could mine. 

On the road back to camp, from the edge of a small open 
glade, I caught sight of some small antelope, pallahs, a buck 
and two does. My hunger redoubled, and I commenced to 
stalk that happy family with a keen hope of coming dinner. 
In the most scientific form, crouching on all fours, I crawled 
through the long grass, with Gwaza licking his lips just behind 
me. Then there happened an earthquake, and I immediately 
took my departure from the surface of the globe, and descended 
into Hades. When I recommenced to think, I thought Hades 
had a harder floor than was orthodox, and that people ought 
not to be landed upon it on their heads. My neck felt half 
dislocated, and I had to feel about to find my limbs. As soon as 
I had discovered my legs I rolled over on to my back, and saw a 
pair of eyes glaring at me from above. Then a voice descended, 
and asked if I was alive, and I recognised the heavenly tones 
of Gwaza, and saw that my temporary disappearance had been 
caused by a native game-pit. Had the usual sharp-pointed 
stake been fixed in the pit's centre, I should have been impaled 
to a dead certainty. As it was, I was merely shaken to the con- 
sistency of a well-made jelly. 

The pallahs, not understanding gymnastics, had vacated the 
scene of action. A couple of hundred yards further on I was 
stopped by a soft whistle from Gwaza, who pointed to the top 
of a small hill about three hundred yards to the left. There, 
calmly looking down at me, stood a h^i^rrisbuck, about the hand- 
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somest of African antelopes. But before I could cover him he 
slipped behind a rock, under a thorn-tree, leaving nothing showing 
but his head and neck. With the careful steadiness of hungry 
despair I drew bead on that handsome head, and carefully I 
pressed the trigger. From about two inches in front of the 
forehead a thorn-twig fell to the ground, which my bullet had 
cut off, and the head vanished. That was all the game I saw 
that day. A couple of Makololos, however, chanced to pass by the 
camp with some eggs, which kept me alive till the next morning. 

Early in the day I moved camp to the river bank, just above 
the falls, where the Makololos had a crossing place. Here, 
amidst the reeds and palms, I built a wig^wam, the walls of 
stakes and grass, and the roof of palm leaves. Just as I had 
finished making things comfortable, a hippopotamus rose to 
the surface of the water, and then another popped up alongside 
of him. They were about three parts grown, and had come up 
for a game of romps. Like playful puppies they reared up and 
bit at each other, circling round in a sort of waltz, and then going 
under. I covered the spot, taking a rather full sight, guessing 
the distance at two hundred and fifty yards ; and when one 
showed his head, pulled the trigger. The hippo reared up and 
threw himself back. I knew my bullet had hit his skull, and 
reckoned that, at last, I had made my first big bag. But that 
pig-headed beast knew better. He went and committed suicide, 
just where I could not possibly recover his carcase. 

About fifty yards from the bank, perched on the very edge 
of the fall, was a small green island. Between this and the bank 
the edge of the fall was considerably worn away, and the water 
rolled itself down in a roaring series of blue-green waves, into a 
boiling chaos five hundred feet below. And that was where my 
hippopotamus must needs go and bury himself. 

Finding matters becoming somewhat monotonous, I started 
for a stroll up stream. Unlike the Limpopo, where dense 
reed-beds and tangled forest fringed the water, the landscape 
here had quite the appearance of a charming park. Glades of 
luxuriant grass and grand old forest trees made one almost 
expect to come in sight of a country house, or a board with the 
legend of civilisation respecting trespassers and spring g^ns. Or 
when a huge ant-heap came in the way, or towering palm shot 
up in sight, the scene might better have suited a bungalow. 
One palm had grape-like bunches hanging from it (supposing 
the grapes to be the size of tennis-balls) which I recognised as 
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the vegetable ivory of commerce. As fate seemed against my 
getting real ivory, I thought I had better bag the imitation, and 
requested Gwaza to show his agility by doing a climb. But he 
declined firmly, and remained rooted to mother earth. He pro- 
tested that as he was engaged to be married he had no wish to 
break his neck before the marriage was consummated. In 
consideration of the lady I politely gave way, and informed the 
expectant bridegroom that I would bring down a bunch with a 
bullet. At which Gwaza smiled, such a smile — the most 
gigantic grin of incredulity I ever beheld. And well he might, 
for the bunch stem was no wider than a bullet, and as tough as 
wire. However, after a steady aim, I fired, and down tumbled 
the bunch. It was a grand fluke, worthy of that marvellous shot 
Leatherstocking. Gwaza's smile fled, and his eyes stared 
astonishment 

On returning back towards camp, at about half a mile above 
the falls, we found the merry little grandfather awaiting us. He 
had marked down a 'potamus in a still sort of bay, not a hundred 
yards from the bank. Close to the water was an ant-heap ten 
feet high, and upon this I seated myself with rifle across my 
knees. And presently the 'potamus rose, very warily, showing 
nose and ears, and sinking again almost immediately. Five or 
six time in succession he played the same cautious game, never 
giving me a chance. At the next rise he rolled out the near 
shoulder, just for about a couple of seconds, and I had a fair 
snap-shot. He sank back, in his calm old fashion, and I feared 
my bullet had hit too high. The boys declared that he was 
dead. So we patiently waited. Sure enough, in due course, he 
came up, and remained on the surface motionless, dead as a dodo. 

It was a full-grown monster, a big enough bag to satisfy even 
Buffalo Bill. But, as yet, I had not bagged it There was not 
a canoe on my side of the river. And the boys when requested 
to retrieve, responded, ' Crocodiles ! ' But the Makololos have 
long noses for smelling meat, and we soon saw two canoes 
coming across, full of hungry gentleman of colour. When up 
alongside the hippo they asked if I would give them the meat 
* Yes,' said I (through Gwaza), * if you land the beast and give 
me the teeth.' They made the carcase fast between the two 
canoes, and then started to land it — on the other side ! My boys 
howled, and dariced, and rubbed their stomachs frantically. I 
repeated my answer, with an addendum as to which side I 
wanted the 'potamus landed. The M^Volo^^s, appearing to be 
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all suddenly deaf, calmly proceeding to bag my big game from 
right under my very nose. It was more than I could stand. 

I reseated myself on the ant-heap, cocked my rifle, and made 
Gwaza shout that if they did not instantly bring the beast to me 
I would sink their canoes. Gwaza roared the message, adding 
(as nearly as I could understand) that I was a powerful witch- 
doctor, and that my rifle had been manufactured by Mumbo- 
Jumbo himself Then I carefully aimed at the water line of 
the nearer canoe, and the Makololos put about-ship, sharp; 
and presently, lo, my first big bag lay at my feet. 

The next moment that 'potamus was covered with a 
swarm of Makololos and my three boys. Eighteen niggers, 
armed with ass^^is, slashing, hacking, howling, and struggling 
for the fattest pieces. One slicing away just under his neighbour's 
chin, another tearing chunks from between somebody-else's 
legs, and so on all round, till I fully expected to see a limb lopped 
oKy followed up by a free fight. The experienced little grand- 
father had ensconced himself inside, alongside the tit-bits ; and 
when an assagai slipped through, somewhat too near his neigh- 
bourhood, he popped out his blood-streaked face to roar 
remonstrances. Feeling slightly sick and feverish I retired to 
my wigfwam. 

By-and-by the Makololo head-man brought me the teeth, 
and asked for a present. I told him I had given him and his 
men enough fat meat to last them a week. He acknowledged 
that the meat was good, and fat ; but objected to my statement 
that it would last a week. The fever was strengthening upon 
me, and I felt tired-out and sleepy. So I turned from the lights 
and presently fell into a sort of half-sleep. When I again 
opened my eyes and looked round, there stood that blood- 
besmeared savage, with his handful of bloody assegais, calm 
and motionless as a sanguinary statue of Fate. It made me 
feel quite jumpy, 

' What the dickens do you mean by hanging on like this ? * 
I demanded. 'YouVe had the whole blessed hippopotamus, 
haven't you ? What more do you want, you greedy ruffian ? * 

To which the which the greedy ruffian calmly responded, 
' The teeth.' Then he actually smiled. 

This was more than my fever-filled blood could bear, I 
jumped to my feet and snatched up a small hatchet. The 
Makololo sprang back, poised an assegai, and planted himself 
ready for battle. I fancy I must have been a bit off* my head» 
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from fever, for I threw down the hatchet, and, instead of 
sensibly seizing my rifle, I rushed upon the ruffian with my bare 
fists. It may have been English instinct. It may have been 
Providence. Anyhow, I believe it saved my life. The Makololo 
was struck motionless with utter amazement, and I landed him 
a one, two, which he won't forget till he goes to heaven^ 
Down he went, whack ; and was up again like a ball of india^ 
rubber, flying down the bank to his canoe. Whether the raving 
torrent of noises he ejaculated as he paddled away constituted a 
farewell blessing, or a Zambesi boat-song, or was simply 
Makololo billingsgate, I am quite unable to say. 

Feeling unpleasantly hot I strolled to where my 'potamus 
was landed, and found the place deserted. But where was the 
'potamus, or his bones ? My big bag had entirely vanished^ 
bones, skin, and flesh. And where were my boys ? I began to 
feel dazed, and got back to my wigwam for a good sleep. I 
had caught the Zambesi fever badly, and felt that if I did not 
get away at once my boys would probably have to — to use their 
own poetical expression — * put me in a hole.' 

When I awoke, Gwaza was beside me with a half-cooked 
lump of 'potamus, the sight of which instantly turned me sick» 
Voices seemed to be talking all around, and I asked Gwaza 
who was there ? They were Makololos, who had kindly come 
to help *put me in a hole,' which was cheering news. Help 
me depart they would not, though I offered a fancy price for 
carriers, which my increased baggage made absolutely indis- 
pensable. Thus the situation remained anything but cheerful^ 
while my fever kept me in a dreamy state of nightmare. The 
expectant circle of Makololos kept unbroken watch, like waiting 
vultures. Their jabber was incessant, and peculiarly interesting. 
They prophesied as to the exact moment when I was to give 
up the ghost and be put in a hole, with lively details of the 
intended funeral, the subsequent high jinks in celebration of the 
happy event, and the glorious scramble for my belongings — as a 
grand finale. Once I fancied I heard the voice of my late 
antagonist, the head-man, offering his services as chief mourner 
and executor. 

Proper medicine might have pulled me through quickly 
enough. But, in mistake for quinine, I had brought tartar 
emetic; and nothing else but some blue mottled soap. The 
latter had been highly recommended as — I forget what 
I tried some, and shall never recon\tx\etvd it to any other 
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unfortunate. The tartar emetic I left untouched, for the benefit 
of my executors. 

At last, in desperation, I determined to make a start, some- 
how. My boys worked like heroes, and, after sundry journeys 
to and fro, got everything — including myself — about two miles 
on the track back to Pantamatinka. The effort that I made 
to pack the teeth (which felt like a load of three-cornered 
bricks) ended in being myself packed on the comfortable 
back of my merry little grandfather. Next day we did 
another couple of miles. And then, lo and behold, those 
Makololo vultures came and offered themselves as carriers, 
with the head-man-vulture, smiling and bland as Ah-sin himself, 
to carry those 'potamus teeth. They made sure that I could 
not possibly get very far, alive, and were determined to be in 
at the death. And those prophetic undertakers proved very 
nearly right. 

My travelling powers had fallen to zero. A half-mile 
crawl was all I could manage at one stretch. Then I had 
to lie down and have a fit of the shakes, with all the black under- 
takers around me in a smiling circle, waiting for the final 
Shake. They always gave me a long start, knowing how 
easily they could catch me ; but why they followed me at 
all was a matter of wonder. They could so easily have 
turned round and gone home, with all my belongings. 
Perhaps, after all, they had a conscience, somewhere. Every 
evening, regular as clockwork, they turned up and formed 
that lively circle, each day making quite certain that 
the next must be my last. One day I thought the last had 
really come, when still twenty miles from Pantamatinka. I 
was all by myself, lying down and shaking, and so utterly done 
thiat I could hardly see. For some days I had eaten next 
to nothing ; but now, strange to say, I felt ravenously hungry. 

I lay so quiet that, presently, an enormous eagle swooped 
down on something within fifty yards of me. The thought of 
fresh meat revived me, and I crawled to the spot Had the 
eagle shown fight he could have thrashed me in half a round. 
But my awful looks frightened him, and he fled ; and I found 
k small antelope, still quivering, of a species unknown to me. 
Then I lay down, with the little antelope for a pillow, and fell 
asleep. 

The glorious supper of grilled venison which I devoured that 
night saved my life, I verily believe, and enabled me to reach 
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Pantamatinka, and stagger into Mr. Westbeach's store. The 
kindly owner, having himself experienced the fever some thirty 
times, saw at a glance what was the matter. First he made me 
swallow a glass of hollands, which went straight to my head and 
made me crazy. Then he ordered me to bed, where he piled a 
mountain of blankets upon me. And next he administered a 
big dose of quinine, podophyline, and opium, and wrapped 
cloths soaked in vinegar round my throbbing head. 

For four-and-twenty hours it was one long phantasmagoria. 
But I awoke with a clear head, though still shaky on the 
legs; as I very soon had occasion to discover. Just about 
midnight, all of a sudden, there arose a most frightful 
uproar. Such a yapping, barking, howling, and roaring, that 
I thought all the wild beasts in the neighbourhood were come 
for supper. It was a beautiful moonlight night, and I 
managed to get to the window. All the dogs were charging a 
lion through a hole in the palisade, and the lion was hunting 
the dogs in again as fast as they could manage to scramble 
back. And such an awful din ! Hardly the sort of serenade 
suitable to a sick man. Instead of a straw-strewn street, with 
a policeman outside the mansion to keep off organ-grinders, 
there I was, helpless, waiting for a roaring lion to come and 
make his supper off me, if he could. 

In the morning, when my good host came to see me, I 
deplored the weakness which had prevented my joining in the 
lion hunt. 

'You mustn't be greedy,' said Mr. Westbeach. *YouVe 
bagged a hippopotamus, had a mill with a Makololo, and caught 
the Zambesi fever. What more do you want ? ' 
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By CuTHBERT Bradley. 

' UNTING is said to be the image of war minus seventy- 
five per cent of its perils and none of its guilt. 
Polo has its dangers like the chase, and must alway 
gain in popularity on account of the soldierly 
qualities it develops and the high stan^^^ of Yvorsemanship it 
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demands from those who would be in the first rank of players. 
There is a trite saying that polo makes good soldiers, but there 
is no getting away from the fact that soldiers make good polo, 
and the Inter-Regimental Tournament at Hurlingham each 
season is one of the most important and interesting events 
of the whole year. The pioneers of polo in Ireland were 
certainly the loth Hussars, but to the 9th Lancers belongs the 
glory of its introduction into the cyclopaedia of British sports and 
pastimes. Both regiments learned the game in India from the 
natives, although the game played on an arid waste of sand \s 
very different to what is understood as modem polo. One of 
the first exponents of the game was " Chicken " Hartopp, so well 
known in hunting circles around Great Dalby Hall, his family home 
in Leicestershire, Few men have ever thrown themselves more 
thoroughly into their undertakings than he did, whether the 
caprice or craze of the moment was polo, fox-hunting, athletics, or 
what not. The cry of his contemporaries in the seventies was, 
* There is no pastime but Polo, and Hartopp is its prophet ! ' It 
used to be said, 'The loth don*t dance,' but no one could say that 
ihey did not ride,' so that Cornet and ' Chicken ' Hartopp found 
not a few congenial polo-players amongst those of his regiment 
To-day no game is more popular in the service, and we find all 
regiments and arms entered to polo — Guards, Gunners, Lines- 
men, Lancers, Dragoons, and Hussars all finding a never-failing 
source of amusement and pastime in this exhilarating sport 

To follow the events of the soldiers* tournament during the 
week's play at Hurlingham is to catch something of the esprit-de- 
corps tbat exists amongst the members of a regiment and team. 
The crowd of onlookers is always a lai^e and enthusiastic one, 
a mass of tall-hatted and frock-coated spectators, numbering 
amongst them past and present associates of the regiments 
engaged, who watch the game closely and freely applaud every 
brilliant piece of play. The lists around the greensward are 
fringed with beauty, in all the gay apparel that befits the leaders 
of fashion. There are more Sir Lancelots than Sir Galahads per- 
chance among the rival quartettes distinguishable by their colours, 
now arri\'ing for the fray. Guinevere looks on with a melancholy 
smile as she rises from her seat beside Arthur the Good to greet 
one well-known figure as he comes cantering on to the field. 
We can almost realise the Laureate's lines, slightly altered : — 

*The splintered polo sticks cradc and fly, 
The pony and rider turn; 
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They turn, they twist; in changing lists, 
And, when the tide of combat stands, 
Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 
That lightly rain from ladies* hands.* 

The latter part of the stanza hardly expresses the sentiment 
perhaps of our times, but, no matter the age or the circumstances 
of the case, lovely woman rules the world, and the approval of 
a pair of bright eyes has before now had more to do in the 
making of a brilliant poloist than some of our more matter-of- 
fact brethren in these days of departed chivalry may ever dream 
of. To sum up the Inter- Regimental Tournament of 1896, it 
will always be remembered as the best on record, for never have 
so many strong teams contested or so many close finishes both 
in the ties and in the final resulted. The weather this summer 
has all been in favour of good polo just as it has been for 
cricket, wherever the watering appliances were able to save the 
grass and keep the sod springy. The indefatigable Hurlingham 
polo manager, Captain Walter Smythe, who has seen something 
like a quarter of a century of play, and must have more 
reminiscences of stirring games than any man living, had his 
resources fully taxed to stable some two hundred and fifty 
extra ponies that had to be accommodated for the week's play. 
In a representative entry of eleven teams were the Scots Greys, 
1st Lile Guards, Royal Artillery, 8th Hussars, 17th Lancers^ 
4th Hussars, 6th Inniskillings, Royal Horse Guards, loth 
Hussars, 13th Hussars, 9th Lancers, so that nearly every branch 
of the cavalry service had champions in the lists to do battle for 
the honour of their regiment. In what other country in the 
world would it be possible to find so splendid a display of 
Liliputian cavalry massed together } they would form the 
smartest, hardiest, and most business-like regiment in the 
service, fit to face any odds in any quarter of the globe. Perhaps 
the favourites were the 13th Hussars, the holders of the Cup, the 
9th Lancers and the 8th Hussars, who contested the final last 
year. The lighter build of skirmishing cavalry has, of course, 
an advantage for polo over the welter weights of the Guards, 
unless the latter are mounted on * blood 'uns,* and have plenty 
of them. Ponies who come well through one of these tour- 
naments have the seal of approval set on their reputations, for a 
great deal is asked of them, and the final issue often rests on 
their merits, especially when it come to a close finish. After a 
most interesting week's play, when ten ties were played off, and 
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it was generally agreed that any one of three teams playing 
might have won without injustice to the other two, the 13th 
Hussars and the 9th Lancers survived for the finish. No wonder 
two such crack polo regiments attracted the largest crowd on 
record to witness the final struggle for the blue ribbon of polo, 
the Inter-Regimental Cup presented by H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge. Whether we are discussing the merits of a good run 
with hounds or a game of polo, it is the association of those in the 
contest that is of so much interest and leads us into so many 
channels of thought incidentally connected with all branches of 
sport. In spirit we will again take our stand by Hurlingham's 
polo lawns on that eventful afternoon in July ; the day was bright, 
with a capful of wind blowing from the west, most welcome to 
men and ponies about to do battle. The blue-and-white striped 
jerseys of the 13th Hussars were easily distinguishable from the 
yellow and red girdles and caps which were the colours of the 
9th Lancers. So level were the two teams that it was difficult 
to say with which favouritism rested, and it was felt that the 
issue would waver in the balance until the final stroke was made. 
Men and ponies of the gallant Hussars are old favourites, 
though we see them but for one week in the year when they come 
from their quarters at Dundalk, far away in the Emerald Isle. 
For the last two years have they won the Cup, and it seemed 
quite on the cards that they would repeat the victory for the 
third time. Under the leadership of Captain J. MacLaren they 
possess one of the acknowledged best * backs ' in the army ; more- 
over, he is one of the best of coaches, as the splendid discipline 
and combination of the team shows, for they play as if they 
were one man. Gifted with the eye of a hawk, and never 
flurried, he combines both style and precision in his play. His 
favourite pony Jenny has seen ten seasons of hard play, and is 
one of those game little pebbles who never flinch, but will push, 
gallop, shove, twist and turn, with all the pluck which dis- 
tinguishes thoroughbred blood. Captain MacLaren originally 
bought her from a Cumberland farmer, and, although she is a little 
light-weight mare, standing probably under than over fourteen 
hands in height, she made bigger ponies look less before the tour- 
nament was played out, for, although Jenny had two companions, 
another bay mare and a chestnut, the call was always made for 
her when the battle waged fiercest. Playing No. i for the 
Hussar team was another light-weight man. Captain E. Pedder, 
a brilliant, dashing player who rides with great determination 
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and vigour on sharp nippy ponies, Susie, a chestnut, being the 
favourite mount, and the opposing back has to keep a very sharp 
look out, or he will find the gallant Hussar is away for goal with 
the ball. The flying man of the team. No. 2, is Mr. F. M. Wise, 
who has the inches and pounds of any of the quartette. This 
gentleman is a left-handed player, one of the few at polo, and at 
the same time one of the best, being a tremendously hard hitter 
and very true on the ball, for it was said he never missed a 
stroke all the week. Mr. J. F. Church completes the team as 
No 3, and, thoroughly understanding the play of his forward, is 
able to change places with him, and slip up into the game just 
at the moment wanted. A stronger combination it would be 
difficult to find, although there are many faster teams we venture to 
opine, but they have won the Cup on three occasions, 1892, 1894, 
and 189s, which leaves all further comment out of the question. 
One interesting fact about the 13th ponies in these days, when 
we hear so much about long prices, is that they were most of 
them bought at very moderate figures, and two seasons ago it 
was said that, out of the team of eight, five of the number cost 
but forty-five pounds a piece. During the whole of the tourna- 
ment the 13th had the hardest of luck, being drawn against two 
of the very strongest teams, for in the first tie they played the 
loth Hussars, Mr. Curzon, Captain Baring, Lord W. Bentinck, 
and Mr. Brand, winning the tie by five goals to three, after a 
fine and fast game. The idea was, the loth, having better ponies, 
would force the pace and wear the 13th down, but the latter 
fairly vindicated handiness as against pace, and were very far 
from being out-paced. In the semi-final, when they met the 
6th Inniskilling Dragoons, Mr. Ansell, Mr. Haig, Mr. Fryer, and 
Captain Rimington, we witnessed one of the finest games of the 
whole tournament. The Dragoons were all tremendously hard 
riders and hitters, splendidly mounted and had in their first tie 
fairly vanquished the Royal Horse Guards. A great game 
resulted, and it was only the fine tactics and accurate play of 
the 13th that averted defeat, for, after a most exciting finish, 
Captain Pedder scored the goal which won by the narrow margin 
of one. No wonder, then, when the Hussars appeared in the 
lists to play for all they were worth the third time in one week, 
their team of ponies showed signs of the severe work they had 
done, and were reduced to eight in number. 

Just as much may be said about the sporting traditions of 
the other regimental team that did battle i^ ^^ ^ViT^. The 
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9th Lancers play the game all round, and whether between the 
flags, in a good run with hounds, pigsticking, or chasing the 
flying ball, gloriously keep up the credit of their corps, and 
are hard to beat. When quartered in India, this regiment 
were the heroes of the Inter-Regimental meetings held annually 
either at Umballa or Meerut, and won the tournament no 
fewer than five times, besides winning the Calcutta Open Cup 
in 1885. At home they have been successful in winning the 
Hurlingham Inter-Regimental Cup on four occasions. The 
team that did battle this year had but one of the old set who 
performed so brilliantly when Captain Lamont led the van, and 
this was Captain Walter Jenner. To this dashing soldier 
belongs the reputation of being the best soldier — No. I in the 
army, a place he fills most brilliantly in a team. Starting 
to play for his regiment in 1883, he has on eight occasions, 
when they have won Inter- Regimental tournaments both in 
India and at home, been one of the players. A good horseman, 
endowed with a quick eye, a strong and accurate hitter, he is a 
tower of strength for his side. A characteristic feature of Captain 
Jenner is the eye-glass which he always wears, no matter how 
hard the fight may be, and in this he is alone, for we know of no 
other player who wears glasses in any shape or form. Apparently 
never in a hurry, he is always in the right place, and with a 
wrist of iron is a past master in the art of dribbling a ball through 
a hostile throng. A right good man to hounds, the turf also 
has attractions for him, as the goodly show of cups testify to the 
successes of Scimitar, Squeaker, and Beeswing. His fancy 
appears to incline towards Eastern ponies, and he has owned 
some celebrities in his day, the names of the Grey Syrian, 
Algiers, and Squeaker, being written large on the scroll of equine 
celebrities. The ponies played by Captain Jenner in the 
tournament of this year were Rataplan, bought at Bombay, 
where he won several races ; a grey barb called the Don, 
originally the property of the 60th Rifles' polo team, and winner 
of races at Gibraltar and Malta ; a chestnut barb, Tangier, and 
a brown, who had both done excellent service for the 9th in 
previous tournaments. Playing back for the Lancers' team was 
Lord Charles Bentinck, who with his brother. Lord William of 
the loth, are equally well known at polo or with the crack 
packs in the shires. Fox-hunting, too, was again well to the fore 
with Mr. George Ellison, one of the keenest of the latest recruits 
to polo ranks, and well known with the Belvoir hounds. The 
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name of Mr. D. G. Campbell, who completed the quartette, is 
now well known as the rider of this year's Grand National 
Winner, so the credentials of the 9th Lancers' team for sport 
IS one hard to beat, no matter what the game may be. 

In the early stages of the tournament, the 9th Lancers beat 
the 8th Hussars, Captain Greathead, Captain le Gallias, Captain 
Henderson, and Major Duff, and in the semi-final they met and 
defeated the team of the 4th Hussars, Mr. Churchill, Major 
Peters, Captain Hoare, and Mr. Barnes, who gave them something 
to do before they gained a place in the final by the narrow 
margin of five goals to four. Having taken a comprehensive 
view of the component parts of these two crack teams, the 
general opinion was that success must rest with the one 
whose ponies had most steel left in them at the call of half- 
time, and the Lancers had the stronger reserve. 

A few minutes after four o'clock the ball was thrown in by 
Captain Smythe, and the game was evenly and stubbornly con- 
tested, both backs being particularly strong in their defence, 
hitting the ball every time up to the forwards. At last the 
Hussars, after a severe struggle, broke through the ranks of the 
enemy, and, getting the ball down to the chestnut goal, 
Mr. Church shot a goal for the 13th. On resuming, the Lancers 
pressed, and Mr. Ellison showed to great advantage, although 
the ball at the first attack could not pass Capt. MacLaren's 
splendid defence, and at the second attempt passed the wrong 
side the goal-post, for the ground was cut all to pieces by the 
ponies' feet after the heavy week's play. At the beginning of the 
second twenty minutes, though the Lancers attacked vigorously, 
the splendid combination of the Hussars could not be broken 
down, and extricating the ball from the miUe, Mr. Church, 
again backed by Mr. Wise, with Captain Pedder clearing the 
way, got the ball behind the Lancers' goal-post. Lord Charles 
Bentinck in endeavouring to avert the impending loss, came into 
violent collision with a goal-post, which brought his pony down, 
giving the rider a nasty cut under the eye, covering him with 
blood. However, the Lancers, nothing daunted, only redoubled 
their efforts, and, amidst much cheering from their partisans, 
Mr. Ellison succeeded in scoring in brilliant fashion. Play in 
the last twenty minutes was very even, and no chance was thrown 
away by either side, although it was plain that the ponies of the 
Hussars were tiring, whilst the Lancers had more numerous 
and faster ponies. Still the two teams fought splendidly. 
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sparring at one another like two skilled boxers, attack and defence 
alike being made with the greatest care. It was not until a few 
minutes before the call of time that any alteration was made in 
the score, although the Lancers were repeatedly attacking, still 
the defence of Captain Pedder, Mr. Church, and Captain 
MacLaren repeatedly saved a goal being made. At last, 
Mr. Ellison succeeded in scoring, and amidst a scene of the 
greatest excitement the bell rang at the call of time, and the 
score-board registered two goals all. 

Five minutes* rest was called before the deciding tie was 
played off, the first side that scored to be the winners of the best- 
fought-out tournament ever seen at Hurlingham. The excite- 
ment was almost painful when the fight again resumed, and the 
eight players, each on his favourite and most trusty mount, 
cantered into the arena ; we noticed Captain Pedder on the chest- 
nut mare Susie, Captain MacLaren on the favourite Jenny, 
Mr. Campbell on the brown muzzled barb, Lord C. Bentinck on 
the black mare. Captain Walter Jenner on the grey Don. 
The Hussars, led by Captain Pedder, made the first effort to 
score, but the Lancers slowly and surely forced them back, and 
Mr. D. Campbell, the hero of the Grand National, scored the 
goal that won the tournament and the Cup for the 9th Lancers. 
As the two teams rode back to the pavilion, the crowd surged 
out to meet them, cheering to the echo, and silk hats were 
thrown in the air with extravagant delight. Then the Duke of 
Cambridge, who had watched the game all through from the 
pavilion with the practised eye of a Commander-in-Chief, drank 
the health of the winners who had so gallantly won the Cup, 
and presented the trophy to them, and so appropriately ended 
the Inter-Regimental Tournament of 1896, and in conclusion 
we cannot do better than quote Mr. H. C. Bentley's stirring lines. 

' The ball it flies, and fast in pursuit fly the following feet ; 
Clash the sticks, the stirrup rings, and flashes the steel. 
Loud on the echoing turf beat the strokes of the iron-shod heel, 
As shoulder to shoulder and knee to knee the opponents meet ! 

' The first, the second ' twenty ' are finished, are past and gone ; 
The third is all but over, as swiftly the minutes fly. 
The game stands two goals all, 'tis any odds on a tie. 
For the ground is cut all to pieces, and the ponies most of 
them done!' 
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'THE GALLANT TIPS/ 

By ' Chapeau Blanc' 

[HEN the prettiest and best *bibs and tuckers' deck 
the Row, which the hunting man not only looks at 
but admires, while he contemplates these sweet forms, 
thinks of his cricket, his fishing, hisyacht,his approach- 
ing shoot, aye, and peradventure (degenerate youth!) of his bike, 
do you imagine for a moment that he forgets the * Sport of Kings ' 
with the Tipperary Fox-hounds last season ? Not a bit of it. 
In the excitement of * Persimmon's ' win, our sporting repre- 
sentatives, while sacrificing their best Lincoln and Bennett 

* toppers ' with a kick in the air from overjoy at his Royal High- 
ness' victory, and while drinking the Royal Toast with the accom- 
paniment 'For he's a jolly good fellow,' may have forgotten their 
foxes and their * premier county ' in the delight of the moment, but 
the charm of sweet recollection soon returned and their early love 
— * the wily one ' in Tip— came to them in their happy dreams on 
that very night — the night of the ' J. B.,' after the great Derby win 
of 1896, when, let us hope, there was as much of * The Boy' 
consumed in the little village as could float the British Fleet. 
During such festivities, under Beauty's spell, with love-lit eyes 
beguiling, this momentary aberration of an Irishman's intellect 
may readily be pardoned, particularly when you picture him the 
next forenoon suffering from a baking sun, and perhaps anxious 
for * a hair of the dog that bit him * the night before. He then 
sighs, not for the iced goblet, but for that well-known shiver of 
excitement his hunter gave just before that plucky little 

* varmint' broke from Kyle-na-Grana near Mullinahone for a 
chivy of one hour and eleven and a quarter minutes, leaving the 
old Fort where the fairies were said to have resuscitated poor 
Bridget Cleary on a milk-white steed richly caparisoned, after 
she was burned to death as a witch ! Ah ! that was a sad, sad 
story, and so ftear one of our best coverts too ! Even our hardest 
rider, who knew her graceful figure, pretty face and gentle ways, 
cannot command the tear that rolls down his weather-beaten 
face as he rides through that swampy, briar-grown ditch, where 
the misguided wretches placed her charred body in a muddy 
hole — but no more of this world-famed story for the present, 
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let it go to history, with the melancholy tale of * poor Bridgie's ' 
death, that our finest bit of grass country is for miles round 
her grave and the Fort where her husband's fairies dwell. Last 
season was a marvellous one on the top of other wonderful 
seasons with the Tips, and it would be a * crying shame,' if it 
were not immortalised by some Laureate or other. 

We have Laureates, I can tell you, in our hunting-field who, 
in a suit of ditto and an * ash plant,' can hold their own with any 
buttoned-holed-silk-aproned- Johnny either in the saddle or in 
song ! 

* The Rantin', Roarin', Tearin' Pat O'Hara ' is one of these, 
and he, in his verses which I give you below, has, it strikes me, 
eclipsed most of the best in your much-read magazine. If it 
does not beat them in style and orthography it is certainly on 
all Fores with them. Here it is : — 

' Of * The Gallant Tips ' I sing, 

For about them is a ring 
And an echo to the heart exstrawdinary 

Which cheers you when depress'd, 

And warums your sowl disthress'd 
The full cry of our pack in Tipperary. 

Chorus : 

* So if huntin' is your forte, 

And you want to have good sport, 
And are not over crusty or contrary. 

Let the glass come to your lips 

And come huntin' with "The Tips," 
For you'll have the greatest fun in Tipperary. 

* Faix I'm but an Oirish boy 
With no Engle'ish alloy^ 

And live amongst "Forts," "Banshee," and "Fairy," 

But like every dacint man 

I hunt whene'er I can 
With " The Gallant Tips," the pride of Tipperary. 

Chorus: So, &c. 

'They're the foinest pack by far, 
And there's nothing now to mar 
The pleasures of grass country round the dairy ; 
We have foxes shure galore 
In our coverts by the score. 
And straight the varmint flies in Tipperar}'. 

Chorus: So, &c. 
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*And no matter where they lurk 
They are found by Misthur Burke, 
To escape him they must needs be very wary, 
For his hounds are well in hand ; 
He of Masthurs bears the brand 
Of " The very keenest man in Tipperary." 

Chorvs : So, &c. 

* I have hunted oft in York 
Round about that way to Cork 

With Brooksby our great plenepotensheary. 

But their ditches, nor their banks 

Nor their jokings, nor their pranks, 
A candle cannot hould to Tipperary. 

Chorus: So, &c 

* We have " Danby Dale,' who knows 
Of every cub that grows, 

And whether they are furry or are hairy, 

He can shout if they run out 

And tell you all about 
The harses, girls and boys in Tipperary. 

Chorus: So, &c. 

*For in fact we have a few 
With "Triviator" too. 
Who when upon his "X roads" looks so leary. 
He can write with "Larky Grigg" 
From a harse down to a pig 
In volumes of our sport in Tipperary. 

Chorus: So, &c. 

*And then while the huntings on 

Every " blessed mother's son " 
Can meet his little Kittie or his Mary, 

And if not ** left in the lurch " 

We can land them safe in church 
To "settle down" and hunt in Tipperary. 

Chorus: So, &c. 

*So then when the winter comes. 
And you're tired of London chums. 
And * where am I to hunt ? ' is then your quary 
Do not fear the tossing ships, 
But cross over to "The Tips" 
And you'll ne'er forget the joys of Tipperary.' 

Chorus: So, &c. 
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A KING'S FAVOURITE. 

By Finch Mason, 

Author of ' Floivers of the Hunt,' * Sporting Recollections,' &*€, 

Introduction. 

Scene: The stable-yard belonging to the private training 

establishment of His Grace the Duke of Tumiptopshire, 

TORTOISESHELL cat of majestic appearance is 
flying across the yard, hotly pursued by a wire-haired 
terrier evidently thirsting for her blood. Poor Puss 
unfortunately, is not so young as she was, nor so 
active, consequently it is any odds on her having a bad- time of 
it before she can reach the haven of refuge in the shape of a 
loose box with the door open for which she is making as fast as her 
venerable legs will carry her. The terrier gains at every stride ! 
He is so close now that the cat can feel his hot breath ! 
Another second, and she would have been on her back with her 
enemy's fangs in her throat, when a friend opportunely came to 
the rescue in the shape of a handsome, wavy-coated retriever, 
who, rushing up in a great hurry, in the very nick of time, 
seized the terrier by the scruff of the neck and shook him like a 
rat, until he made the yard resound again with his cries, bringing 
from the different doors in the yard half a score or so of 
stablemen in their shirt-sleeves, headed by the chief of the 
establishment, the great Mr. Spicer himself, all come to see what 
the commotion was about. The frightened cat rushes into the 
nearest box, the retriever lets go of his victim, and wags his 
tail pleasantly, and the offending terrier, sore and bleeding, 
slinks off, looking, and no doubt feeling, extremely foolish. 
He is not out of the wood though, yet, for as he makes a dash 
past the trainer, he receives a crack from that worthy's hunting 
whip, accompanied by a stentorian * Til teach you to worry my 
cat, you brute!' the effect of which is to cause him to redouble 
his howls, and to make off as fast as he can for the place from 
whence he came, namely, the ducal mansion, which looms 
imposingly in the distance. 

* What dog was that ? ' inquired the trainer. * I don't 
remember seeing him before,' he added, as he made for the box 
the cat had taken refuge in, evidently with a view to consolation. 
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* A present from the Marquis to Lady Blanche, sir. Only 
came last night, I b'lieve,' replied the helper he addressed. 

* Oh, that's it, is it ? Well, present or not, he mustn't come 
here pitchin' into our " Grand Old Lady," ' observed Mr. Spicer. 
* As for you, Bob,' he went on, addressing the retriever, * you're 
a good boy, you are, and you shall have a plate of grouse bones 
for dinner to-day as a reward.' 

One would have thought that after his rough reception in 
the morning, the terrier would have given the stables a wide 
berth — for the present at all events. Bob, the retriever, there- 
fore, lying basking in the sun that very afternoon, on the grass 
plot in front of the trainer's house, was considerably astonished 
on opening his eyes after a short nap, to see the animal in 
question, sitting almost opposite him, alternately scratching his 
right ear and making snaps at passing flies as coolly as if 
nothing had happened. 

* Oh, you're awake at last, are you ? ' he observed pleasantly, 

* And if I am, what then ?' inquired the retriever, a dangerous 
gleam in his eyes asserting itself. 

* Oh, nothin' — nothin',' replied the other carelessly. 

* By the way,' he added, as if the idea had just occurred to 
him, * " I'm not at all inquisitive, but still should like to know," 
as a song I once heard says, what has that old cat, whose part 
you took this morning, done that she should be treated dif- 
ferently to other cats ? I bear no malice, but it does seem odd 
that one dog should pitch into another for giving chase to an 
animal that our race usually look upon as their natural enemy.* 

*Ah, I thought you must have a motive in coming here 
again so soon,' remarked Bob; 'and that motive, curiosity 
— eh ? Well, for once I'll gratify it, and if, when I have told 
you her story, you ever dare molest the cat again — well, look 
out for squalls, that's all.' 

The Retriever's Story. 

I don't suppose that the county of Tumiptopshire was ever 
in such a state of excitement as when seven years ago, the 
Duke, our master, owned the favourite for the Derby in a bay 
colt by Magna Charta out of Rebellion, bred by himself and 
called * King John.* Undefeated as a two-year-old, and keeping 
well all through a very trying winter, it was hardly to be wondered 
at that he started at a very short price for the * Two Thousand,' 
which important race he won easily, so easily indeed that he 
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was at once backed against the field for the blue riband. Surely 
if ever there was a certainty in racing, this was, for, barring 
one, he had beaten everything engaged in the race. This 
exception was a dark horse named *Jack Shepherd,* the 
property of a well-known money-lender, who, through being 
amiss, had not run at all as a two-year-old, and was not engaged 
in the Guineas, consequently he might be the best horse in Eng- 
land, or the worst, for all that anybody knew to the contrary. 

Well, it wanted but a fortnight to the Derby, and there was 
King John as fresh as paint, and doing his work every day — 
he was trained privately in the park here — in the most satis- 
factory manner — rather too well, in fact, for the horses who led 
him in his gallops, of whom he had already worn out two. 

Needless to say, every one in the establishment, from the 
Duke downwards, had backed him for all he was worth, and if 
anything happened to him now, it would indeed have spelt ruin 
with a capital R. But with the care that was bestowed upon 
him, what could happen ? as every one asked each other when 
such a contingency was mentioned. The head keeper, in 
company with a huge mastiff, used to regularly ' draw ' the park 
every morning before the horse came out, to see if there was 
anybody lurking about who had no business there, and the 
only touting he received was from the Duke and his personal 
friends. 

His Grace, as all the world knows, is the most generous and 
single-minded man alive, and so highly delighted was he at 
having, at last, the favourite for the Derby in his stable that the 
castle was perpetually full of guests invited there for the express 
purpose of seeing * the big horse,' as King John was called, do 
his work. When one batch went away, another was sure to 
come the same night, nearly driving Sam Spicer, the trainer, 
mad. 

It wanted only three days now before the colt was to take 
his departure for Epsom, and the last batch of * busybodies,' as 
Spicer termed his master's sporting guests, had arrived. Among 
these was a young gentleman named Chester, Dolly Chester, 
as everybody called him, and a distant relative of the Duchess. 
He seemed popular enough with the house party, but outside 
his own circle, nobody had a good word for him. The man, 
though, who gave him the worst character of all was Sam 
Spicer, the trainer, who, the moment he heard of Dolly's arrival, 
spoke his mind very freely indeed, going so far as to tell the 
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groom of the chambers in my hearing that he wondered at the 
Duke having such a scamp about the place. 

* Why/ said the indignant Mr. Spicer, ' he's regularly in the 
Jews' hands, and has been for years, as everybody knows. Not 
much in that, as you very justly observe, Mr. Lacquers. No, I 
quite agree with you on that score, but when I tell you that I 
know for a fact that he's not only " bad " against the favourite, 
but as "thick as thieves/' as the saying is, with Mr. Albert 
Levison, the bill-discounting owner of Jack Shepherd, who keeps 
on laying against our horse as if he were dead and buried, and 
backing his own all the time to win a fortune, I think I'm 
justified in asking what business has the feller at the castle at such 
a time as this. He's down here for no good, you may be sure, and 
I only wish somebody would give the Duke a hint. Why don't I do 
so? Well, I would if I dared, but I don't dare, and that's the truth. 
His Grace is such a high-minded, honourable gentleman himself 
that he never can be brought to think badly of any one until he 
finds him out. When Joe Maggs pulled our City and Suburban 
nag two years ago — the most palpable piece of rascality I ever 
saw— do you think he'd believe it } — not he ! And it wasn't 
until the Jockey Club took the matter up, set the " 'tecs " at 
work, and laid bare the whole robbery, that the Duke could be 
convinced. And I never saw a man so disgusted as he was in 
my life. You see he had been so kind to Joe. He was more 
hurt than angry, I can assure you. " It's enough to make one 
throw up the whole business, Spicer," said his Grace to me 
afterwards. And I really believe he was sorry the lad was 
found out I know this, that though his Grace lost over three 
thousand on the race, he was one of the first to sign the petition 
to the Jockey Club a few months ago asking 'em to let the 
rascal ride again. I'm thankful to say the appeal was rejected, 
and I hope the authorities will be deaf to anything of a similar 
nature for some time to come. No,' wound up the trainer, * that 
Dolly, as they call him, is down here for no good, you may 
depend, and, mark my words. Lacquers, if anything goes wrong 
with the favourite, it's a thousand to one on his being the cause. 
I only wish I knew his little game, that's all.' 

Thus Mr. Spicer; and the extraordinary events that happened 
exactly two nights afterwards proved only too conclusively how 
well justified were his fears for the safety of his valuable charge. 

It was as nearly as possible three o'clock on the Sunday 
morning before Epsom, and Mr. Spicer, dreaming as usual of 
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the forthcoming Derby, was suddenly aroused by his wife, who 
sitting bolt upright in bed, declared that she was sure that 
something was wrong with King John, for a cat was making 
such a noise underneath the window, and she greatly feared it 
was Jenny, the Derby colt's special favourite, who never left his 
box, and without whose presence his majesty would not con- 
descend even to touch a meal. 

* By George ! if it is, something is wrong, and radically wrong 
too, you may take your oath ! ' exclaimed the trainer, awake in 
an instant, jumping out of bed and rushing to the window. 

*Is that you, Jenny, old girl?' he shouted out as he threw 
open the casement and looked out. 

A loud * Mee-ow ! ' was the reply. 

The now excited Mr. Spicer waited for no more. Hastily 
throwing on a few clothes, and snatching up a formidable life- 
preserver which lay handy, he tore downstairs, and out at the 
front door like a madman, followed by Jenny, the stable cat — 
for it was indeed she — at a gallop. 

As they neared the favourite's box, it was very evident that 
something was the matter, and something very serious too. 
Loud yells, as of a man in pain, were heard emanating from the 
box, and before they could reach it, the door flew open, and the 
lad who looked after the Derby favourite rushed right into 
Mr. Spicer's arms. 

* What the devil's up ? ' roared the trainer, collaring the boy, 
who appeared to be half dazed, and evidently scared out of his 
senses, as he shook him roughly. 

The wretched lad could only gasp out what sounded like, 
*Good old Jenny!* when down he fell in a swoon. 

The trainer left him and rushed into the box, where he had 
been preceded by the cat, and once inside a strange sight 
presented itself to his astonished view. 

There was King John, apparently the same as usual, with 
Jenny on his back, purring and rubbing her head against his 
neck after the manner of her kind, showing every symptom in 
fact of the liveliest satisfaction. 

* Thank God ! you're all right,' ejaculated the agitated Spicer, 
as he patted him. And there in a corner of the box, rolling over 
and over in the straw, with his head hidden in his hands, 
evidently suffering great physical pain, was a man, and a 
well-dressed one. 

The trainer seized him by the collar, and setting him roughly 
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on to his legs, propped him up against the wall, and finally 
turned his * bull's-eye ' full on to him. As he did so, he fairly 
staggered back in his amazement, as well he might, for in the 
intruder he recognised no less a person than Mr. 'Dolly' Chester 
— Dolly, with his face torn and bleeding, and half fainting with 
pain and terror. 

* And what might you be doing here ? * inquired the trainer, 
as mildly as his temper would allow him. 

'Don't ask me now. I will explain everything presently,' 
groaned his prisoner. 'Take me to your house — not to the 
Castle — but to your own house, and, for God's sake, send for 
a doctor. And,* he added, stretching out his arms as he spoke, 
* lead me, please, for / am blind T 

' And so he was, and so he will be, too, until the end of his 
days, and serve him right, I say,' remarked Bob. 

' The cat's handiwork, of course ? ' inquired the terrier. 

' Of course,' replied the other, ' and the dear old girl glories 
in it, I can assure you.' 

' Well, it was something to be proud of, when you come to 
think of it.' 

' How was it ? Well, I'll tell you.' 

The day was just breaking, and the King and his feline 
favourite, both wide awake, were wondering what made the lad 
who slept in the box with them snore so particularly loudly that 
morning when they were startled by hearing a stealthy footstep 
outside, followed by a noise as of the key being gently turned 
in the lock of the door. Who could it be at that hour? 
Certainly not the trainer — they would swear to his footstep a 
mile off. The cat figuratively 'smelt a rat,' and the King 
looked round uneasily. 

The door opened, and in glided a man, who, whatever his 
object, was evidently bent on losing no time about it. One 
glance at the sleeping boy, and then he walked right up to 
King John, and proceeded to pat and make much of him. His 
next move was to take a box from his pocket, open it, and 
extract some large white pills therefrom. ' Now, old boy,' said 
Mr. Stranger, addressing the King, ' try one or two of these, and 
let us see if you'll win the Derby afterwards.' 

In response to the invitation. King John, in his innocence, 
was just sniffing at the man's outstretched palm preparatory to 
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sampling his pills, when the cat, who had until now been a passive^ 
spectator, suddenly made a spring off her stable companion's baclc 
right into the face of the stranger, striking him full in the ^y&s^ 
with her claws, and eliciting a shriek of agony from her victim 
— a shriek so loud, indeed, as to even rouse the lad in chai^e^ 
from his lethargic-like sleep. 

The more the stranger yelled, the more the cat hung on ; 
nor did she desist, indeed, until she had literally scratched his 
eyes out. Then, and not till then, did she leave off, and begging- 
the King not on any account to have anything to say to the 
pills which now lay scattered about in the straw, sprang through 
the door, which stood slightly ajar, and rushed off to endeavour 
to rouse the trainer, with what success I have already told you. 

'How did it all end?' 

* With a bang, my boy — with a bang! as the firework said. 
The Duke was terribly disgusted, as you may imagine, but 
Mr. Spicer, when he had ascertained that his charge had taken 
no harm, was rather pleased than otherwise, for the conspirators 
who had bribed poor Dolly Chester to do their dirty work for 
them, labouring under the impression that he had managed to 
effect the black deed, laid against the horse as if he were dead^ 
on the strength of it. Back went the King in the betting, and 
on went the trainer at the long odds to win over ten thousand.' 

* Did King John win } ' 

' Well, you're not very well up in your racing calendar, or 
you wouldn't ask. Of course he did — in a canter — the commonest 
o canters!' 

* No, I wasn't there — none but very vulgar dogs go to the 
Derby I can't tell you why, but it is so^ as the Yankees say.' 



THE GHOST AT RAQUETTE LAKE. 

By * Chameleon.' 

Jo find a genuine bond fide sensation in these days of 
Positivism and oppressive common sense, is more 
than refreshing ; it awakens all the half dead, somno- 
lent powers of imagination, and brings us face to face 
with the time when ghosts walked, and superstitious people held 
their breath in awe, and trembled at the rustle of the leaves or 
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the patter of rain upon the roof. It seems to me that, in the 
scientific explanations now scattered broadcast in the matter 
of disembodied spirits, we have lost a great deal of the salt of 
life, and to this fact may be traced a good deal of the ennui and 
lack of interest that characterises the latest product of the 
human race. The child no longer sits enthralled, with eyes 
growing wider and wider, at the relation of some eerie story of 
haunted castle, keep, or moat, but listens quietly and fully pre- 
pared to discuss the probabilities of such things in a logical 
manner when the story is ended. At least, that is the plan 
upon which the average American child of to-day is built. 1 
cannot answer for other climes. 

This summer I had an actual experience with a real, genuine 
old-fashioned ghost, that awaked more than a passing ripple of 
interest in the neighbourhood, and probably handed my name 
down to the succeeding ages as the successful layer of the 
phantom. 

It was in this way. I went up to the Adirondacks to cHmb^ 
fish, and loaf generally during the heated spell, after the 
manner of New Yorkers who want a change from the sea, and 
having been a week or two at Saranac, I moved on to Lake 
Raquette, where I was told I would get some fine pike fishing. 
I arrived there late one evening, and found several men I 
knew at the hotel, who told me the fishing was good, that 
bass were being taken of tremendous weights, and several 
large pickerel were seen. These bad not been caught because^ 
it was supposed, of the constant mob of boats and small 
steamers during the day. 

* Well,' I said, * why not use a spoon prepared with luminous 
paint, and go at night } Such a spoon will attract the fish at 
once, and that is all a spoon does in the daytime, anyway.' 

My friend laughed. * My dear fellow, that idea of luminous 
paint is a good one, and practicable, but I very much doubt if 
you can get a guide to take you who knows the best spots on 
the lake after sundown, even if you offer to fill his boat with 
silver dollars ! * 

* Why not ? Are the men so independent, or so rich, that 
they refuse to earn money ? ' I asked. 

* No ! ' was the reply ; * but the lake is haunted at the far side, 
where the fish be, and you cannot get them near it. Even the 
visitors avoid that part. Every one knows about it. Ask some 
of them ! ' 
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This was delightful, but as I did not like to make myself con- 
spicuous in the matter, I gleaned all the information I could in 
a quiet way, and then, in daylight, got one of the fishermen to 
row me over the spot, and tell me the story. It does not 
amount to much. It is simply that of a girl and her lover dis- 
pleasing a gipsy while they were camping near the lake ; the 
old hag cursed them both, and a few days after they were 
both drowned while fighting with a large pike. The ghost is 
that of the girl, swiftly carried along the surface of the water in 
her lover's arms. 

That night, when the moon rose, about eleven p.m., I quietly 
left the hotel, drew from under a bush a bass-wood canoe and 
a single-bladed paddle, and in a few seconds was speeding across 
the lake to the haunted spot. 

The water was like a mirror, not a ripple marred its surface. 
Around the edge of the water rose the magnificent hemlock 
pines, climbing up the lake just like a carpet of green, each 
succeeding one dwarfing its fellow lower down, casting a deep 
black shade like a pall of velvet on the water. Not a sound 
broke the stillness save the chirp of a tree toad, or the harsh 
note of a katydid. I let the canoe drfft like a feather on the 
water, and waited. Slowly the moon rose from behind the trees 
like a globe of red gold, touching the far-off horizon of the 
lake's surface with the wand of a magician, which drove the 
shadows back foot by foot, changing the lake into a sea of 
silver. Large fish began to plunge and leap, and I regretted 
not bringing my fish-pole with me and a friend to paddle. I lay 
back, dreamily taking in the beauty of the lake, when suddenly 
I gave a start that nearly upset my frail craft. * Great Scott ! 
the ghost r There, not two hundred feet away was the ever- 
widening circle of a * rise,' and speeding away from it was 
something white that gleamed in the moonlight like the neck 
and arm of a girl, with draperies floating on the water behind 
it. The moon was full on the object, with a light strong enough 
to read by. I seized the paddle, and a couple of strong strokes 
shot me in hot pursuit, then down it sank ! — it was gone ! 

I rubbed my eyes and fancied I was dreaming ; but, no ! 
there were the still circling rings on the water ; rings never made 
by a living fish. It was *kind of skeery,' as we say in the 
country places. But I was determined to see it again if possible. 
Scarcely had the determination crossed my mind, than away off 
I saw it again, speeding straight for me ; there was the trailing 
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garments, the white arm and neck, the black buach of hair, just 
what the figure of an inanimate girl would present in the arms 
of a strong swimmer ; but where was the swimmer ? No mortal 
man ever tore through the water at that rate. 

I sat motionless as it came nearer, nearer, nearer, until it was 
within thirty feet ; then, mastered by my curiosity, I rose to my 
feet. The movement was fatal; down sank the vision, and 
over went my light canoe. That did not matter much. I swam 
to the bank, righted her, and climbed in again, but I saw the 
strange sight no more. 

Day was breaking when I returned to the landing, and there 
I met my guide and fisherman, who smiled a grim smile. 

* Guess youVe seen her. Better stay home and let her go. 
Tain't no manner of use kicking Providence,' he said. 

I gave him a dollar and told him to keep quiet, that I 
would have that ghost if I drained the lake for it He shook 
his head and looked at me pityingly. 

I kept my own counsel until the next evening, when I 
unbosomed myself to a young friend whose grit had been 
tested in several hard places to my certain knowledge. He 
jumped at the offer to accompany me, and in the early 
evening we put fish -poles, &c., in a good, staunch, double 
canoe, and away we went, leaving every one expecting us 
back by nine p.m. We fished up and down, and got a few small 
ones, and finally settled down to smoke under the trees until 
the moon rose, where we sat waiting developments. My friend 
laid a Pioneer revolver between his feet, and I knew he knew 
how to handle it with effect up to a hundred feet. Twelve 
o'clock, one o'clock, and no sign. * Oh, pshaw ! ' said my com- 
panion, * let's do some fishing ; this is stupid.' 

To humour him 1 made a cast or two with a painted spoon, 
half wishing I had come alone ; at the third cast the line spun 
out in a long, graceful sweep, the spoon fell like a gleaming star 
— then : 

* What is that ? see there ! ' broke from my lips, as a lithe 
white arm seemed to reach out of the water, and grasping the 
spoon, drew it down. 

* Great heavens,' gasped my friend, utterly unnerved for the 
instant. A tremendous tug at my line jerked the rod from my 
trembling hands, but the occurrence recalled him to himself, for 
he reached and grasped it, handing it to me while he seized the 
paddle and commenced to handle the boat. 'We'll see this 
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thing through, if the devil is at the end, old man/ he said, and I 
nodded assent. 

Up and down, round and about we were dragged in the 
strange fight ; every now and again the white arm gleamed be- 
neath the surface, or sprang above it for a second, but I gripped 
my teeth together, and kept my wits about me, until at last I 
felt the strain grow weaker and weaker. 'Take us to the 
shallows and get the gaff; grab it anyway you can, don't 
shirk from it,' I said. A minute later I swept it alongside, the 
bright, cruel gaff sank into it, and in another minute the ghost 
was in the canoe, and we sat breathless, with wide-open eyes, 
gazing at each other. 

It was an enormous pickerel, four feet seven inches long, grey 
with age, and the ghost. Firmly fixed in the vertebra just at the 
back of its head, were the hooked claws of an eagle, two-thirds 
grown. The flesh was washed off the bones, which gleamed 
white in the moonlight, and the wings still retained a few 
plumes, matted together and covered with water-growth. When 
the fish rose, these floated along the water and gave the uncanny 
appearance of arm and throat and garment to an expectant eye. 
The eagle had plunged to seize ; the fish proving too large for 
the bird had drowned it, and then been doomed to carry it like 
an * Old Man of the Sea.' Local credulity and superstition had 
supplied the story. 

Our arrival at the hotel is past description ; the story was 
told and retold, and will, in the years to come, be remembered 
as the laying of the Ghost of Raquette Lake. 



*LIKE AS TWO PEAS.' 
By *FUSB0S.' 

I. 

\T is a well-known fact that the regiments of the 
British army, both horse and foot, vary very much 
in reputation ; the good or bad name each enjoys 
being dependent to a great extent on the way it is 
officered. One, for instance, will be full of rich men ; the 
officers of another, on the contrary, will be as poor as church 
mice ; this one as slow as a top, t'other as fast as you please, 
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and so on. And, as in the regular army, so it is in the 
reserve forces, by which I mean the Yeomanry and Militia, 
though, for all I know to the contrary, the same remarks may 
apply equally well to the Volunteers. 

How many regiments of Militia in the United Kingdom 
go out every year for a month's playing at soldiers, I can't 
say ; I suppose one for every county : but, as I don't know how 
many counties there are, I am no wiser, so let that pass, as the 
man said of the bad half-crown. But this I do know, that not 
one of them could boast of a more lively lot, both officers and 
men, than the Queen's Own Rolypolyshire Militia. From the 
colonel — an old cavalry officer, by the way, who could swear, 
and drink, and swagger rather better than any of them — * Hellfire 
Bob ' they called him — down to the last joined subaltern, there 
wasn't a slow eoach amongst them. I believe, if one o{th^ genus 
muff, or a member of the Bounder family had put in an appear- 
ance in their midst, there would have been manslaughter or 
justifiable homicide one fine night. 

There was indeed what that instructive journal. Truth, would 
call a * queer story ' once of a certain unpopular sub. who was 
tried by court-martial one night aftefr mess, and sentenced to be 
tied into a hip-bath and rolled down a steep hill, which regi- 
mental order was duly carried out to the considerable damage 
of both the bath and its occupant. 

The latter left the regiment and went into the Church, and 
his father wrote an indignant letter to the Horse Guards, and 
another to the Times, with the result, I believe, that old Hell- 
fire Bob received a communication from the powers that be, 
which caused him to drink several brandies and soda of extra 
strength one after the other, and to swear in his very best 
barrack-yard style for the space of five minutes and a half by 
the mess-r6om clock. 

How on earth the Royal Rolypolyshire Militia managed to 
turn out so smartly, and perform their different evolutions and 
manoeuvres so creditably as they did was a mystery, for there 
was no denying the fact that the annual training on Plumperton 
Common (just outside the town, you know) was one big orgie 
from beginning to end. 

Something going on every day — racing, pigeon-shooting, 
archery parties, with a dance afterwards for the ladies, with every 
night a guest night, and heavy play afterwards. * Hellfire Bob ' 
and his merry men did keep the ball a-rolling, I can tell you. 
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Now, at the period I am writing about, the gentlest chick 
of all this noisy brood was a newly joined sub. named Popple- 
ton, who, on account of his blue eyes, flaxen hair, and generally- 
effeminate appearance, was promptly dubbed * Miss ' Poppleton 
by the regiment. He was certainly the poorest man amongst 
them, but as big a gambler as any, which said a great deal ; 
and as he got dreadfully tipsy nearly every night — scwood^ 
as he called it — and was considered fair game for the rest, his 
betting and card account was anything but a satisfactory one. 
At the end of a fortnight, indeed, such a rough time of it did 
he have, that the Jews had to be called in to the rescue. 

Now, Miss Poppleton, with all his lisp and effeminacy 
generally, was anything but a fool ; and, as with aching head 
one Sunday morning he lay in bed sympathising with himself, 
he cudgelled his brains for a plan by which he could put him- 
self even with the brother officers, who with heads harder than 
his, had got what he called five to two the best of him. * First 
of all,' said he to himself, *you must knock off" the liquor, 
Bertie, my boy ! * Yes, that's the first resolution, and carried 
unanimously. Question two : How to get the tin back ? ' 
This took him exactly three-quarters of an hour to think out, at 
the end of which time he jumped out of his camp bed with a 
bound, and an exclamation of ' I've got it, strike me ugly if 
I haven't ! ' After a tub and having partaken of a brandy and 
soda, he proceeded to don his war paint, with a radiant coun- 
tenance that struck envy into the heart of his servant, who had 
had a wetter night if anything than his dissipated master, and 
would have given anything for an hour or two more sleep. What 
the plan was and how it worked I will relate in the next chapter. 

II. 

Now, if there was one accomplishment at which * Miss * 
Poppleton ' fancied ' himself at more than another, but which his 
brother officers to a man declared he was the numbest hand at 
they ever beheld, it was the noble art of horsemanship. And 
there was no disguising the fact that for once those gallant 
gentlemen were right. He could shoot pretty straight even at 
pigeons, which is no small compliment to pay any man, seeing 
that a straight flying blue-rock, as everybody who has tried it 
must be aware, is no * catch,* as the saying is, for a gunner 
whose eye and nerve are not what they should be. He could 
play cricket admirably, cards and billiards not badly (wlien he 
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Avas sober), and could drink with the best of them when it came 
to a push, but he couldn't ride a bit — not one little bit. Pluck 
he had to any amount, and fairly good hands, but somehow he 
hadn't the knack of sticking on — he was always tumbling 
about, in fact. In two impromptu hurdle races which had taken 
place during the training, and in which he had ridden, once for 
a friend, the other time on his own account, he had made such 
an exhibition of himself as to cause the whole of the regiment, 
from the Colonel downwards, to declare that they were quite 
ashamed of him. 

* I can't wide, can't I ? ' Miss Poppleton kept chuckling to 
himself with an accompanying waggle of his curly head, as he 
proceeded to make the best of his way to Church parade. * I 
can't wide, can't I ? Well, perhaps not, but I've a bwother what 
can ! What do you think ? ' And then came a regular ava- 
lanche of chuckles and waggles, so much so that some 
of his brother officers, noticing his hilarity, inquired, *What 
that d d good story was he was having all to himself.^' 

' I'll tell you at mess,' he replied. 

Now Sunday night with the Rolypolyshire Militia meant a wet 
evening, and no mistake at all about it. There being no cards 
or excitement of that sort, the drink had it all its own way. As 
old Hellfire Bob was wont to remark, it was the thirstiest night 
of the lot. And this particular night was no exception 
to the rule. On the contrary, it being the last Sunday of the 
training — the camp broke up on the following Saturday — every 
man jack of them seemed determined to see how much he could 
stand, and devil take the other. And not one of them drank 
harder, or appeared so to do, at all events, than our young friend. 
Miss Poppleton, who, when the dinner was over, and the claret and 
port began to circulate, got as usual noisier and noisier. His 
voice at last so asserted itself that the Colonel and those around 
him at the further end of the table actually halted in their 
conversation in order to hear what the youngster was talking 
about. 

* I can't wide, can't I ? ' he replied. * Well, I say I can, and, 
what's more to the purpose, I'll back my mare, " Buffalo Gal," two 
miles over hurdles against any gee in the regiment, I2st. each, 
for a hundred, to be run next Saturday. 

* rU take you ! ' said the Major of the regiment, an old hand 
at the game, with a wink at the rest, as much as to say, * Here's 
a good thing, boys, if you like,' producing his betting book, as he 
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spoke, whilst he added, * I name my bay horse " Whiskerandos/' 
and I bet any one a level hundred he wins/ 

* I'll take you two to one,' shouted back Miss Poppleton. 

* In hundreds ? * inquired the Major. 

* Yesh ! ' was the reply. 

* All right ! ' said the Major, booking the bet. 

* Will you (hiccup) double it V inquired the sub. 

* By all means, if you like,' was the reply. This was quite 
enough, and in a second out came the betting books, their 
owners, one and all, anxious to be on the * good thing,' with the 
result than in less time than it takes to record it Miss Poppleton 
had backed himself and his mare at all sorts of prices to win the 
best part of a thousand pounds. It was only the wine he had 
consumed during the evening asserting itself at last and 
interfering sadly with his articulation and organs of vision that 
prevented his jotting down many more bets than he did. 

Saturday soon came round, and the whole camp was in a 
fever of excitement about the match. Miss Poppleton had been 
on the * temperance tack,* as he termed it, ever since that 
Sunday night, which meant that he had restricted himself to 
only one bottle of champagne at dinner, and he and his opponent 
were to be seen every morning riding Buffalo Gal and 
Whiskerandos in their gallops in quite the orthodox style. . The 
mare, every one said, was far and away the best-looking of the 
two, but she had a queerish temper of her own ; and there could be 
no question about Major Cartridge's superior horsemanship. The 
Major, indeed, had been at the game for years, and was not to 
be despised even in good company. No wonder, therefore, that 
the match was considered a one-horse affair, and good enough 
for the knowing ones to lay S and even 6 to i on Whiskerandos. 
Miss Poppleton, though, never seemed to lose confidence in 
himself and his mare, and took all the odds he could get with the 
air of a man who had got the Bank of England at his back, much 
to the amusement, not to say satisfaction, of his brother officers. 

* What confounded cheek ! ' one would say. * Silly young 
jackass!' would sneer another. 'Wait until this afternoon,* 
said a third, *and our dear young friend has had his go over the 
sticks, and then see how he looks. Not quite so cocky as he does 
now, I fancy, eh ? ' 

At three o'clock, the hour for which the match was fixed to 
be run off, half the county seemed to have collected together 
on Plumperton Common, on which the gallant Rolypolyshire 
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Militia were encamped, and on the far end of which the 
temporary racecourse had been marked out. What with the 
bright day, the ladies* smart dresses the scarlet uniforms, and the 
carriages, the old common presented as gay and festive an appear- 
ance as could be imagined. Some had brought their luncheon 
with them, others relied on the proverbial hospitality of the 
regiment, certainly not an instance of misplaced confidence, 
open house being the order of the day. Champagne corks were 
popping about all over the place, and laughing and chaffing 
and flirting going on ad lib,, when somebody suddenly 
exclaimed that the horses were going to the post. Every glass 
was out in a instant, and, sure enough, in the distance a bay 
mare ridden by a jockey in green and white was seen cantering 
down to the post. It was our friend Miss Poppleton on 
Buffalo Gal. * And devilish well she looks too,' muttered an old 
gentleman in a carriage. ' I wonder now if that young fellow 
can ride/ he went on to himself. * They say he can't, but I 
think rU take the odds on the off chance.' And with that he 
went off to a neighbouring drag to see if he could find an 
accommodating friend willing to lay odds on the horse. 
Directly afterwards the Major was seen, in his turn wending his 
way towards the starter. 

Every eye was fixed upon the pair now. ' They'll be off 
in another minute ! ' was the cry, and sure enough the next 
instant down went the flag, and the pair had commenced their 
two-mile journey. There were eight flights of hurdles, and it 
was confidently expected by the four backers of Whiskerandos 
that Miss Poppleton and his mare would come to grief, or part 
company, at all events, long before half-way house was reached. 
What was their horror and dismay, then, when through their 
glasses they not only beheld Buffalo Gal laying herself out in 
her best form, jumping like a cat, and apparently able to leave 
thehorsewhenevershepleased, but, what was still worse, her jockey 
sitting on her back as still as a mouse, never bustling her ; in fact, 
comporting himself with all the sangfroid of an old hand. His 
brother officers were stricken dumb with astonishment — they 
could hardly believe their eyes indeed, and their agony came to a 
climax when half a mile from home they beheld Miss Poppleton 
give his mare her head, and come clean away from his opponent, 
who, with whip and spurs going, was trying in vain to keep within 
hail. He pulled the mare back a bit just before the coming to 
the last hurdle, and the horse's backer^ flattered themselves that 
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Buffolo Gal was beat ; but that confounded boy, as they called 
him, now, was only playing with them ; over the hurdle he 
hopped like a bird, and the next minute was cantering past the 
winning post, standing up in his stirrups and patting his mare 
on the neck. 

* I thought you said that that fellow couldn't ride ! ' was the 
remark one heard being made in every direction to the officers 
by their civilian friends. They were too angry to reply. * Was 
the whole thing a fluke, or was it a plant of the young devil's ? * 
they asked themselves. 

Meanwhile our hero duly weighed in, and, the welcome * all 
right ' being declared, away he went as fast as his legs could 
carry him to his tent, a party who had come to see him on 
business being in waiting there for him, he said. Half an hour 
afterwards might have been seen emerging from * Miss ' Popple- 
ton's tent, arm in arm, two gentlemen in mufti, dressed pre- 
cisely alike, and not only that, but so ridiculously alike in face 
and figure as to render it impossible to distinguish one from the 
other. They made straight for the tent where by this time all 
the officers were assembled drowning their losses in the * Glorious 
vintage of champagne ' as the song says. 

Old Hellfire Bob was the first to see the pretty pair, and his 
purple old face quite paled at the sight. ' Why, dammee ! * he 
exclaimed as soon as he was able to speak, * if there ain't two of 
'em, and you caiii tell f other from which ! ' 

* Colonel and gentlemen,' said * Miss ' Poppleton, * you've never 
met my twin brother Jack ; allow me to introduce him to you — 
one of the best fellows in existence, ain't you, old chap t ' he 
added, clapping brother Jack heartily on the back, * and a good 
'un to ride too ; what do you say, all of you ? We're very proud 
of him at home, I assure you.' 

* Then, it wasn't you, sir, who rode Buffalo Gal in our match 
just now?' asked the Major, with disgust on every line of his 
countenance. 

' Certainly not,' replied * Miss ' Poppleton, coolly. * I never 
could ride a little bit, as all of you were good enough to tell me, 
so I thought the best thing I could do was to get some one who 
could to ride old Buffalo Gal, and who better than good old 
Jack here — Jack rode the third in the Liverpool last year. 

*But you led us, as you may remember, to suppose ' began 

the Major. 

' Exactly what you pleased,' interrupted * Miss ' Poppleton^ 
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finishing the sentence for him. There was no stipulation as to 
who was to ride, and if you, all of you, chose to think I intended 
to make an ass of myself, that is no fault of mine.* 

The Colonel was the first to recover himself. * Gentlemen, 
said he, ' fill your glasses, if you please, for I want to propose a 
toast' His mandate having been obeyed, he went on : * We've 
all been done brown, for which we have no one to thank but 
ourselves. In my opinion this artful young sub. of ours was 
quite within his rights in getting his brother to ride his mare 

in the match. Not only did he ride her, but rode her d d 

well, into the bargain. All we have got to do now is to drink 
the winner's health and pay up and look pleasant. Gentlemen 
of the Rolypolyshire Militia, I call upon you to drink with me 
to the health of our friend Poppleton, not forgetting brother Jack 
and Buffalo Gal. Musical honours, please, boys, and take your 
time from me.' 




STALKING BIRDS OF PARADISE 

By WiLF POCKLINGTON. 

JN the second week of October, 1892, a friend of mine 
connected with one of the great feather houses of 
New York, met me at lunch, and after some little 
talk, remarked : * You are looking awfully run down ! 
Take two months off, and accompany me on my Papuan trip to 
get some feathers. Five days to 'Frisco, six to Papua, and you 
are there. My route is all arranged, come with me ! ' My mind 
was made up while he was talking, and two days later we boarded 
the cars. 

A sea voyage is not productive of much variation, it is always 
storm or calm, hot or cold, with the same idleness and active 
interest in trifles, and nothing worth recording transpired until 
we sighted New Guinea. Almost before the anchor dropped 
we saw considerable numbers of natives on the shore among 
the mangrove trees ; they were talking excitedl>«, and appeared 
to be firing off guns. I could see the smoke but could hear no 
report, although we were not more than three-quarters of a 
mile from the beach ; it puzzled me as it had done Lieut. 
Modera and many other travellers beside our present party. 
I learned later that this was a method of signalling, produced 
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by means of a light dust, stored in hollow reeds, and the shaking^ 
of the reed, at a distance, appears like the shouldering of a gun. 
Then a canoe came out from a cove, and shot rapidly 
towards us. 

It was about fifty feet long, by eight or ten feet beam, with 
broad flat ends and handsomely carved and painted. The 
paddles had long handles and oval blades, and the rowers stood 
up to use them. As they came alongside, with skilfulness that 
would have done credit to a man-o'-war's pinnace, I saw that they 
were fine, intelligent-looking fellows, of a dark chocolate hue, 
with large, not badly cut features, the nose being broad at the 
wings, but not flat like a negro's, and having the tip curved round 
almost to meet the lips. I afterwards noticed that this facial 
peculiarity existed in all the native carvings of heads and 
faces on the canoes, &c. The hair was truly wonderful, being 
long, nearly twenty inches in some instances, and trained by 
combing and plaiting until the coarse thick growth sticks out 
all over the head at right angles as though * cursing the ground 
on which it grew.' It looked like a mop, increasing the size of 
the head, in appearance, to nearly three times its actual size. 
They are very proud of it, and in fact it gives them their name, 
Papua, being derived from the Malay, * pua-pua ' or crisped. 
They appeared to expect us, and my chum, Ned Harrison, and 
myself tumbled our things into the canoe and made our way to 
the shore, the ship running up to the settlement, and the captain 
arranging to call for us in eighteen days. 

Harrison spoke the language well, having made a number of 
trips, and knew most of them, but I was utterly at a loss, as only 
two of them understood the most common every-day English 
words. The spectacle on reaching the shore reminded me of 
the facts laid down in the Darwinian theory, for as far as I could 
see stretched the forest of mangroves, standing in a sea of soft 
black mud, their branches drooping to the ground, where they 
sent out roots which grew to other trees in such dense profusion 
that to pass between them without an axe was utterly impossible 
While I stood conjecturing, I saw a leading native seize a loose 
bough, swing himself to a root, catch on to another bough, and so 
progress with great swiftness, until he disappeared from view. 
Another, and still another followed, until I exclaimed, laughing, 
* This is a nation of monkeys ! The land of the Missing Link, 
dear to my youth ! ' 

Harrison overheard me, and said, * Well it does look like it, 
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but it's not so difficult. Come along ! ' and giving our guns. &c.> 
to some of the natives, we followed the tall chief who was waiting 
for us, and with some difficulity, as far as I was concerned, made 
our way over half a mile or so of the roots, and at last reached 
hard ground, where stood the village. 

Nearly the entire native population turned out to meet us» 
the three resident Dutch families remaining in their dwellings. 
It was a picturesque scene ; the men, covered with ornaments, 
necklaces, bracelets, &c., made of plaited rattan, wore a belt of 
leaves or plaited rushes, or in some cases European calico, or 
grass mat, that came halfway down to the knee ; the women were 
very gaily dressed, the petticoat consisting of a number of 
pandanus leaves, dyed different colours, red, green, pale yellow, 
or bleached white, each leaf being sewn with fine silk grass, and 
the whole ornamented with tufts of the same material. The 
houses were placed side by side, and stretched away on a long 
broad street, the road being clear of litter and rubbish, and in 
that respect a model to many a civilised city. Some of the 
houses were at least a hundred feet in length, though not more 
than five feet wide and six feet high, and in one of them I 
counted nineteen doors, making it look like a row of huts. 
Later, when I entered one, I found that a fire-place stood near 
each door, and that although there were no partitions in the 
building, each door was used exclusively by the family to whom 
the fire-place belonged. The floor was covered with a clean 
white sand, there were no chairs, stools, or tables, the culinary 
utensils were of baked clay and gourds, and a lot of empty 
cocoa-nuts shells, closed at the orifice with a plug of grass, and 
hung on the walls, served as water-bottles. What a change from 
my comfortable quarters in New York ! 

Another curious thing was the number of pigs which ran in 
every direction, long-legged, black-skinned, stiff-haired pigs, 
which were the pets of the community, and it was no uncommon 
thing to see a native girl with one in her arms, talking to it, 
and hugging it, as an English girl would a doll or a pet pug. 

We were told that in the great storehouse, standing in the 
centre of the village, there was a great quantity of bird-skins, 
ready for shipment, but they were principally crowned pigeons, as 
the birds of paradise, during the last season, had been very 
scarce. For this cause it was considered necessary to organize an 
immediate general hunt, extending over two weeks, to procure 
all that could be found, as the season was now in full swing. Bows 
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and arrows were the arms used, the bows being about five feet 
four long, furnished with a string made of bamboo fibre ; the 
arrows are about four feet long, made of reed, and instead of a 
point a hard blunt piece of seasoned betel-wood was affixed to 
what should have been the point of the shaft This was to stun 
the birds, and so decrease the chances of blood flowing and 
spoiling the feathers. The second day after our arrival, we 
started with about thirty men armed with bows and arrows, and a 
host of camp followers with spears, clubs, &c., others carrying 
our tent, cooking utensils, and still others bearing large 
bundles of bamboo with the joint divisions knocked out, ready 
for storing the birds for transit and shipment. 

A forest journey in the tropics has few varying features, it is 
a continuous cutting the way through tangles, following along 
opportune tracks made by the large game crashing through on 
their way to water, and the building of night-camps, when 
creepers and supple boughs are twisted and lashed together, six- 
teen feet above the ground and the heads of midnight prowlers. 
And what a lullaby is experienced, rocked in the swaying and 
lulled by the whisper of those mighty forest growths. 

On the third day we began to find a few birds, and the 
followingday we came upon vast numbers, the sudden influx being 
due to a heavy rain of some days previously, which had opened 
the tender tree-shoots on which they feed, and Nature's tele- 
phone had drawn them to the favoured southern spots. They 
were found feeding upon these shoots, and also on the insects 
found lodged in the cups formed by the stem-shoots, for although 
Eastern fabulists have described this bird as having no feet, feeding 
upon dew, and moonlight, bringing forth eggs, hatching them, 
and caring for their young, all upon the wing, taking no rest but 
that obtained by suspending themselves from a bough by means 
of the long spider-like threads of tail-feathers, yet science and 
fact decree that they are closely allied to the crow family, and 
very fond of grubs and insects of all kinds. 

The trees are very high, some of them run considerably 
over one hundred feet, the natives, not wishing to lose their 
arrows by wild shooting, climbed up the steep trunks by means 
of a grass mat-rope hitched around the tree so as to support 
their hips, and when the lower branches are gained, commenced 
to stalk the birds. This was no easy task, for the foliage was 
thick, and directly a bird saw a native making his way towards 
him, he had only to hop to another bough to be out of shot, 
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and on a totally diflerent line. As the object was to stun 
the birds, rash shots were not indulged in, and unless the under- 
breast of the bird was visible, as a mark for the blunt-headed 
arrow, the shot was generally delayed until a better opportunity 
presented itself. 

It was a curious picture, the dark green foliage, the grey 
creepers and tree mosses hanging pendant like ropes, the deep 
soft greenish blackness of the atmosphere in among the trees, 
and the dazzling gleams of the sun where a ray stole down, 
just lighting up the bronze figures of the natives in the trees, 
while every now and again the bright red and gold plumage of 
a bird shone in the dark like a meteor, as stricken by a silent 
shot it fell through the green network to the ground where an 
open space had been made, and a small fire of dry leaves and 
twigs finished the picture. In this open space were natives, busily 
catching the birds which were tossed to them from all directions 
by the natives who caught them as they fell ; with one skilful 
stroke the catcher disembowelled them, and with another, flesh 
and bones were stripped from the skin, which, being bent back- 
wards, was seared with a hot iron, several of which were ready 
in the fire, and then the skin was quickly closed, and slid head- 
foremost into the end of a bamboo, just wide enough to accom- 
modate it A piece of pith closed the orifice, and when another 
bird was dropped into the other end, and similarly plugged, the 
cane was laid aside to be tied up later with others in bundles for 
porterage to the coast. This was the only way to transmit these 
delicate skins without injury ; in the bamboos damp was the 
only thing to guard against. 

After three days the birds became scattered and wild, and 
as the stock of bamboos was fairly well filled, and the sport had 
been unusually good, and also because the scouts sent off to 
review the other haunts of the birds had returned with very poor 
reports, it was decided to go into camp a mile or so away, 
for three days, and thus give the frightened birds a chance to 
settle down, when we could return and fill the remainder of the 
canes in two days. 

Harrison shook his head at this decision, but had to agree 
to it. He said to me, * I don't like this new idea. We always 
work one place out as quickly as we can, and move away to 
another, generally about six miles away. The reason I don't 
like it is this. These jungles teem with reptile and other 
varmint life, which, while we are dancing around, shouting and 
VOL. XIII. P 
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working, keeps a respectful distance; but let us go away for 
three days, the bodies of those hundreds of dead birds will 
bring about a general convention, and in three days' time we will 
just step right back into the middle of it If I say anything to 
the chief he will think you or I are foolishly afraid, and ^uU up 
stakes and go right home.' 

Well, we went into the new camp for three days, and I had 
some good fun shooting, only the game was too tame, and if 
you studied the wind and remained quiet, the natives would 
scare up all the shots you wanted, just for the fun, it seemed to 
me, of hearing the gun or rifle go off, and making theories on 
the hole made by the charge, and the distance at which the 
game was killed. So on the fourth day we got back, and the 
slaughter of the innocents recommenced. We found some new 
arrivals in the shape of several birds of the black or dark blue 
variety of bird of paradise, having no trace of colour, and long, 
broad tail-feathers like the lyre-bird. Harrison was particularly 
anxious to get some of these, but did not dare to use his gun. 
They are known in the trade as rifle-birds, and seeing two of 
them settle on a tree some little distance down the natural * ride,' 
I pointed them out to a native, and he, beckoning to two others, 
quickly made his way to the trunk of the tree they were on, 
and commenced to ascend. 

I stood watching them at a spot where I could see the birds 
on the high branches, and also the movements of the skilful 
native taking advantage of every bunch of green that lay 
between him and his quarry. Suddenly he paused, there was a 
quick rustle, and the arrow shot through the leaves, striking the 
lower bird, which toppled upwards and forward, dropping from 
bough to bough into the brush below. The other bird hopped 
a few feet to one side, wondering what had happened to his 
companion, while the hunter, fitting a fresh arrow to his bow, 
slid across to another limb and prepared to take another shot 

Just at this moment I saw what appeared to be a long limber 
bough sway downward as if suddenly pressed by a strong 
breeze — this was some twenty feet to the left of the hunter, near 
where the first bird dropped, and towards which the two men 
on the ground were making their way. It was not a bough, but 
a huge python ; the men could not see it for the brush, and the 
reptile was too intent on securing the fallen bird to notice them 
at present I could not warn them, for I was some distance 
away, and could not speak a word of their language. Lower 
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and lower swayed the snake, and a native passing, I grabbed 
him by the arm, and pointed the tableau out to him. In a 
second he seized a spear, and throwing one to me, we ran to the 
scene of action. Just as we got there the snake darted down- 
ward, and the native, startled at it apparently dropping from the 
clouds, and not knowing probably what it was, struck at it with 
his bow, when the python, transferring its attention from the 
bird to the man, and instinctively holding the bird in its jaws, 
swept its lithe body around the man, lifting him ofT his feet, and 
swaying him along the ground ; then suddenly moving its hold 
it by some means passed two more coils around the unfortunate 
wretch, and lowered the entire length of its body to the ground. 

The man seemed paralysed with fear, and hung limp as a rag^ 
while I stood irresolute, all power of action suspended. If my 
rifle had been in my hands I doubt if I should have used it. 
The native's companion, seeing my state, sprang to my side, 
snatched the spear from my hands, and as reptile and man 
reeled against a tree trunk in their writhing embrace, he drove 
the spear right into the python's head, transfixing it, and 
pinning it to the tree. It seemed to make no difference to the 
snake, and I could see the tail feeling jfor the third circuit round 
a leg, foot, root, &c., to get the purchase necessary for the full 
power of constriction. The native beckoned to me, at the same 
time calling to the one in the tree, who came clambering down 
to join us. Then commenced a scene which is indescribable. 

The great head of the brute, with the beautiful bird in its 
mouth, nailed to the tree, spume and blood dropping from the 
mumbling jaws, the rifle-bird, one feather of which was entangled 
in the teeth, swinging idly at every movement, one native stand- 
ing with the neck between his legs, which held the man in the 
scaly folds rigid as possible, while the other native and I, having 
passed a piece of bamboo in between the joints of the tail, were 
endeavouring to pull the body so nearly straight that the folds 
around the man should unwind and let him slip to the ground. 
The fourth native was off* post haste, yelling for dear life, to get 
more assistance. How we pulled. Every inch was fiercely dis- 
puted, and we had the satisfaction of knowing that as yet the 
poor fellow in that close embrace was free from harm. Several 
other natives coming up, some went to the head to hold it in 
place, and the remainder linking on to the tail, the second fold 
slipped, and the man fell out. He was pulled on one side out of 
the way, and a couple of bamboos were sharpened and thrust 
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through the tail and body of the reptile to secure him, and the 
gang of pullers let go, with, as far as I am concerned, welU 
stretched muscles. 

I ran the tape over the reptile, and found it measured thirty- 
five feet within a few inches. The native thus rudely hugged 
soon recovered, but went slightly lame for some days, and kept 
very close to the main body. The mate of the snake did not 
appear, although the natives searched for it, and on the same 
night they roasted the reptile, making a great feast, but it 
seemed rather for the purpose of obtaining the oil than eating 
the body. 

The birds were now scattered very wide, and the canes being 
nearly all filled, we retraced our steps to the village and com- 
menced the * dicker ' for the birds. All the canes were laid out 
and counted, and then from sunrise to sunset raged the mighty 
* dicker,' resulting in the price of about a cent a bird, freight free 
to the ship, payable in stores. This way of doing business is 
the greatest pleasure in life to the native (who would sooner give 
you the detail than not 'dicker* for it) and the greatest curse 
to the white trader. At Aroo the birds became worth about 
five cents each, at Banda about half a rix dollar, and at New 
York from sixteen to fifty shillings each, which serves to show 
that the feather trade has its advantages when the middleman is 
dispensed with. 

How the natives got those bundles of bamboo over that root 
swamp I never knew, but about four canoe loads were conveyed 
across and lodged in the ship before we could get away from the 
old chief and his palm wine. I gave him my hunting knife as 
a souvenir, but Harrison told me he would never dare to use it> 
as the Papuan dreads steel like poison, notwithstanding the fact 
that the spear-heads are iron, and that some of the tribe work 
very cleverly in that metal, using as a bellows an instrument 
made of two bamboo sticks, four feet long, the ends of which 
are buried in the ground, and connected by channels with the 
fire. The pistons are formed of bunches of feathers, which 
moved up and down produce a considerable blast It is re- 
markable in this connexion that the bellows of the Chinese 
itinerant jeweller are fitted with feather pistons, and one wonders 
which nation originated the novel idea. 

Altogether it was a most enjoyable trip, and one I will long 
remember. 
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THE ROUND OF SPORT. 

By Tom Markland. 

|H£ true sportsman cares nought for the change in the feason, 
He's the boy that through life can keep rolling the ball, 
If the weather clerk's grumpy he swears it's no reason 
For the ' blues ': hell keep moving whatever be£aL 
Though November's dark storm-god may marshal his powers 
Till the meadows are sodden and dripping the groves, 
The bright scarlet goes flashing through fast-Ming showers, 
In the wake of old Charley he dauntlessly roves. 
Cer the campaign the Ice-king may spread his white banner 
Both enchaining the waters and bleaching the wold, 
He just takes up his Purdey, fares forth in the manner 
That his forefathers did with their Mantons of old. 
When the partridge is whirring, the * long-tail ' is springing. 
And the wildfowl are found at the bend of the stream. 
With his sharp ' right and left ' all the echoes are ringing. 
Till the Ice-king's deposed by Apollo's brave beam. 
When sweet April comes in with her lap full of flowers, 
And the song of the mavis is heard in the glade, 
While the vixen lies warm in her evergreen bowers, 
For the last brush is captured, the last bag is made. 
Still there's always provided a * something to follow' 
Which may aptly be termed our keen sportsman's * entree,' 
Though the Fates fight against him, he'll beat the Fates hollow. 
When he's rich there's a cutter in Snuggleport bay. 
He can fly to the scenes of the old classic story 
Where Athens rears high the proud ' Temple of Fame,' 
He may roam where the Dorians marched in their glory 
Or rode forth with their hounds — those old Spartans were game 
For a rattling good run and a roaring tantiwy 
On the banks of Eurotas o'er Taygetus Hill, 
With the Lacedaemonian lads on the chivy, 
It was * blood '! — stag or Persian they'd run to a kill : 
Or his prow he may turn o'er the rolling Atlantic, 
Where the wide-spreading lakes of Columbia gleam, 
And the springs that well forth from her mountains gigantic 
Form a home for game salmon in many a stream, 
While the trout are as lively where waters are dashing. 
Through the oak groves and pines of Alberta the fair 
As they are where the mill-wheels in England are plashing. 
Though they readily rise you must play them with care. 
If his penchant be not for a turn on the billow, 
And through iax distant lands he's forbidden to roam, 
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Then his flannels he dons, takes firm grasp of the willow. 

And as cheerfully gets through his summer at home. 

If by August he wearies of willow and leather, 

There are birds north of Cheviot strong on the wing, 

And the odour of old Caledonia's heather. 

That round her bold highlands in autumn doth cling) 

Is a stimulant grand for a tramp o'er the mountains, 

Or the te4k>us stalk through long corrie or glen — 

He is drinking deep draughts from Dame Nature's health fountains 

With, perchance, a * wee drap ' o' the dew off old * Ben.* 

Tis a comforting thought while with boulders he's battling, 

Or when toilsomely breasting the brow of a brae, 

That to southward the huntsman the cubs are all rattling 

To provide that sweet music — * Yooicks I gone away !' 

When the harvest is cleared, soon or late in September, 

It's away to * old England,' and, needless to state. 

The brown coveys find sport till the first of November 

When we're all set agoing at old Kirby Gate. 

If perchance it befal there's no steed in his stable. 

He can join in pursuit of the old oval ball, 

Or the round one — believe me, as long as you're able, 

Z^M^-hunting's far better than no hunt at all. 

If he's all for the gee-gees, and goes to each meeting, 

Still of ennui our hero has nothing to fear. 

O'er the flat or * cross country ' the rainbow is fleeting 

And the saddling bell's ringing nine-tenths of the year. 

What a joy if the ribbons you deftly can handle, 

While the leaders you turn and the wheelers you ' shoot,' 

As in days when the tinder-box lighted your candle, 

And confusion was dire 'mong the things in the * boot !' 

So the life of the sportsman unceasingly ringing, 

While his health and his strength and * the sinews ' can last, 

Is a series of cycles each one of them bringing 

Just the programme the sportsman enjoyed in the past 



A CLOSE SHAVE. 

By C. P. W. 

[HE grey skies of this Christmas week, and the 
white welcome of the New Year, have carried my 
thoughts back to winters spent in my boyhood 
by the frozen waters of the Azov and the Black 
Sea. In front of me, as I faced seaward, lay miles of ice, over 
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which the clamorous hordes of wild-fowl whirled along; 
behind me, to the North, the vast flat lands of Holy Mother 
Russia rolled unbroken from the Euxine to the Arctic Ocean, 
from which inclement region winds, sharp as spears, bit 
into our very bones, made us put up double window-sashes, 
and pad and hermetically seal them with cotton-wool, and 
effectually converted every Russian into a fur-bearing animal 
from November ist to the end of February at least But from 
the great streams of the North, from the tundras of the Obi 
and the Petchora, came consolation for such of us as were 
young and keen. As the winter days grew shorter, the bay 
gradually filled with wild-fowl : not that we were ever 
without them altogether, but in the cold nights of November 
great migrations would arrive of those which had been 
summering near the Pole, until our little harbour was as full 
of fowl as my waste-paper basket is of unpaid bills. 

All the spring and summer the Russian moujik and the 
grebe had been pitted against each other, and day after day 
the lazy rascal had lain, with his rusty musket and a dry fish, 
under a boulder, waiting for a pot-shot at the pretty diver, 
whose skin was worth a few pence in the bazaar. Now Ivan 
had a busier time of it, and was rich on his harvest of ducks. 
In broad daylight it was no unusual thing to see ducks whistle 
past along the main thoroughfares, pursued by hawk or kite, 
whose fear of man had long ago given place to hunger ; and 
yet to what a nicety did they know the range of every gun in 
the town, and how fully aware were they of the restrictions 
which made such places as the High Street or the Quarantine 
unsafe for the gunners — therefore, sanctuaries for them ! 

All the summer through a bevy of black duck had floated 
on the sunny waters of the bay, diving and showing their 
white tails with a saucy insouciance until some boat passed 
within an eighty-yard circle of them. Then there was the rush 
of wings, and for the thousandth time Peter Petrovitch, or 
Ivan Ivannovitch, got up in his boat and swore unavailing oaths 
at the vigilant birds which had induced him to waste so many 
hours in their pursuit. 

But the wild-fowlers' carnival arrived when the ever-growing 
ice had gradually pushed the fowl from the bay to the open 
waters of the Black Sea, whence they returned with charming 
confidence to any pool, inland or on the ice, which the art of 
man could keep open for them. 
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One day in a hard winter some ten years ago will always 
be impressed on my memory. I was very young then, and 
thought nothing of dancing all night at the constantly 
recurring balls of the English club, and starting thence lo^ 
the shore and an early morning's sport My ambition for 
a long time past had been to make a phenomenal bag of 
duck, a bag about which I might talk in the days to come. 
My opportunity arrived at the end of the winter. All the 
bay had long ago been frozen, and the tracks of men ran out 
and over the now solid sea, and in and about the frost-nipped 
fleet We had almost tired of making pools within range of 
some ship whose skipper we knew, and upon which, rolled in 
warm rugs and pipe in mouth, we could wait for the flights 
which stooped to our dead frozen decoy ducks as they passed. 
The great bulk of the fowl were out beyond the Battery, along 
the edge of the ice-floe in the open water of the Black Sea, 
but casuals from their great army had kept the bazaar so 
supplied that * fulig^la * were selling at twopence, and the 
better duck at threepence a couple. 

Even a Crimean winter has an end, and at last milder 
breezes began to blow, snow became slush, and the ice b^an 
to break. This let the duck in again, and a drogg^e-man, one 
of my most loyal retainers, came to tell me one day that 
there was clear water just beyond the Battery, and the whole 
place was noisy with wild-fowls* wings. To get leave from a 
consular office, when your port is frozen up, was not in my 
day difficult, and in a few minutes my driver was on his way 
to the market to invest a rouble in the strongly seasoned 
sausage, and square-shouldered bottle of strong, but wholesome, 
vodko, which formed our ordinary stock of provisions. On 
his return I slipped into what looked like a Norfolk jacket 
of sheep-skin, (the woolly side in) and a pair of long boots, and 
took my seat on the vile framework of rough poles, cords, and 
old iron, which Russians call a droggie. A bruise or two 
more or less mattered little in those days, and no amount 
of jolting could affect that of which I was then happily 
unconscious — my digestion ; so that I eschewed the luxury of a 
droshka (something like a buggy) at 35. to 4J. an hour, and 
stuck to my humble and uncomfortable conveyance at 30 
kopecks (about 9^/.) for the same time. 

Kertch ends abruptly. You pass the boulevards, a broad 
raised walk by the sea, the theatre of most of the love-making 
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of the town ; you have two hundred yards of mud and some 
good houses, thence to the agency and steamship wharf, and 
then your driver pulls up and you try a likely-looking little 
marsh for snipe, taking care not to shoot towards the houses, 
lest you should break their windows. However, on this 
occasion the snipe were frozen out, and skaters, almost as swift 
and erratic as our little friend scolopax, usurped his place. 

From the little marsh a broad road, straight as the rail 
from Petersburg to Moscow, runs hard and level — a chef ctceuvre 
of road-making — to the * Battery,* as we were wont to call the 
fortifications which are supposed to secure the entry to the 
straits of Kertch. Fabulous are the sums said to have been 
expended on these works, and jealous in the extreme is the 
watch kept upon all foreigners who attempt to penetrate 
within the bounds of the fortress. 

At a point near the Battery the droggie was stopped, 
and the driver instructed to await the return of his fare. For 
a few hundred yards from shore the ice was still solid and 
unbroken. Further out it was intersected by little channels 
of open water, across most of which a man might easily 
stride. In the Kertch harbour the disappearance of the ice 
was always somewhat mysterious. Sometimes it would break 
up and float away naturally enough; at others it would 
slowly rot, and then, though it was safe but wet walking in 
the evening, it would sink and leave no sign by next 
morning. Before leaving my droggie, my driver cautioned 
me not to wander far from shore, as the drift was setting 
outwards fast. But his words were lost or forgotten in the 
strange medley of sounds so dear to a naturalist's heart: 
the voices of all manner of fowl rejoicing in the first faint 
promise of spring, as they whirled overhead from point to 
point, wherever the ice gave them a glimpse of fresh, open 
water. 

A pair of long legs soon took me out to sea, striding 
over many a little rift, which widened into a stream before I 
was well out of sight. Had I shot birds sitting, I might 
have made almost any bag I liked. The ducks were like 
the sands of the seashore, without number. Line upon line 
along the floe-edge sat great black cormorants, stiff and 
upright as soldiers on parade, their emerald eyes intent on the 
scaly hordes below. To and fro, to and fro, pioneering parties 
of duck whirled along, all noisy. Kneeling in a favourable 
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place, I took single birds as they came over me, fast and 
hard as the best of rocketers, and, thanks to considerable 
practice, brought a large proportion thundering down upon 
the ice behind me. Soon I had round my waist, and over my 
shoulder, a string of duck too heavy for my comfort. Fulig^la, 
golden eye, whistling duck, and poachard, with here and there 
a scaup, and more than once a merganser — shot, I am ashamed 
to confess, out of pure boyish wantonness, because he flew so 
fast and looked so fair a mark. After a time I made a pile of 
my spoils, intending to get my droggie-man to help me carry 
them back to the shore. Half an hour afterwards, in spite of 
the excitement of the chase, my intention was forcibly called 
to the increasing frequency and width of the channels in the 
ice by the involuntary immersion of one of my legs, dropped 
in a stream just too broad for me to clear. Of course, jumping 
on ice is not easy — on most ice not possible ; but where the ice 
is sea-ice and has been exposed for a month or more to the 
action of sun, snow, and weather, its surface is no longer fit 
for skating, but much more adapted to jumping and walking 
upon than might be expected. Be that as it may, the channel 
in question was too wide for me and I dropped a hind leg in, 
crawled out with a shiver, and took in the whole unpleasant 
position at a glance. Far away on a lonely little berg, 
surrounded by open water, was a black pile — my ducks! As 
far as they were concerned my trouble was over; I should 
never get them again. With luck, if their ice-raft held 
together, they might next touch shore at Constantinople. 
But this was not the worst. I had strayed far out of 
sight of the droggie; the shore itself was far distant, and 
the nearest point of it, a projecting face of the Battery, 
nearly a mile away. Between me and that point the ice was 
all now floating in detached fragments of various size. There 
was not a moment to lose. Taking half a dozen of the best 
of my ducks, I left the rest where I stood, and then made 
straight for the shore. Now that my attention was aroused, I 
could feel how fast the ice was moving beneath my feet, and 
see how rapidly the cracks widened, until each little fragment 
floated, an independent island. Time was of the most 
vital importance, and yet one could not go straight. Up and 
down the channels I wandered, seeking some place to cross, 
and hurrying to a narrow point only to see it widen as I 
drew near. Once the piece on which I stood balancing for a 
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spring tipped up, and I was in up to my eyes. Heavens ! how- 
cold it was ! The cold absolutely hurt me ; but I was young 
and in a terrible funk, if the truth be told, so that somehow or 
other I struggled on until I came close up to the face of the 
Battery. The Russians were always very jealous of letting 
any foreigners enter any part of these fortifications, so that I 
knew little or nothing about them, and had imagined that 
I could step off the ice into the fort without more ado. 
Picture then my utter state of collapse when I found that all 
the ice between myself and the outer or sea-wall had been 
broken away for a distance of nearly thirty feet. To jump 
was impossible. To swim, even if I had dared the freezing 
waters, would have been unavailing, as the wall rose steep and 
sheer for several feet on the other side, and offered no hold 
for hand or foot. Behind me the breaking ice seemed to 
heave and hurry away, while the thousand voices of the 
sea-birds seemed full of mockery and presage of death. The 
darkness, too, was coming down upon me, and far away below 
the hill of Mithridates, round which the white houses of the 
town cluster, I could see the first lights of the evening wake up, 
and grow bright in the growing globm. I shouted. No one 
answered. I suppose there were sentries somewhere near, 
but they either did not hear or did not heed. For a quarter 
of an hour more, I struggled along from one piece of ice to 
another, hardly going faster towards Kertch then the ice carried 
me away from it. At last the blow fell. I was hemmed 
in on all sides by water — not a mere ten-foot channel, but a 
broad and ever-widening gulf Whilst I looked for escape on 
the further side, the ice from which I had stepped on to this 
large berg had slipped away, and been lost in the darkness. 
My ice-barge was following it in swift silence. In another 
hour either the ice beneath me would have sunk, or I should 
be drifting about beyond the fort in the open waters of the 
Black Sea. Though I could not see any ice on what I 
believed to be the shoreward side of me, and although I 
was not absolutely certain in which direction to strike out, I 
had almost made up my mind to swim for it, and try either to 
find the body of the shore ice, or to at least get quickly out 
of this cold and miserable state of existence. Sometimes 
at night or early morning, as I have lain watching for the 
mists to rise, I have started at the weird calls of the wild-fowl, 
so nearly did they resemble the hunc\an voice. But the cry 
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which reached my ears, as I stood irresolute on my drifting 
ice-prison, came from nothing wilder than my rugged old 
Russian moujik ; and though he smelt so horribly of the garlic- 
flavoured * colbas ' which he had devoured, and my vodka which 
he had drunk, I could have hugged the kindly ruffian, as he 
pushed his boat alongside and took me off. I remember he did 
attempt to hug me. Such is the Russian nature, and consular 
and other officers deserve some additional emolument to 
compensate them for assaults of this nature committed by 
imperfectly shaved old gentlemen at Governors* receptions and 
such-like. No need to tell the story to the end. Ivan had 
seen my danger, and got a boat in time to effect a rescue, 
though when I reached the town that evening the story of my 
death was already stale news at the club, and my appearance 
was resented as being rather in the nature of an unauthorised 
resurrection. 

One word by way of postscript, for the benefit of brother 
wild-fowlers. The Crimea is only about five days from 
Charing Cross, and (saving ^'^^s^y which I never remember to 
have seen there) all manner of wild-fowl swarm during the 
winter in numbers exceeded only by the feathered hordes of 
Spitzbergen. 




HOLING OUT WITH THE PARSON. 

By 'ROCKWOOD.' 

E were a happy company seated round the central 
table of the Sports Club in St. James's Square. 
Conversation at times turned on every variety of 
British game and pastime, and each man seemed 
pleased at unloading his memory of some favourite story or 
anecdote. Yachting, coursing, hunting, fast records on the 
cinder - path, had a fair share of the conversation, but cricket 
and rowing were strongly represented, and these very largely in 
the end claimed a monopoly of * tongue tackle.* What formed 
objects of discussion connected with the latter were the 
difficulties at present encountered in getting together a first-class 
* eleven ' for the field, or a respectable * eight ' for the river. 

'The fact is,' said old Lobbs, who had once played in an 
Eton and Harrow match, * and I can vouch for it as a club- 
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secretary, really good cricket, as played by gentlemen versus 
gentlemen^ is fast going to the deuce ; I don't know what it is 
that's causing it, but it's the case.' 

'You're quite right, Lobbs,' said Billy Bails, 'quite right. 
It's all owing, I think, to that infernal new game they've brought 
from Scotland they call golf. 

* Ay, ay,' came the chorus from a dozen or more voices ; 
• you're quite right, Billy, cricket's never been the same since 
the Scotchmen brought their parritch - stirring sticks into 
England with them, and drove the very jackasses off our 
English commons going a thistle -tipping after a contemptible 
little gutta-percha ball.' 

* Golf's a verra guid gamel said Sandy McNabb, from St. 
Andrew's, sticking up for his national pastime, though un- 
doubtedly in a minority. 

* Golf K very good game!' said Lobbs, contemptuously; * no 
doubt it may be where you have not a patch of level turf decent 
enough to make a cricket-pitch.' 

*Or trees that don't grow high enough to make a set of 
cricket-stumps out of,' said Bails, savagely. 

* I say again, golf is a verra guid game^ and disna interfere 
with your cricket or your rowing,' was McNabb's reply. 

* I'm not so sure of that,' said Jack Watters, generally known 
in the club as Untroubled Waters, from his manner of casting 
oil on to a stormy discussion at time. * I am agreed that it is 
a good game, the regular game, but it is true also that it draws 
away some of our best young fellows from the cricket- field and 
the outrigger on match days. Gentlemen, I suppose you all 
knew Charlie Locker, of the Norse Rowing Club ? * 

* Ay, ay, good old Charlie, what of him ? * came the call 
from the rowing division ; * he's gone to India, hasn't he ? * 

* He's been taken there,* said Watters, sadly, * and if you'll 
only hearken, I will tell you how it was all through petticoat 
golf and a parson for a putter.' 

* Ay,' said Sandy McNabb, * I can understand noo^ I never 
did like those leddy golfers. Drive awa'. Mister Watters, I see 
brawly what ye mean, it's ^^ petticoat game o' gowff ye're after.' 

The Untroubled One, as he was termed for short, filled his 
pipe, lighted it carefully, and began in his favourite style of 
narrative : 

* Charlie Locker, you must pretty well know, boys, was one 
of the best men that ever rowed in a boat In his prime he was a 
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favourite at Henley, and as you will find, if you turn up the 
sporting papers, won a great many of the best prizes. His 
ancient bachelor quarters in the Temple were adorned with 
mugs and jugs innumerable, and though he had long retired 
from competitions, which involved the abstemiousness and self- 
denial necessary for training, he was generally equal to stroking 
a crew of members of the club on a Saturday afternoon. We 
all liked to have Charlie with us, and he would have been with 
us still, but for this golf — or rather, with all due deference to my 
friend Mr. McNabb here, this petticoat golf.* 

* It's as weel to be perticuler, sir,' said McNabb*; ' as I have 
said, I dinna like the idea o' leddies playing golf, they're no 
biggit that way, and they've no busket that way, theyre claes 
are no cut for the game ; but beggin' your pardon, go on with 
your story.* 

' It was on a July Saturday afternoon that a crew of us 
formed at the Norse Club, which is about a quarter of a mile 
above Richmond Bridge, and just under the "Star and Garter" 
on Richmond Hill. There are few places on the river more 
sweetly situated than the Norse Club House, and very pleasant 
indeed is it in the summer evenings to sit on the verandah, 
-smoking your pipe, and watch the boats out on hire from 
Messum's Yard come down with the tide, and, gracefully pulled 
or steered by ladies, sweep round, and lay alongside the landing 
stage. There is a delightful scent from the beautiful gardens 
on the other side of the river, as well as the Buccleuch gardens 
in rear, a rich glow of the Richmond Bridge lamps on the water, 
and the chorus of sweet music from gay parties on launches 
passing London - wards. Everything is there to make the 
position of a poor bachelor dangerous. It was under such 
perilous circumstances that Charlie Locker's bachelor freedom 
was first placed in jeopardy. How it was taken from him you 
will know eventually. 

* It was one hot, sultry, July afternoon, with thunder -clouds 
hanging low over the distant Bucks Hills, and the woods of the 
Long Walk from Windsor Castle away in the far distance. 
We had arranged to dine at the " Star and Garter," and pull up 
through the lock at Teddington, as far as Hampton Court We 
had calculated, unfortunately, without a stream, for the tide was 
late, and there was not as much land water in the channel as 
would float a bailing-dish. There was no lock and weir below 
the weir at Teddington then, you must mind, and the London 
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water companies were very thirsty regarding what came in from 
the natural springs.' 

•"You might get as far as General Peel's with your oars/* said 
Messum, the club boatman, and who, as Queen's boatman, has 
often taken the Duchess of York out on the river ; " but you'd 
have to go out and walk, after that, as far as Pope's Villa, and 
take the boat on your shoulders. The pitch wasn't the best in 
the world, but they were playing cricket in the very bed of the 
river there, last week." 

* "The deuce, they were," said Charlie ; " then I'm hanged if I 
go, I can't stand the idea of degrading rowing into a miserable 
canoeing competition, * one mile paddling, one mile sailing, one 
mile shoving, and one mile carrying the boat on your shoulders/ 
Boys, you go and play-leap frog in Richmond Park, and let the 
old stroke stay here, contemplate the view, and smoke." 

'Now, the devil in the character of Mephistopheles has many a 
time stayed at the " Star and Garter," and his spirit happened to 
be about that day. He must have been at the back of an old 
priend, Jamie Robson, who appeared with, what seemed to 
Charlie, a sack with a burglary outfit of jemmies, crowbars, life 
preservers, and the like. Charlie was in the terrace seat, close 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds* old house on the hill, lamenting the 
fate of the poor old dried-up riven " Going to crack a crib, old 
man ? *' he said. 

* *• Crack a crib, old man ! what nonsense : I'm going to play 
golf. Come with me, my boy ; you'll enjoy yourself, you will." 

* " No, thank you," says Charlie. " I won't make a fool of 
myself, not knowing a bit of the game." 

* " Neither do I know it, man," was the reply ; " but there's 
a jolly little ladies* club down here at the foot of the hill, as 
nice a little set as ever you met ; pretty faces, pretty ankles 
fine fun, and lots o' flirtation."' 

* I never heard sic a degradation o' Scotia's grand national 
game in my life,' said Sandy McNabb ; * deil tak* the limmers, 
they'll be tossing a caber next, I'll wager.* 

* Toss a caber ! * said Watters, who thought possibly a caber 
was a coin, 'they'd toss sovereigns for a husband nowadays 
at any time. However, I must finish my story. In the end 
Charlie yielded, poor fellow!' 

* And the river lost as good a man as ever pulled an oar,* 
said Rowlock, of the Leander. 

* You are quite right there,' said Watters, W^ii^g l^is pipe and con- 
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tinuing. * The two walked down the King's Road past the " Lass 
of Richmond " Inn to Sheen Common close to the old " Black 
Horse." Sheen Common is one of those lovely isolated wilder- 
nesses, which have evaded the avarice of the squire, the plough 
of the farmer, the spade of the commoner, or the billhook of the 
forester. Few who drive from London know that such 
a charming little garden of gorse and brambles and bird- 
nesting groves of hawthorn lies secluded between the Mortlake 
Road and the western walls of Richmond Park. The people 
who live around the place are very select. At that time the 
Count and Countess of Paris, who lived in Sheen House, might 
frequently have been met in the lanes adjoining, and, if you 
happened to be out when the church bells are ringing, you 
might very likely meet her Royal Highness the Duchess of Fife 
and the Duke, walking down to the little church by the tall 
Scotch pines. The White Lodge gardens are just over the wall, 
and the Duchess of Teck and the Duchess of York are familiar 
with every yard of this secluded landscape. Here was found a 
delightful little golfing-course for the ladies of the neighbour- 
hood, and here Charlie Locker met his fate. Close to the links 
lived a retired Indian lawyer, a curious old curry-livered 
curmudgeon, full of bad temper, and, as the golf-caddie of the 
place said, " asthma, which he had caught sleeping on the snowy 
steppes of the Himinalayers." He had a retiring allowance, 
and two rather pretty daughters. Jamie Robson was very soft 
on the elder, and I dare say wanted to have her pretty much to 
himself for the afternoon, leaving Charlie to look after the other. 
Now, petticoat-golf is a very dangerous game, but under the 
circumstances specially dangerous on Sheen Common. The 
gorse on the common is very close, and when a ball is lost it 
requires a lot of finding. The bill for gutta-percha to the " Old 
Begum," as they called him, proved a somewhat expensive one, 
and so with his old terrier and a billhook he would walk ahead 
of the ladies, mark the special ball down, place a pin with a piece 
of white paper close to the spot, and diligently search, it might 
be for days, or it might be for hours, till he found it. Woe 
betide the poor boy that was caught bird-nesting or bramble- 
gathering in the vicinity of that white paper ! They were all 
after those balls, which cost him five rupees a dozen. Well, boys, 
to shorten my story a little, Jamie Robson started off ahead in a 
** single " with the elder, and Charlie followed with the younger, in 
whose hands he was the most apt of pupils. The old keeper of the 
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common acted as carrier, he was a curious old fellow, who was con- 
tinually making strange remarks on the play and the players. 
Charlie thought it was the nicest game in the world, and almost 
in his heart forswore rowing. It was so pleasant behind 
a hawthorn bush to search for his partner's ball, and every time 
the ball was lost things seemed to get even a little pleasahter. 
Little did he think that the old man with his keen ^y^ was 
watching their every movement. Charlie did not know the 
name of a single club ; but he just trusted to the man with the 
*' tool-basket," as he called it 

* Hech, man, said McNabb, * he did weel to call it that. 
When I was a laddie we had but half a dozen clubs, noo every 
man gangs oot wi* a golf-hoose at his back." 

* I daresay ! Well, they were all mashies and brassies to 
Charlie. What happened at the finish of the round, which is 
close by a grove of hawthorns in the old rifle-butts, I don't 
know. The ball disappeared amidst the bushes, where the 
old man marked it down, and Charlie and his partner 
commenced to search for it. The situation was indeed a 
dangerous one for any bachelor, as the musky scent of flower 
and blossom perfumed the air ; what the caddie saw I know 
not This I know : he observed that the old Begum was watching 
the couple very closely. At length the ball was found, and 
brought on to the green. "Here, you fellow," said Charlie 
" what's the sort of club to play out this hole ? " 

* " I think you'll need the parson to take you out of this 
hole," said the old chap, somewhat drily. Charlie did not 
understand the allusion, and thinking the parson was a sort of 
brassy or mashie, shouted quite loud enough for the old gentleman 
to hear. " All right, old man, let's have the Parson." He putted 
out, and to be brief, the old Begum made him explain his 
attentions to his daughter. The result of this was that be and 
Robson both made use of the parson at Sheen Church 
exactly six weeks afterwards. Through the influcn.ce of his 
father-in-law, he procured a judgeship, and our eight was 
broken up for ever. So you see golf — I speak more 
particularly of petticoat-golf— does exercise an influence on 
other sports in the way of breaking up teams, sides, or crews.' 
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THE MAN WITH THE GUN. 
By 'Twelve Bore.' 

JT would be very natural to suppose that the introduc- 
tion of the breechloader, with all the improvements 
of late years thrown in, would have lessened con- 
siderably the number of accidents that annually 
occurred to the gunner when out shooting, but I very much 
doubt if It is so. What can be easier, for instance, than 
for a man who, having to get through or over a fence when 
out partridge shooting, say, to take the cartridges out of his 
gun whilst he does so? It only takes a second to remove 
and replace them. But how often is it done ? How constantly 
one hears of a man getting through a fence and dragging his gun 
after him, with the cartridges in and zX. full cock! Result: hand 
blown off or worse. 

A millionaire acquaintance of ours, and a man of mature 
age, once performed this very feat ; and may, all things 
considered, be reckoned as extremely lucky in getting off 
with only the loss of the member in question. He never was 
much of a shot in his best days, but there was no doubt about it 
that the accident improved his shooting, such as it was. With 
a gun built expressly for him to fire from the left shoulder, he 
rested it on his wooden wrist, and as a keeper remarked 
in our hearing, • looked at 'em a little harder * than he was 
wont to do formerly. 

I am afraid his friends rather smoled a smile when, the year 
after the accident, they beheld on the walls of the Academy a 
full - length portrait of the sportsman in question, in full 
shooting costume — ^velvet coat and knickerbockers and all to 
match, with his gun under his arm, looking as if he had never 
shot a beater, let alone himself, in his life. 

This same careless sportsman, I may mention, was due to 
shoot partridges with the writer's father one day in September. 
It was a pouring wet day, and we both thought it was long odds 
against Croesus coming up to time. To our great surprise he 
did though, and what we thought more extraordinary, declared he 
didn't care a rap for the weather. Accordingly out came the 
guns, and we prepared to make a start. 

* But,' I observed, glancing at Croesus's boots — ^which were a 
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pair of what are, I believe, called 'spring sides* — the same 
that are habitually worn by the ' missing gentleman * one reads 
of occasionally in the agony column of the Daily Telegraph — 
* You are never going out in those boots, surely ! ' 

The ground we were going over, I may remark, was very 
hilly, and in consequence of the wet, bound to be slippery. 

* Oh, yes, I am,' he replied airily. * I never wear shooting 
boots ; hate thick boots with nails in *em.' 

I said no more, but gave the governor the office, and 
we both took care to keep Croesus to the left of us all day. 
And I laughed to myself — ^what the elder Weller would describe 
as a sort of inward laugh — as I watched our guest slipping about,, 
and every other minute nearly tumbling on his nose, as he tried 
to keep pace with us on the greasy ground. 

In the old muzzle-loading days, a man, whether he liked it 
or not, had to be tolerably careful ; more than that, there was a 
certain amount of drilling to be gone through if you were a ' one- 
gun man,' before you could hope to be a proficient in the art of 
loading, and loading quickly. The knowledge that if by accident 
you poured in double or treble the i oz. or \\ oz. of shot as the 
case might be from your pouch, might cause your gun to burst, 
made a man, especially if ^family man, think about what he was 
doing. The Sybarite of our time, who has never experienced 
the nuisance of loading a muzzle-loader on a wet day, is not 
half aware, you may depend, of the ' pull in the weights ' he 
has of the sportsman of five-and-thirty years ago. 

Things are made precious easy for modern sportsmen, and 
a good many of them don't take advantage of it as they might. 
A good sportsman is always careful. It is your bad sportsman 
on whom is wasted all the latest improvements of the gun- 
makers. 

Apropos of the fin de Steele breechloader I lately heard an 
amusing story, the truth of which I can vouch for, and which, as 
the Rev. William Barlow would say, I will now proceed to 
relate : 

A certain dear fussy old country gentleman, a sportsman in 
a mild, amiable sort of way, who had hitherto been content 
with the ordinary pin or central fire, as the case might be,, 
invested, during one of his few stays in the metropolis, in 
a new gun. Such a gun it was ! Warranted to kill of its 
own accord, and as for going ofT by accident, it would scorn 
the action ; a perfect paragon of a gun in fact. Its owner when 
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he got it home was as delighted with it as a child is with its first 
doll, and if the truth was known, I verily believe would have 
liked to have taken it to bed with him. He longed for the first 
of September to come. At last it arrived, and the new gun 
behaved to perfection. Never was such a marvel of the gun- 
maker's art ! 

When the sportsmen arrived home after the labours of the 
day, they found the ladies all seated in the hall about to partake 
of 5 o'clock tea. They must really see this wonderful gun, they 
must indeed. 

' Now,' said Mr. to old Lady Scaramouch, ' observe when 

I touch this little spring — so — no power on earth will make the 
gun go off, no matter how hard I pull at the trigger. See ! ' 

Pressing the spring, he put the gun to his shoulder, and 
pointing at a door which led to the back regions, pulled at the 
trigger with an amiable smile on his beaming old countenance. 
Result: A loud bang, a terrific yell from the assembled ladies, 
and a fearful sound as of smashing of crockery, caused by the 
footman who, entering at the moment with the tea equipage, 
fell flat on his face with a yell that would have done credit to 
the King of the Cannibal Islands. The Squire had pressed 
the wrong springs don't you know ! That was all. 

The two classes of gunners, in my humble opinion, who are 
the most dangerous both to themselves and other people, are 
the very young man who has probably had a soft bringing up — 
private tutors and so forth ; and the rich parvenu, who takes to 
the thing late in life, and has about as much idea of the handling 
and use of a gun as a cow would have. I can speak feelingly as to 
this latter class, seeing that one of them in my youth all but blew 
my head off*. Luckily for me I had not by any means done 
growing at the time, or I should not be writing this article at 
the present moment. The excitable gunner, too, is a highly 
dangerous person to be in close company with, especially in 
covert. The finest specimen of this kind I ever met was a very 
distinguished general officer holding a high position in the service. 
He simply went mad with excitement, and in the course of the 
day peppered two or three of the guns, and all the beaters, 
besides frightening a languid swell in the Foreign Office nearly 
out of his senses. 

Talking of peppering people, a number of officers of the Hert- 
fordshire Militia, many years ago now, in the late Marquis of Salis- 
bury's time, were shooting partridges at Hatfield, when, being in a 
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turnip-field adjoining the high road they let a party driving 
along in a wagonette have it pretty handsomely about the 
ears, the indignant occupants of the wagonette retaliating with 
langfuage of a sultry, not to say fiery description. The head 
keeper, a man of dignified presence, was quite equal to the 
occasion. ' William,' he said, addressing one of his subordinates, 
pointing as he spoke to the party in the lane, ^ go and take their 
names !* 

There are some men too who are never happy unless they 
are buying fresh guns. Like Soapy Sponge's friend, Captain 
Guano, who never could get his stirrup leathers the right length, 
they never can get a gun to suit them somehow. Either the stock 
is too long or too short, or else too straight or the reverse, or they 
don't like the pull of the trigger. These people are the very 
best customers the gunmaker has, and it will usually be found 
— I think I may say always — that when they take the field, they 
can't hit a haystack, much less a partridge or a pheasant. Shoot- 
ing, there is no doubt, is one of the most delightful of all sports, 
and it might easily be the safest one could possibly indulge in, 
if the * man with the gun ' would only condescend to exercise a 
certain amount of care and discretion in the use' of his weapon. 
A large proportion, of course, do, but a still larger proportion, I 
fear, don*t. 




THE WHIPS CONFESSION. 

By * Snaffle,' 
Author of * Gun^ RiJUy and Hound' 

f AVE something to drink, Dennis ? ' 

Some six or seven men were assembled in the bar- 
parlour of the Dragon Hotel and Posting House at 
Warster one Saturday (market day) afternoon in 
summer. The hospitable speaker was a tall young yeoman farmer. 
The man to whom the offer was made deserves a more 
particular notice. He was of short stature, say $ feet 4 or 5 
inches. His face, which was clean shaven with the exception of 
a pair of short iron-grey whiskers, displayed the ruddy and 
healthy complexion of one whose life has been spent in the 
open air. The pleasing expression of his face was slightly 
marred by an old scar, which had left the upper lip divided 
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slightly towards its right side, and the absence of two teeth 
below this was obviously due to the same accident. He was 
dressed in a pepper-and-salt cord suit with breeches and gaiters 
to match, and his blue bird's-eye tie was secured with a pin 
made of a fox's tooth, the companion to which secured the string 
of a rather small, hard felt hat, which, in companionship with a 
short stout whanger cane, lay on the table beside him. 

Dennis Dale, for such was his name, was a man whom no 
man of any powers of observation could fail to connect with 
horses, and it did not require the skill of a Sherlock Holmes 
to ascribe the old wound on his face to a kick, or a fall, or more 
probably, as actually was the case, to a combination of the two. 
Here, however, certainty ceased. That he was a man who 
passed much of his life in the saddle, and more of it in the open 
air was obvious. He might be a horsedealer, and if so the clear 
honest eye and frank expression rather belied the popular idea 
of that trade. He might, more probably, be a horse-breaker, had 
his being admitted to the society of the somewhat exclusive bar- 
parlour, and his careful dress made this probable. He might have 
been a small provincial trainer, or a stud-groom. Conan Doyle's 
hero would probiably have made the fox's tooth a connecting link 
with the hound and the fox, and he would have been right. 

Dennis was a whipper-in — in the slang of the day a * whip * — 
the first, and indeed, the only whip of the Warster hounds, if we 
except the very occasional assistance he received (principally 
on the road) from the Master's second horseman. The Master 
carried the horn himself, so in the kennel Dennis reigned 
supreme. Moreover, advancing years had dulled the edge of his 
employer's keenness, and, though he would have never admitted 
it, it was to Dennis* lot that it generally fell to guide the pack 
to their well-earned victory at the end of a fast run over a big 
country such as the Warster Vale. Dennis was not allowed, 
however, to carry a horn, and it will be readily admitted his 
position on these occasions required no little diplomacy. If, 
however, his master had ever from a distant point of vantage 
seen his aide holding on, or even casting, the hounds, he never 
referred to the fact ; and it may be imagined that the whip 
never did so. The only checks ever mentioned between them 
were those rectified by the Master's own science, which was of a 
high class. 

Of the group assembled in the bar-parlour all the others, 
with one exception, were yeomen or large farmers. The 
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exception was a tall man with a full beard, who carried his left 
hand in a sling. But for this reason Doctor Whiteside, as keen 
a cricketer in summer as he was on other sport in winter, would 
hardly have been found in a bar-parlour on a fine May Saturday. 
He had only been some two years in Warstershire, but his sport- 
ing qualities had already made him a prime favourite. 

* Thank you, sir,' replied the Whip, *I will have another 
bottle of lemonade.' 

The unusual reply called for no comment from those present, 
and the lemonade, with stronger drinks for some of the others, 
was ordered and supplied. 

* I don't remember,* said Doctor Whiteside, after a pause, 
^ ever meeting another man of your profession who was an out- 
and-out teetotaler. Have you, Dennis } ' 

* Yes, sir. Old Abel White, the first huntsman I was under, 
was.' 

'Abel White — Abel ?' murmured the Doctor, as if trying to 
recollect a long-forgotten name ; but one of the farmers broke 
in — 

* Have ye always been total abstinence, Mr. Dennis V 

* No, sir ; I used to take my glass of beer, and like it too. 
Not that I ever was a drinker, mind ye.' 

*Then there was a special reason ?' said the Doctor. 

* Well — ^yes, sir. A very special reason.' 

* What was it ?' The rather off-hand question came from a 
young farmer, who had lately returned from a couple of years at 
the Cirencester Agricultural College, where, apparently, manners 
had not formed part of his curriculum, Dennis looked rather 
blank, but the Doctor came to the rescue. 

' Mr. Young doesn't mean that he wants to know, if it is 
anything you would rather keep to yourself, Dennis. But if 
not, we all have half an hour to spare, and if you think it 
interesting we should all be glad to hear the story, and add it 
to the collection of reminiscences you have often amused us 
with before in this room.' 

* Well, gentlemen, I don't mind saying at one time I couldn't 
have told it. But 'tis many years ago, and all concerned but 
me are quiet in their graves — all but one, poor thing ! So 
here goes.' 

The Whip drank off the rest of his lemonade and filled and 
lit his pipe. The rest of the men settled down to listen, and 
even Miss Brighten, the comely bookkeeper, left her well- 
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stocked bar, and, taking up a piece of fancy work, sat dowxi 
to hear the story. The little town was very quiet now, and tho 
clatter of a mowing-machine in a field half a mile off came 
faintly through the open window. 

* I mentioned Abel White just now,' began Dennis. * He^ 
was my first huntsman, and a better never put horn to moutli. 
I could go on all day and never tire telling you stories of him. 
People used to say he could kill a fox -without hounds at all — 
and indeed I believe it He seemed always to know where his 
fox had gone to. However, that's neither here nor there. 

* Abel was a good master for a lad to begin under. If he 
couldn't learn there he wouldn't learn anywhere. He was very- 
strict and severe, but all the better for that, and he never spared 
a Whip. ** There never was a place yet where a Whip couldn't 
get over with afall^' was one pf his sayings. If you didn't ride 
bold you needn't expect to stay with him. 

' One fault he had, and that was he was a strict temperance 
man. Yes, gentlemen, I thought you'd laugh to hear me say 
that, but there's temperance and temperance. Abel White 
reminded me of one of those old Puritans the gentleman was 
talking about at the Institute the other evening. He couldn't 
hear of such a thing as moderate drinking. A glass of beer was 
an accursed thing to him. Now, I'm a temperance man, as you 
know, but I don't force it on others. There's many a night 
we're going home along with the hounds, and young Bill, the 
Squire's second horseman, will sing out to me, " I'm very dry, 
Dennis !" " Well, my lad, a glass of good beer '11 hurt nobody." 
So we stops at the next wayside pub, and Bill has his beer, and 
so do I — only mine's ginger-beer. But there was nothing like 
that with Abel. Many and man/s the time I've seen Jem 
Hales, the first Whip, turn in his saddle and make a sign to me 
like this (lifting his hand to his mouth), and I was as dry as a 
limekiln too ; but we both knew old Abel's first stop would be 
at the kennel door, and not till hounds were fed and on their 
benches would anything wet our throats. 

* One day — it was in March, and the ploughs, and indeed the 
grass land too, was all dust — the hounds had been troublesome, 
as they often are when scent is bad. Old Abel had been pretty 
hard to please too, and my young horse had given me a nasty 
shake over some new rails. We had left off right the other side 
of the country, and by the time we reached a little town I'll call 
S , I felt I never could get home without a drop of some- 
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thing to drink. S was a quaint old town, and old Abel 

had a short cut of his own, avoiding all the principal streets. 
This meant winding about a lot of back alleys, and finally 
coming out in a thoroughfare called River Street * (the Doctor 
dropped his pipe at this moment, and caused a slight stir 
amongst the farmers, two of whom hastened to pick it up for 
the crippled man) — 'called River Street, which was a queer 
mixture of good houses, poor cottages, and tumble-down tene- 
ments, with the river running on one side. Just before we got 
to this there was a sharp turn, and at the turn a public-house, 
the "Load of Hay." When I got there this particular day 
old Abel had turned the comer and was out of sight. What 
was more, the landlord was at the door — come out, no doubt, to 
look at the hounds. I couldn't resist. 

*" Pint of beer— quick !" I calls out. It did come quick too, 
and I drank it down quicker; but it seemed a week to me 
before I turned the corner. As luck would have it, though, old 
Abel had never looked back, and had turned into the next lane. 
Fifty yards on two couple of hounds were sniffing and biting at 
some bones, or something. 

* Most all of them dropped their rubbish at the sound of my 
rate, and scuttled off, but old Benedict still had a big bone in 
his mouth. I spurred my horse on, and just as 1 aimed a cut at 
him he dropped it too and made off. Somehow, I happened to 
glance at what he had left, and then I saw what made me so 
sick and queer that I believe I should have dropped from my 
saddle had I not caught hold of the mane. 

* What the hound had dropped was a bleeding bone some seven 
or eight inches long, and at the end of it was a baby's foot! 

* I realised it all in a minute. Only a few nights before Jem 
had been telling a horrid story about a baby being dragged to 
bits by some lost hounds. No doubt this poor little chap had 
been outside some cottage in River Street and the hounds had 
eaten it. And it was my fault — the fault of my cursed weakness 
and disobedience. I foresaw the consequences at once — the out- 
cry against the hounds and against me^ and my prompt dis- 
missal. What could I do? I hadn't a relative in the world. 
My character was all I had to live on, and now I had lost it ! 

* I looked round ; nobody was in sight. I could not hear 
what I feared most — a mother calling her child. Perhaps it 
would never be traced to the hounds. I jumped off, and, 
bringing myself with difficulty to do it, picked up the dreadful 
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thing and tossed it into the river from whence the street took 
its name. I rode back to where I had first seen the hounds ; 
there was nothing there but dust and a couple of dry beef 
bones. I turned back and spurred after the others. 

* " Where ha' ye been ? " sung out the huntsman. 

' " Horse picked up a stone, sir," I replied. He had never 
turned his head, or I know he would have seen my face, which 
I knew was white with fear and horror. 

* I shall never forget those seven miles home. I prayed then, 
gentlemen, as I never had done before, and I vowed if I was 
not punished, as I deserved, I would never touch liquor again. 

*I needn't tell you how the next weeks went by. Every 
Saturday I expected to see something about a missing child 

in the 5 Post, Twice I walked in to S , and hung 

about gossiping, hoping to hear something. But I never did. 
Sometimes I think it was a baby abandoned by its mother on a 
doorstep. I've heard of such things. Sometimes I hope and 
pray it was dead before the hounds found it. It's twenty-three 
years ago, but liquor has never passed to my lips since. When 
old Abel found I had turned temperance I got to be a great 
favourite. Twas he got me to be first Whip with Lord William, 
and when his lordship died I came here.' 

« • « • * 

The story was so very different from Dennis' usual hunting 
yams, and so utterly unexpected, that a dead silence followed. 
Then the oldest farmer present, Mr. Williams, got up and held 
out his hand to Dennis, who hesitated. 

* Take it, lad ; I say it wasn't your fault.' Then they all 
crowded round the whipper-in. 

* Hold on ! ' said a voice. It was Doctor Whiteside, who 
had never moved. ' Sit down a minute. Dennis, in your story 
does S stand for Sheepford ? * 

* It does, sir,* said Dennis, much surprised. 

* You say it was a dusty day in March. Do you mean a windy 
day — or, rather, one with strong squalls every now and then ^ ' 

* Yes, sir, it was.' 

* Then, gentlemen,' said the Doctor, * as you have listened to 
the whipper-in's story, will you hear the doctor's?' They all 
sat down again. 

' Three-and-twenty years ago,' began Doctor Whiteside, * I 
had just started in life. My first chance was the parish work at 
St. Anne's, Sheepford, and a little — very little — private practice 
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beside. One day in March I was at the Workhouse. A baby 
had died there that day — a foundling. The child had a curious 
malformation of the right tibia, or shin bone. I was talking to 
the Master of the Workhouse, and I happened to say I should 
have liked to dissect that leg. "Take it," was the answer. 
*' Give the nurse half-a-crown and nobody will ever hear of it." 
My instrument case was in my pocket. I had the leg off in two 
minutes, wrapped it in my handkerchief, and put it in ray 
pocket. Then the Master called the nurse, and told her to 
wrap the child's body up and take it to the mortuary. I gave 
her a tip and went home to River Street. There I found my 
landlady waiting; I was wanted in Church Street. I went 
upstairs. Where to put my leg.^ I knew my landlady was 
curious, so I opened the window. On the sill were some pots 
of tall plants. I put the little limb on the shelf outside them. 

* I was back in an hour, and went to the window. Two 
plants were missing — and so was the leg ! I rang the bell. 

* " Have you taken away any of the plants, Mrs. Royce ? " 
* " No, sir, it was the dratted wind blew them down. It*s so 
open here opposite the river. You can see them if you like to 
look out. I haven't had time to sweep the rubbish up, sir." 

* I looked out and saw broken pots and plants, but — no leg. 
I went down and searched, but the result was the same. For 
some weeks I, like Dennis here, looked in the Sheepford Post^ 
expecting to see a paragraph headed " Supposed Infanticide." 
But I never did. 

* For three-and-twenty years I have never heard anything, or 
indeed thought anything, about that little limb. But now I 
know it formed part of Benedict's supper that night. Had I 
been able to afford hunting in those days I might have known 
you then, too, Dennis. Now I can only ask your pardon, inas- 
much as my carelessness has caused you much mental anguish.* 

* Never mention it, sir — never mention it. YouVe taken such 
a load off my mind to-day as makes me beholden to you 
for ever.' 

* And now, Dennis,' said one of the farmers, * you'll join us 
in a drink — a proper drink .•* ' 

* No, thank ye, sir, I can't do that. The fault was there, you 
see — the disobedience to orders— even though I haven't the 
blood of a fellow-creature on my soul. And I wasn't punished 
— ^by man I mean — so I'll keep my promise. Besides, what 
would ray master — what would everybody say ? Thanking you 
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all the same, gentlemen, I'll die, please God, as Tve lived — the 
teetotal Whip: 




NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 

^ESSRS. FORES, of Piccadilly, have published from 
the pencil of Mr. A. C. Havell, a truthful and 
pleasing likeness of Persimmon^ the winner of this 
yearns Derby, with John Watts up, in the same size 
and style as their well-known Series of Winning Horses. As a 
remembrance of one of the very popular classic events, that 
will probably be historically known as 'The Prince's Derby,* 
this coloured print will doubtless find a place in the sanctums ot 
most lovers of the thoroughbred racer. 



Sportsmen will welcome another volume (the fourth) of 
the popular Fur and Feather Series, the perusal of which will 
be found as interesting as its predecessors. The charming 
illustrations by Mr. Thorburn are a leading feature of this, as 
they have been of previous books of the Series. The Hare 
and her natural history is the subject treated, and chapters on 
her pursuit by coursing, hunting, and shooting afford pleasant 
reading, and after having followed the advice of the celebrated 
Mrs. Glasse, viz., * first catch your hare,* it is satisfactory to be 
instructed as to the best method of preparing her for the dinner 
table, which information this work affords. The joint authors^ 
VIZ., the Rev. H. A. Macpherson, the Hon. Gerald Lascelles, 
Mr. Chas, Richardson, and others, are well qualified to deal 
with their respective subjects, and as great a success for Tlie 
Hare may be prognosticated as has been enjoyed by the preced- 
ing volumes on Grouse^ Pheasant^ and Partridge, Longmans 
are the publishers. 

Remarkably full of fun is the seasonable brochure by W. 
Ralston, entitled, A Yachting Holiday (Simpkin, Marshal^ 
London, and John Menzies, Edinburgh), as much if not more 
so than the humorous Golfing work of similar calibre produced 
about two years ago by the same hand. In this, as in the 
preceding one, we have the same three friends, and their more 
or less ridiculous adventures are decidedly mirth provoking. 
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A QUALIFIED RIDER. 

By C. Darcy Frill. 

^HERE he is, the beauty. Sure there won't be his 
equal on the course to-day.' 

Tim Daly spoke with the freedom of a privileged 
old servant, as he led a handsome bay horse from 
his box for the inspection of his master and a friend wha 
accompanied him. 

' Well, what do you think of him ? ' asked Charlie Coppinger,. 
the owner of the bay. 

' By Jove, he's a picture/ replied Jack Dalton. * Looks fit to 
run for a man's life.' 

' He'll be running for something very near it,' said Coppinger,. 
with a half sigh. 

The animal was indeed well worthy of admiration. He was 
a big, shapely five-year-old, standing well over sixteen hands,, 
with splendid shoulders, and plenty of power behind the saddle. 
The big muscles standing out on thighs and quarters, and the 
gloss of his satin coat, evinced the perfection of health and 
training. 

The groom's face glowed with pride as he walked the colt 
round the stable-yard to show the ease and elasticity of his 
movements. 

* He does you credit, Tim,' said Dalton. 

* Well, sir, we've done our best,' rejoined Tim modestly. 

* That will do,' said Coppinger. * You can take him back,. 
Tim,' and the two friends strolled out of the yard. 

Rory O'More, as the horse was called, was due to run that 
day in the Collingham Cup at Morristown, the * Irish Grand 
VOL. XIII. R 
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Nationar as it has fitly been termed. He was by Xenophon 
out of a thoroughbred mare of his owner's, and had only once 
before carried silk. This was in a minor event at Galway, 
which he had cantered away with, and then Charlie Coppinger 
had put him by with a special eye to the CoUingham Cup. The 
weight allotted to him — eleven stone — was rather more than 
Charlie had expected ; possibly some rumours of the horse's merits 
had reached the handicapper's ears ; still he had good hopes of 
success. He had managed to obtain a trial with a recent winner at 
Cork Park, and Rory had run away from his opponent over four 
miles of country, the distance of the race for the Cup. Nothing 
would be lacking in jockeyship, for Coppinger himself was to ride 
his horse, and he was accounted one ofthe best amateurs in Ireland. 

In Tim Daly he had an invaluable assistant Tim had 
served his time at one of the foremost establishments on the 
Curragh, and had gained laurels both on the flat and across 
country. He had, however, been brought up on the Coppinger 
estates, and in boyhood had been Master Charlie's humble 
playmate and constant attendant, so when the latter had 
succeeded to his heritage — a sadly diminished one, by the way 
— on the death of his father, Tim had been only too delighted 
to return to Kilmoran in the capacity of head-groom and 
general factotum to the * young masther.* 

He had spared no pains in Rory's preparation, and having 
the fullest confidence in both the horse and his rider, he was 
quite sanguine as to the result of the race. 

His master, though hopeful, was filled with doubt and 
anxiety. Success was of such vital importance to him, and failure 
would be so disastrous, that he could scarcely believe in Fortune 
favouring him. For his affairs were in a very critical condition. 

He was the owner of a considerable property, which should 
have afforded him a handsome income, but his tenants could 
not, or would not, pay their rent, and, in consequence, he was 
often unable to lay his hands upon a sovereign. Worse stilJ, 
there was a mortgage of 4000/. upon the estate, which had been 
effected in his father's time, and of which he had received notice 
of foreclosure. He had tried in every possible way to raise 
another loan, but without success ; no one would now advance any- 
thing upon the security of Irish property. The mortgagee was 
a person named Moloney, a low attorney who had acquired 
wealth in all sorts of devious ways, mostly out of the necessities 
of his fellow creatures. It had come to Charlie's ears that this 
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fellow had openly boasted that before many months he should 
be the master of Kilmoran. The thought that a wretch like 
this should lord it over the ancient domain of the Coppingers 
was gall and wormwood to the proud young man. 

In the victory of Rory O'More lay his only hope. There 
would be a large field for the Collingham Cup, some of them 
crack English steeplechasers, and there was no doubt he 
should be able to get a good price about his mount. If he 
could only win enough to pay off the mortgage he would be 
content, as he told Jack Dalton, to live on * potatoes and point * 
for ever afterwards. 

On leaving the yard of the inn where Rory was stabled, the 
two friends strolled in the direction of the racecourse. The 
hour was early, and the tide of racegoers had not yet com- 
menced to set in that direction, so there was opportunity for a 
quiet talk. 

'Jack,' said Coppinger, *I have managed to raise three 
hundred pounds. You know how things have gone with me of 
late, and can guess what a struggle it has been to get so much. 
I have borrowed all I could, and sold pretty nearly everything I 
had to sell. In fact, IVe exhausted every possible means except 
begging and stealing.' 

* I wish I could have helped you, old man/ said Dalton, * but 
I'm about as hard up as you are.' 

* I know that,' returned the other ; * thanks all the same. But 
you can help me in another way. I want you to invest this money 
for me in the ring. A good many of the bookmakers know me, 
and you'll be sure to get a better price. They were laying 7 to i 
on the field last night in Dublin, so you ought to get longish 
odds about mine ; no one knows anything about him.' 

* Well, I'll do my best ; you may depend on that' Coppinger 
handed him a packet of notes, which he counted, and put care- 
fully away. * Then you think it a real good thing, Charlie ? ' 

* If the horse belonged to anyone else I should say it was, 
certainly ; but I have too much at stake to feel very confident. 
If you back Rory you may depend on a good run for your 
money, anyhow.' 

* Well, I must find a pony, even if I have to steal it,' said 
Dalton with a laugh. 

This business concluded, they retraced their steps towards 
Morristown, and shortly afterwards separated till they should 
meet again on the course. 
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About half-an-hour before the time set for the big race. Tin* 
Daly led Rory O'More up to the paddock entrance. An under- 
sized individual of decidedly horsey appearance was lounging^ 
outside the gate. 

* Ye're the ver>' boy I wanted to see, Tim/ he said. 

* Hallo, Tommy/ returned Tim, ' how's yerself ? I haven't 
seen ye for a month o' Sundays.* 

* Oh, pnly middlin,' was the reply ; * but don^t go in yet, I've 
something very purtic'ler to tell ye.* 

* Well, ye must be quick about it, me lad,*^ said Tim ; * I 
haven't a minnit to spare.* 

* It's just this, Tim/ said the lad, lowering his voice, and 
looking cautiously around, 'there's a plot on foot to do yer 
master out o' the race.' 

* A plot, is it ? ' said Tim, incredulously. *" And how do yoa 
come to know annything about it ? ' 

* I'll tell ye,' said Tommy. * I came up from Athlone this 
mornin' by an early train. I had no money, but I wanted very 
badly to get here, so I snook into an empty carriage — there 
wasn't many passengers — and crept under the sate. Just before 
the train started two men came in. As luck would have it they 
sat right over me, so I wasn't seen, and I heard ever>' word 
they said.' 

* Well, get on, get on,' cried Tim, impatiently ; * time's 
pressin'. ' 

* I knew one o' their voices the minnit he opened his mouth,*^ 
continued the lad ; * it was Kerrigan, the jockey ; the other was 
a stranger to me, but Kerrigan called him Moloney — maybe ye 
know him ? ' 

* Was he a mane-lookin' little divil in a black soot, wid a 
squintin' eye ? ' exclaimed Tim excitedly. 

' That's him,' said Tommy ; * I seen them on the platform 
after they got out. Well, the long and the short of it is this. 
Moloney offered Kerrigan a hundred pounds if he'd do 
Mr. Coppinger out o' the race — upset him at a fence, knock him 
over the rails, balk him annyhow.' 

*0h, the murdherin' thief!' cried Tim. *And what did 
Kerrigan say ? ' 

* Oh, he agreed asy enough. He got twenty pounds down> 
and he's to have the rest when the job's done.' 

Tim thought deeply for a minute or two. 

* You're quite sartin of all this, Tommy ? ' 
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* I'd take me oath of it on every book in Ireland/ said the 
lad stoutly. 

* Well, stop here a bit, I must see about it/ and Tim led his 
horse into the paddock. 

He was speedily joined by his master, who had been awaiting 
the arrival of his horse, and to him Tim at once imparted the 
startling news he had just heard. 

Coppinger was astounded. * That serpent means to keep me 
in his coils by fair means or foul,' he said bitterly. * But can it 
really be possible ? You're sure you can rely upon what this 
lad says, Tim ?' 

* Oh, you may depend on it, sir. Tommy's as honest as the 
-day. He was in the same stable as me for two years, and he'd 
<lo ann)^hing for me. He did his best to find out where we 
were puttin' up, but couldn't ; and so he's been waitin' outside 
the paddock gates this couple of hours. He's there now, sir ; ye 
•can ask him about it if ye like.' 

* No, I don't think it's necessary ; besides, there isn't time. 
What does this Kerrigan ride, do you know ? * 

* A horse of Murphy's, sir — Banagher they call him. The 
baste hasn't a 100 to i chance, and what they're runnin' him for 
the Lord only knows ; but they were always a quare lot. Yellow 
and black his colours are ; ye'll easily notice him.' 

* Yes, it's evident I shall have to keep a very sharp eye on 
Mr. Kerrigan, and even then he may succeed in taking me 
unawares — devil take him.' 

* If I was in your place, sir/ said Tim, * I'd come right away 
with Rory, and make me own runnin'. He'll stay every foot of 
the course, and it's your only chance. If ye once get away with 
a good lead, Banagher '11 never overtake ye.' 

* Impossible, Tim ; I should only be cutting my own throat. 
The English horses, and one or two others, can gallop as fast as 
Rory can, and stay quite as well. I must keep a bit in reserve 
for the run home. I have a shade the best of the weights with 
most of the dangerous lot, and it is just then that it will tell. 
No, I must keep my eye on the yellow and black, and give him 
as wide a berth as possible. Now, I must be off to the weighing, 
room.' 

* Well, sir, ye know best/ said Tim, in a tone of resigna- 
tion, which accorded ill with the uneasy expression of his 
•countenance. 

Left to himself, Tim began scratching his head violently. 
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' What the divil am I to do ? * he muttered, * Masther Charles 
thinks he can keep an eye on Kerrigan, and maybe he will for ^ 
minnit or two, but once the racin' gets into his blood, sure hell 
be forgettin' all about it, and then the snake will have him as 
safe as houses. He knows well he can*t win, and a hundred 
pounds is a lot of money to a wastrel like that — begorraheUl earn 
it! I don't know what sort of brains I have at all, at all,* Tim 
went on disconsolately ; * it's clane stumped I am. All I can 
see is the young masther lyin* badly hurt somewhere, an' Rdry 
gallopin' over the course be himself. I'll have to walk out before 
the start, and keep as near as I can on the off-chance of catching^ 
him/ 

The expression ' catching him ' seemed to suggest something', 
and Tim pondered deeply for a few moments. ' Begorra, I have 
ft I ■ he exclaimed, ' It can be managed if I can only get a 
horse. He mightn't be much hurt, and, if he is, there's the other 
way; it all depends on Ror\\ If he isn't lamed there's a. 
chance^ though it's about five hundred to one agin it But it's 
the only chance, long as the odds are/ 

Just then Coppinger returned from the weighing-roomp and 
Rory was saddled His rider had a foot in the stirrup whea 
Jack Dal ton came up, all out of breath. 

* Sorry to be so late/ he said, * but I couldn't help it, I got 
loco to 60 five times, Charlie/ he whispered ; * it was the best I 
could do/ 

' You've done well, old man/ was the reply ; 'many thanks/ 

Charlie then swung himself into the saddle and rode out of 
the paddock, Dalton calling a cheery, 'Good luck ! ^ after him* 

The latter returned to the ring, and Tim was left free to carry 
out the scheme he had evolved. Fortune favoured him at the 
outset While he was racking his brains for some plan of securing 
the use of a horse for a short time, he saw a couple of animals 
led into the paddock, with his old trainer, Demer>', walking at 
the head of them, 

Tim at once joined him, and was received in the most friendly 
manner. In answer to his inquiry, the trainer told him that one 
of the horses was engaged in the next race, and the other 
in the last of alf, which was not due for nearly two hours* 

*Then, Mr. Demery/ said Tim, * would ye be so kind as to 
lend me this one to trot down to the starting-post with ? I have 
something to tell the master that's of the greatest consequence^ 
and ye'd be doin' a big favour to him and to me/ 
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* Well/ said Demery, * a little canter like that can't hurt him ; 
you may have him, Tim.' 

* Long life to ye, sir ! ' exclaimed Tim ; * Til do as much for 
you some day,' and jumping on his borrowed mount, he set off 
toward the starting-post. 

Before he had gone half-way, however — it was about half-a- 
mile from the stand — he put his horse at the rails, and went out 
into the middle of the course. The urgent message to his 
master appeared to have been forgotten. 

Presently he drew rein, and stood watching the horses 
assembled at the post. The starter quickly had them in line, and 
the flag fell to a good start. 

The runners numbered fourteen, and two or three of the 
lighter weights were soon out in front, while the remainder of 
the field came on at a steady pace. Tim vainly looked for his 
master's colours — cerise and white cap — in the van. * He's right 
in the middle of them,* he groaned, *just as if he wanted to give 
that divil every chance.' 

The two fences before reaching the stand were got over 
without accident ; then came the water-jump. This was cleared 
in safety by all but two, in neither of whom did Tim feel any 
interest 

The cerise and white was well up in the first flight, and not 
far away he could see Kerrigan's colours, the yellow and black. 

Tim galloped along, cutting off a bit here and there, and as 
he was travelling on a lesser radius than the horses engaged in 
the race, and these were not yet going at anything like full 
speed, he had not much difficulty in keeping near them. 

Another obstacle was successfully negotiated by all ; then 
came the dangerous open ditch which was sure to prove fatal to 
some of the competitors. 

With a premonition of evil Tim whipped up his mount, and 
was abreast of the leaders as they took the formidable jump. 

Involuntarily he began to count as the horses passed over» 
* One — two — three — ah, you divil ! ' he broke off, * I knew you'd 
doit!' 

Two horses had collided in mid-air, and fallen in a confused 
heap on the further side of the ditch. 

The horses scrambled to their feet, and while one galloped 
away riderless, the other stood still, trembling in every limb. 
Both riders lay motionless. 

The course was not railed at this portion, and Tim, jumping 
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from his borrowed mount, ran up to the frightened animal. 'Ah^ 
Rory» me boy/ he exclaimed, taking him by the head and 
patting his neck soothingly, 'ye wouldn't lave yer masther, 
would ye ? Steady, avick, till we see how he is/ 

Still keeping hold of the rein he approached Coppmger, who 
was just then striving to sit up. 

' Are ye much hurt, sir ? ' asked Tim eagerly. 

* I'm afraid one arm is broken ^ and I believe my collar- bone 
as well ; I can't move/ and he sank back with a groan. 

* Stand still, Rory/ said Tim. Then he tenderly raised the 
fallen man in his arms, and laid him down again outside the 
course. Keep yer heart up, sir/ he said ; * help wil! be here soon, 
and I'm goin* to try and win the race for ye/ He sprang on 
Rory's back, and was off at fujl speed after the rapidly retreating 
field. 

Not once had he looked in the direction of Kerrigan, who lay 
without sound or movement 

* Now, Rory/ shouted Tim, almost wild with excitement, ' if 
ever ye galloped ye must do it now. We must save the oiild 
place if we die for It 1 ' 

Tim had been wonderfully prompt in his movements and had 
lost very little time ; but even a few seconds in a race are of 
vital consequence, and the tail-end of the horses had now got 
over the next jump. Tim sat down and rode his level best> and 
Rory galloped as he had never galloped before. 

Fortunately the runners had not yet put on full steam, for 
more than half the distance was still to be compassed, and Rory 
began to overhaul them^ hand over hand. Passing the stand for 
the second time, he was within half-a-do3£cn lengths of the rear- 
most division, and soon he began to pass one after another. 

A mile from home Tim could say to himself, * Fm fairly 
in it; 

At least half the field had fallen, or dropped out beaten, and 
of the remainder there were only two that looked like being 
dangerous. One was an English horse, and the other hailed 
from the crack stable of the Curragh, Bearfield Lodge. 

Rory was going well within himself, and he flew his fences 
like a bird. ' There's a bit left in him, yet/ thought Tim. 

Over the last fence came the three horses almost side by 
side, and then ensued one of the grandest struggles ever seen at 
Morristown. Head and head they ran till within fifty yards of 
the winning-post, riders and horses straining every nerve. 
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Tim had no spurs on, and had not yet touched Rory with 
the whip, but it was now or never. * Go on, Rory ! ' he shouted, 
giving him one sharp cut. 

The brave horse, as if he knew how much depended on him, 
nobly responded. In two strides he had got his neck in front of 
his rivals, and next instant they were past the post. Rory 
O'More had won the CoUingham Cup, and saved Kilmoran. 

When Tim presented himself at the scales, he was met by an 
objection from the owners of the two horses which had run a 
dead heat for second place. They maintained that Tim had no 
right to ride the horse home, his proper jockey having fallen. 

* That's all you know,* said Tim, scornfully ; * but if ye look in 
the rules o* racin*, ye'U find that annybody can ride a horse home 
when his jockey's disabled, as long as he mounts him in the field 
where he came down, and can draw the proper weight. Am I 
right, Mr. Clerk ? ' 

* Quite right,' said the clerk ; * get into the scales.' 

* Oh, that'll be all right,' said Tim, with a grin ; ' I weighed 
meself after Misther Charles this momin', and I'm just two 
pounds more than him. Overweight doesn't count, thank the 
Lord ! ' 

Tim drew three pounds more than the required weight, 
which, as he said, did not matter in the present instance. 

Then there was another pertinent query — ^Was Tim a 
qualified rider .^ 

* Qualified rider, is it } ' said Tim, angrily; 'yes, and have been 
for years. It's six since I rode a steeplechase, but I got me 
license every year all the same — there it is ! ' and Tim produced 
the important document. * Any more questions .^' he asked. 

No, there was nothing more to be said, and Rory's number 
was hoisted forthwith. 

Out on the course an evil-looking little man, in shiny black 
garments, was gnashing his teeth in futile disappointment, while 
the dead body of his confederate, Kerrigan, was being borne 
towards the stand. The wretch had met the reward of his 
villainy, his own horse having kicked his brains out. 

Charlie Coppinger soon recovered from his injuries, and 
if the present chronicler cannot say that he lived happily 
ever afterwards, it is because he is alive and well to the 
present day. 
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A DISAPPOINTING SHOOT. 

By Geo. Snarler. 

AM an old bachelor in a remote part of England^ 
and as I am a pretty good shot and not altogether 
a bad fellow I get on well enough in the week days. 
It's the Sundays that bother me. 

If you are married, I suppose you get up as late as your 
appetite for breakfast will permit, chat cozily or quarrel fiercely 
over that meal with your sleeping partner in the firm of 
Jones and Co., and then, in spruce clothes and a go-to-meeting 
expression of countenance, add your quota of respectability and 
devotion to the parish congregation. You sleep again (if indiges- 
tion will allow you so to do) after that abomination, the Sunday 
dinner, subsequently two or three of your wife's friends drop in,, 
and you struggle through the day somehow. 

Being a bachelor, I can do none of these things. If I go to 
church, I simply run into the arms of Miss Molly Darling, who 
won't understand that I could have married, had I so desired, 
a prettier woman (and younger) years ago, and so persecutes me 
with her antiquated airs and graces accordingly. 

As to quarrelling or cooing, either operation renders a second 
person of the feminine gender inevitable, and the only one of 
the fair sex in my house is my cook, chosen for me by my sister- 
in-law. My sister-in-law has several sons, and I have a nice 
little property. Need I add that my cook is no beauty. 

So Sunday to me means a day devoted to heavy smoking 
and light literature, and, as I know all the Jorrocks series by 
heart, there are only two publications left for a man of my 
tastes. Of course I mean the Field and Fores' s Sporting Notes 
and Sketcfus. 

Excellent reading are they both, though I once made up my 
mind to abandon the Field when it took to bicycling. Luckily^ 
I overlived that, and stick to my old love still. 

Sometimes an old crony of mine turns up for a whiskey 
and soda in the afternoon, and then our favourite paper be- 
comes the subject of much discussion, the point to which we 
most often revert being the invariable excellence of the shoot- 
ing enjoyed by all its correspondents. If it is big game that 
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the writer pursues, he always finds it in abundance, stalks it to 
perfection, and slays it in a workmanlike way at the first shot. 
If it is English fur and feathers that he seeks to destroy, 
beaters are perfect, game plenty, and powder of the brand 
known as ' straight.' Where, then, are the bad days and the 
misses ? Hidden, I presume, in a merciful oblivion. Now, as 
this doesn't seem to me fair (and my crony Dick agrees with 
me), I intend, Mr. Editor, to give you a sample of those * other 
days ' as a warning to some, and a consolation to others, who^ 
reading your too rosy pages, may have thought life and sport 
all couleur de rose to every one except themselves. 

It was last Sunday week, I think, that I was perusing at 
my solitary breakfast-table a list of engagements for the week 
to come, perusing it, too, somewhat mournfully, as the blank 
spaces in the day-book were out of all proportion compared to 
the fixtures. There was one big shoot looming ahead to which 
an invitation was for me an annual blessing, but of this the 
date was not yet fixed. As I sat meditating on the many blank 
days before me, the postman arrived. A few early bills and 
one invitation to shoot — that was the bag. The bills, of course, 
I burnt ; the invitation bothered me. It was at a new house 
(to me), and I had a foreboding that the date was perilously 
near that likely to be fixed on for the annual big shoot afore- 
mentioned. However, I could do no less than accept the invi- 
tation, and, having done so, use as few expletives as possible 
at being obliged to refuse my yearly holiday, the invitation to 
which arrived duly next morning. 

I don't suppose many men were in a worse temper than your 
miserable correspondent on the morning of the fifteenth. The 
day before. Major S. Hunter (an attenuated little whipper- 
snapper, who insists on telling you over and over again of all 
the good shoots to which you have not been asked) came to see 
me, to condole with me over my misfortune, and console me 
with the news that he had been asked to fill my place. Up to 
yesterday my chief gratification had been that Hunter never 
had been asked to a * park shoot,' and the mention of one of them 
generally stopped his insufferable bragging for a time. Now I 
knew that that was all over for ever, and, as Hunter's powder 
was straighter than the rest of his character and belongings, it 
was quite on the cards that he might put my nose out of joint 
for good. 'Tizzy,' as his friends call him, is one of the few 
men who get any good out of politics. He cannot say a dozen 
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words consecutively with any meaning to them on a platform, 
and all his ideas (ff he has any) arc carefully collected from the 
paper of the day ; but he is good at addressing envelopes in a 
neat little hand^ doesn*t mind canvassing the most repulsive of 
Radicals, and takes his reward at the smaller shoots in the 
neighbourhood. However, as years go on, though ever>' one 
hates him» every one asks him, and ev^en I am beginning to 
feel the necessity of being civil to him, and Dick says, * I shall 
ask him to my first shoot at Holly Coppice next yean' Hunter 
IS Hke a top hat : no one likes it or him, but no one cares to be 
the first to leave *em off. 

And there, as 1 light my pipe, goes the object of my medi- 
tation in a little dog-cart that he paid for by his winnings at 
^ Nap ' from the younger sons of his neighbours, 

* How are you, old chap ? What a pity you aren't coming 
with us. Saunders says there are more birds this year than he 
has ever known before. Ta, ta I ' 

' Ta, ta, old chap I * I dare say you do wish I was coming 
too! *Ta, ta ! ' Td jolly well tar-tar and feather the little 
brute if I had my way* But I smile civilly at him, and let off 
my spleen at my innocent and long-suffering groom, who bears 
the burden which a Benedict would inflict on his better half 

The place I am to go to is Butheropp, ' meet at Viikins/ 
Now I don't know where Butheropp is, and can't for the life of 
me decide whether Vilkins is a man, woman, or place. I opine 
that it is a place, and, as Butheropp is in the next county, where 
the names are unfamiliar, and the patois unintelligible, I begin 
to regret that I had not written to my host for an interpreter 
and a map of the country* 

My host is, I believe, a good enough fellow, who has re- 
cently been returned for the Mudloathly borough in the Liberal 
interests, and is now rewarding his supporters and others {of 
whom I am one) by a series of small shoots, managed with such 
skill as the experience acquired during a life spent in butter 
and fortune-making enables him to exhibit 

The roads are slippery with frost, the hills steep, and the 
mare out of sorts. My man says she's never been riglit since 
that day with the fox-hounds, * Not up to your w^ eight, sir, 
though she*d c^vry a lady nicely;' I wonder if Miss Darling 
can have been tampering with my domestics* Well, she shall 
never ride the mare, any way. 

After doing about twice the distance which I had been led 
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to expect lay between me and Villeins, I began to make in- 
quiries from such yokels as fortune threw in my way. As. 
always happens in such cases, the distance grew in the hands, 
of the intelligent rustic from 'Arf a moile' to 'Mebbe, three 
moile or more/ and then sank to * Scarcely none ; yonder a be/ 
when Vilkins' domicile, a small red farm in a dingle, came in 
sight. 

And here the fun begins. To my inquiries, * Is Mr. Phatt 
here?* a negative reply was returned. Whereupon, after 
ascertaining that I was only five minutes late for the tryst, I 
got my horse put up in a cowshed (where she got kicked by a 
colt and contracted a nasty cold), and prepared to await my 
host's arrival. The worthy Vilkins, though he is the tenant of 
a Radical reformer and 'good landlord,* does not seem either 
genial or civil, but has a slinking cast of countenance, sug- 
gestive of night poaching. With such a companion, the 
minutes pass like hours, and at the end of a quarter of an hour 
I asked him if there was any chance of a mistake. No, no 
mistake that he knew on. The shoot was to-day, and he had 
heard 'em a shooting for the last half hour in the * Thickets.' 

* There, you can hear 'em now ! ' And so you could. Why the 
devil could not the fellow tell me so before } and what kind of 
manners were these, to ask a man to a tryst which you don't 
keep, or even leave a beater to keep for you ? 

I think I should have gone home, and left Phatt and his. 
friends to themselves, but that, as I walked towards the crest 
of a hill to see what they were doing, I ran into their arms. I 
was cool, but Phatt was unconscious of any incivility. He 

* thought I would hear them firing, and find them easy enough.*^ 
With such a man explanations seem difficult, so, being naturally 
averse to rows and trouble of all sorts, I fell in with the crowd 
— and such a crowd ! Two farmers, a colonel (of volunteers), a 
political friend, and a youngster of about sixteen. The Colonel 
would have made a 'starring' theatrical company's fortune as 
stage bandit. A florid face, with stiffly martial grey moustaches,, 
was surmounted by a short cut-down hat of the * Canbeen ' per- 
suasion, in which were set three cock-pheasant's tail-feathers. 
A body composed entirely of cartridge-belts, bags, and ap- 
pliances, intervened between this startling head-piece, and a 
pair of emaciated legs clad in crimson and black stockings,^ 
striped in broad zig-zags. A cigarette never left this sports- 
man's lips, which, in consequence, perhaps, remained hermetically 
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sealed until lunch time* Behind him all day long went his 
Ganymede, in full footman's liver>^ 

As it rained pretty steadily all day, that livery might, I 
should think, have been bought fairly cheap at the end of it- 
When I joined the party, it was decided that three of us should 
beat a little patch of gorse for rabbits, while my host, the 
colonel, and myself shot a dingle close t^* A dingte is a kind 
of gully in which trees grow, and which they shoot in thi^ neigh- 
bood much as you would shoot a large hedge- row. There is 
room for a gun each side, no more. This being the case, Phatt 
left the Colonel and myself on one side, while he took the other 
to himself. Unfortunately the beaters followed our host, so that 
our side the dingle was practically unbeaten, and it was hardly 
to be wondered at that the few birds which rose, rose on the 
other side. 

At the end of the dingle the party joined forces again, and 
attempted to beat a lot of rough fields, some gorse, and very 
young plantations, in line. With loud shouts and much loss of 
temper, the beaters were distributed more or less evenly between 
the guns, which, being done, first the master and then each of 
the keepers in turn shouted himself hoarse in his endeavours to 
enforce upon the men the necessity of going along * as quiet as 
possible, just keeping their sticks moving, but, mind, no shouting 
nor hollowing.' At each injunction a covey rose quietly at the 
far end of a field, or an old hare stole quietly out of the edge 
of a plantation, when all down the line would rise a roar of, 
* Markj mark ! there her goes * * followed by a volley of reprov- 
ing benedictions from the keepers, and the departure of the 
remainder of the game from these noisy quarters. 

From first to last it was a painful and noisy parade, in 
which all our endeavours to keep line or keep silence were 
utterly futile. The boy was the only one of us who got any 
shootings and as he fired whenever he saw game, at whatever 
distance and in whatever direction, he would probably have got 
shooting under any circumstances. 

It is wonderful how beaters vary at the dilTerent 'shoots' 
one frequents, the same man putting on entirely different 
manners on properties which only a hedgerow divides. It is not 
every ragamuffin or loafer who will make a beater, though some 
sportsmen seem to think so, and anything more annoying to a 
man with his heart in the work than to see well-stocked coverts 
badly beaten I do not know. And yet what is commoner than 
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that which befel me on this memorable day. There were 
naturally enough a few rides in the coverts down which the 
guns should have gone. Unless the gunner was wary, each of 
these was promptly occupied by a lout with a stick under his 
arm, who placidly surveyed the struggles of the * gun ' in the 
midst of those thickets through which he (the beater) was paid 
to force his way. Going through the gorse, two such loafers 
followed me like spaniels, from time to time uttering a feeble 

* Cock, cock ! * and whirling their sticks about in dangerous 
proximity to my calves. In the thickets, whilst I stood at my 
post, I got another glimpse at the inner life of the green 
■* beater.* There was a stiff little brake, into which most of the 
birds had run ; the other guns were forward, I was back to stop 
any that might try to cross to a neighbour's covert. The 
beaters should have slowly forced their way through the brake 
in pretty close order, sticks moving, tongues quiet. Instead, 
there sat the only three I could see in a group, out of sight of 
the keeper, chatting and smoking amicably, one or other from 
time to time uttering a feeble * Shurroo ! ' and beating the 
nearest tree with his stick. When the rest of the beaters had 
worked their way nearly to the corner, my friends rose, sepa- 
rated, and slipped round the brake, leaving the birds therein 
collected to return to the dingle at their leisure. Once in view of 
the corner, of course they whacked the bushes, mopped their 
heated brows, and shouted like honest men and true. This, 
too, just at the moment when, birds having been collected to a 
point, the line should have been halted, and the keeper should 
have gone forward alone, tapping quietly what little cover was 
still between the line and the rise. In this way birds get up 
singly or a few at a time, and most of them may be accounted 
for. Otherwise, when the birds find that they can go no further, 
and are being fairly run down by the noisy crew which has pur- 
sued them all the morning, they rise all at once in a great cloud, 
and are gone before even the best of guns can grass a brace of them. 

This was the last beat before luncheon, and at the end of it 
Phatt came trotting up to insist on a search being made in 
another covert (which we were to shoot during the afternoon) 
for a pheasant supposed to have been killed by the Colonel 

* I hit it,' said that gallant officer, * with both barrels ; and I 
know it can't have gone far, for it had both its legs down, and 
fell in that covert over there ' (the covert is about 250 yards off). 
Luckily, we persuaded Phatt to abstain from disturbing our 
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afternoon shoot, assuring him that we should find the bird later 
on. This, too. satisfied the Colonel ^ who marked down the bird 
as * bagged' to himself on a little dial which he carries with him. 

It is somewhat odd to notice what a very large proportion 
of the game killed at every shoot is set down by the gallant 
Volunteer as his share of the bag. If six guns are out, he 
appears generally (according to his dial) to have slain about 
three- fourths of the bag. 

As to the pheasant, we did not find her after lunch ; at leasts 
I found a pheasant in this particular covert, which had crept 
into a rabbit-hole and died there. The keeper assured us that 
wounded pheasants will often do this, but it was odd that this 
bird had crept in tail first. 

And now to lunch ! Not an extempore affair, taking a 
quarter of an hour at the corner of a ride, but a huge sit-down 
meal in a farm-house ; and^ by all that is horrible^ the ladies 
have come to share it ! Not that I grudge them their portion 
of the good thingSj but that I sigh over the time and light we 
shall waste in talking rubbish, which would keep for the tea- 
table later on* Miss Darling is^ of course, one of the bevy ot 
beauties, and I feel that I am in for ft in earnest. 

But even the appetites of our casual sportsmen are appeased 
at last, and each one * lights up' and settles himself down for a 
pipe and a chat, perfectly oblivious of the fact that the only 
good bit of shooting we are likely to have is still untouched, 
and the light won*t last more than another hour and a half 
The keeper (who has, perhaps, remembered that the size of his 
tip may bear some proportion to the total of the slain) comes 
up at last, and asks if he shall take the beaters on ; and after 
this we start. 

Unfortunately, the roads are dry and the next covert an 
easy one to shoot, so the ladies determine to come and 
encourage us. Miss Darling gives me a little chair to carry 
for her, and I have to give her a hand over puddles that exist 
only in her imagination* I am to go to the corner and she is 
coming with me. Well, after all, if she only won't talk* she is 
a smart, upstanding young woman, and very neat about the 
pasterns. Takes her fences well, too, though she wants a lot of 
lifting over the stiles. Smart of her, too, to notice the dilTerence 
between those birds Phatt knocked to pieces and my birds. 

Better miss clean than maul your bird as he does. D it! 

talking to her I never saw that woodcock, which must have 
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skimmed right past my nose down the covert side. * Cock, sir T 
cock to you !' Why, what's the matter with the man? — he is 
pulling at his gun like a fellow in a fit, and the bird skims gaily 
on untouched. Oh, I see ! a safety hammerless, and he has got 
his bolt at * safe/ I make a resolve to stop talking, and stick to- 
the old-fashioned hammer guns, and in consequence grass a 
couple of birds that glide over me on their way back to the dingle. 

In front of me somewhere a couple of jays are slipping from 
tree to tree, chattering noisily, but keeping carefully out of 
sight. A squirrel, too, seems to have an urgent call to go else- 
where, and is swinging his lithe, red body from bough to bough. 
Three or four wood-pigeons take a bird's-eye view of the scene 
from a safe distance, and a rabbit is coming pottering up the 
fence. Him I allow to pass unscathed, not caring for the pot- 
shot he affords. The * political friend * on my right has different 
views on the subject, and having * wounded him badly,' as he 
afterwards tells us, puts down his gun, and scrambles over the 
fence into the covert, and has a lively course after his victim,, 
thereby flushing about a dozen birds, all of which go back. 

Quiet having been restored, * Mark over ! Mark over ! ' rings 
out with increasing frequency. What a rattle the old cocks 
make, and how the sound directs your sight and prepares you 
for the shot ! I think Molly (I mean Miss Darling) has an eye 
for nature; she says that old cock I killed last looked like the 
very spirit of the autumn woods, with the russet of oak and 
maple blended in his plumage, with the dark green of the holly 
and the glory of October sunshine. Ten minutes of more or 
less rapid firing, and then the beaters come through. There 
should have been a fair pile of birds behind me somewhere, but 
that confounded flunkey of the Colonel's has been gathering 
them as they fell, risking his life when a hare came between 
him and me, and driving me nearly frantic. 

When our host comes up, my share appears to be two hens- 
and a hare, while the Colonel makes an entry on his dial, and 
says to Mr. Phatt, who is jotting down the total, * I think my 
fellow has about a dozen birds here somewhere.' 

When the game is laid out, I have still another fault to find., 
and then I am off home. Half the birds instead of gleaming in 
unsoiled and unruflfled plumage, are draggled and doubled up 
in all sorts of ungraceful positions, their appearance utterly 
spoilt, having been chucked pell-mell into the game-cart along 
with hares, rabbits, and cartridge-cases. 

VOL. XIII. S 
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' Snarl er, you're an old friend of Miss Darling's; will y< 
give her a lift as far as the cross roads ?' says Phatt, 

' Only too happy!* I reply with a shudder. 

However, the cross roads are only half a mile off, and her 
father's coachman is going to meet her there. That is a. con- 
solation. That coachman never came, though ; and as she said 
it was hardly worth while waiting for him» and letting my mare 
get cold* I drove her homei and was forced by her mother to 
promise to drop in alone to afternoon tea next Sunday* It^s 
the first time for three years that George Snarler has been nc^ 
at home on Sunday arternoon> 

P. S*— It's all up with George, He has been away from 
home three Sundays running, has lent Miss Darling his mare to 
iride» and ordered a new drawing- room carpet— Die K. 




A CURLING MATCH, 

Under Cover r. In the Open, 

By ' Rockwood/ 

lURL 1 I dinna think ye ken onything about curling, 
that's my opinion/ said Tam Wilson o* Crummetneukp 
the carpet weaver, as he sat tn the Marine Hotel at 
Southport three summers' ago tn the company o( 
three friends from the same Ayshire town^ each travelling in the 
industries of his native place, John Crooks, the skinner and 
hide merchant ; Thomas Samson, weaver of the Tam O'Shanter 
style of bonnet^ and * Book' Watson, who sold cheap Bibles and 
popular editions of Burns' works. Not being in opposition they 
generally as they played on the ice travelled together. South- 
port being the proud possessor of the only Glaciarium in 
England, talk turned in conversation with some of their customer s 
who were their guests, on Scotland's favourite winter pastime. 

* Well, I rather think we could give you Scotchmen a lesson 
in what you call your roaring game,' said little Perkins^ the 
warehouseman. * You make lots of noise when you are at tt, 
but we can play as silently as a whist party, and a far more 
scientific game/ 

* There never was sic a thing as a siknt game o' curling,' said 
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Tarn, waxing a little angry as he thought of old days on the 
Eglinton Flushes at Kilwinning; * it's been the roaring game ever 
since I first threw a stane.* 

* Oh, yes, I know, you're like a lot of grooms, every time you 
make a rub with the brush you must let the whole stable hear 
how industrious you are. Oh, I know. We had some of your 
Scotchmen here once, and we fairly settled them.' 

* Indeed, how was that } ' 

* We got up a rink o' deaf and dumb men for them, and by 
the time they had played four ends they were clean demoralised, 
took to the bottle indeed, and we had to lead them off the ice. 
The pantomime-alphabet-like way of the thing they were so 
unused to that they collapsed.' 

* Yes, but that was taking a mean advantage o' them. If ye 
like we've a rink here and will play ye a game on the Glaciarium, 
say on Monday next, for 50/. a side ; and, if ye win, the first 
frost that holds next winter we will pay your expenses, and play 
ye on our ain open air pond in Ayrshire for 100/.* 

* Take him, Perkins ! take him ! ' came from his friend, Hop- 
kins, in the corner. * I'll go one, and Srtooks and Robinson will 
make up the rink. I do like to take on a Scotchman at 
golf now and then, and I think we can do it at curling.' 

* Think ye so, ma freen ? ' said Tam excitedly. * Think ye so, 
sir } * Well, we will see. I detest the idea of curling on any 
icy board but that which John Frost lays down on the clear 
surface of some quiet country pond, but, for sake o' the game o' 
my forefathers, I will risk it, and we'll telegraph for our stanes.' 

The agreement to make the game binding was there and 
then committed to black and white by Perkins and his friends, 
certain clauses being inserted relative to the return match, which 
might be interfered with in its course by a thaw. These were 
concluded to the satisfaction of all the parties, and the stones 
were telegraphed for. 

Had any one seen the face of Sandy Porter, the keeper of 
the pond-lodge and the club's bowling-green at the village of 
Crummetneuk, Ayrshire, when he received a telegram from the 
<dub's leading skip to send on the stones of his friends and the 
three gentlemen named, one bright summer day in June, he 
-would have seen a picture of surprise and perplexity. * Curling- 
stanes in the middle o' summer, was ever heard the like ? It 
must be bowls they mean.' He consulted his friend The Bellman, 
who shook his head and said, * Stick to your telegram, but send 
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them* Sandy ; he*s a queer man, Wilson, there's no saying what 
he is up to ; it might be a matter o' pleasure, it rntght be a 
matter o' business, but send iJiemJ And Sandy did send theni^ 
muttering, as he did so, * It makes me fee! like a snawball to do 
such a thing at this time o' year. Guid save us curlmg in 
June ! What are things coming to ?* As he delivered them to 
the local station-master he told the latter his opinion of the 
business, which was to the effect that some members o* 
the club had gone into such very hot quarters that the very 
sicht o' a curling stane micht lessen the temperature, water 
being forbidden. It was in vain that the latter, who was an 
Englishman, explained that they could make ice by machiner>% 
* A pennyworth on a barrow for fairs and races, and that may 
be : but ice to hold up Tarn Wilson the carpet- weaver^ 
John Crooks the skinner, **Book** Watson the Bums and 
Bible man, and Samson the Bonnet-maker, I dinna believe it,* 

In due course the curling-stones reached the Southport 
Glaciarium, to which the pond-keeper had them addressed, and 
the Monday morning saw our commercial and curling heroes^ 
from the north, after a snccessful three days' business in the^ 
cotton-spinning country, ready to meet what they styled* the 
cauld-skinned carpet-curlers/ who had never played in the open 
air. Their besoms were of the old-fashioned broom (ffanfa 
genestas) roughly tied or plaited rather with strings those of their 
opponents were of the reedy pattern used by housemaids* with 
gaudy gilt and red handles. They had little sweeping to do^ 
and possibly were handled in accordance with the ancient 
customs of the game or, as in the case of that wielded by the 
skips for the purpose of giving direction. The regulation rink 
of the Royal Caledonian Club had being carefully drawn out, and 
the clamps fixed in their proper places, 

* It's nice cut-and-dr}^ work, anyway,' says Tarn, *and a hantle 
sicht nicer than having to scrape and sweep away three inches or 
maybe mair o' snow. Dear me, to think I would ever live to 
curl on a simmer's day in a white waistcoat wi' a rose in mjr 
buttoiihole. It*s fairly sett in* nature at defiance/ 

The arrangement of play was as follows : — 
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Thomas Wilson (Skip), 
John Crooks. 
* Book ' Watson. 
Thomas Samson, 



Englishmen. 
Peter Perkins (Skip). 
Samuel Hopkins. 
John Robinson, 
Ebenezer Snooks, 
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Tossing with Perkins for lead the latter won, and speedily 
gave directions to Snooks, his man, to place him a stone within 
two feet of the tee. This was two feet higher than Wilson 
would have done, and the latter chuckled inwardly to himself. 
^ I thocht so ; they ken nothing about curling.' He was not long 
in finding out his mistake, however. Snooks, a nervous, thin- 
built individual, did as required almost to an inch for length and 
line. Samson played to lift and missed, and Snooks guarded his 
own stone effectively. Samson tried a draw tee high but mis- 
calculated his strength, and was two yards gone and useless. 

This was a good beginning for the cotton-twisters, but they 
had all a long day before them. Hopkins was a little too strong 
also, and his stone went through the house or circle, and John 
Crooks tried a draw past the winner. Deterred however by the 
keenness of the ice he played a little weak, and as brooms have 
not the same effect where there is no snow or * cranreuch * to 
interfere he was barely over the hog-score. Hopkins then showed 
what was scientific curling by drawing and screwing a shot on to 
the very * potlid,' so that it was guarded by the winner and the 
winner's guard. This made the carpet-weaver rather scratch his 
head. Crooks lifted the first guard but was displaced by 
Robinson. The ponderous * Book ' Watson stood up to clear the 
ice and raised his stone as if to send it through the outer walls. 
Alas, it turned a somersault and rolled off the rink handle up. 
Tam Wilson jumped with vexation. * Book,' he said, * I never saw 
ye do that afore.' Robinson closed up the wedge of defence, and 
the Southport men looked invincible. * Book ' Watson lifted the 
guard but that was all. As he took the broom from his skip the 
latter asked what had come over him with his first stone. * Come 
over me ! Lord, man, the man I am curling against has a 
cork leg.' *The Lord help us if they beat us, and the story 
gets up to Crummetneuk,' was the reply. * A cork leg. I did 
think he had a queer stiff way o' throwing his stane.' 

Tam Wilson tried an inwick to reach in to the face of the 
tee-shot, but failed, Perkins having drawn another. He missed, 
and Perkins curled in a third. They were now lying five shots, 
and the winner safe. So Wilson with all his force cleared the 
house to save high scoring, leaving them, however, to count 
two. The second head added two more, the third three, and 
Wilson grew quite tempery and began to growl at his men. 

* How can a man play against a man wi' a cork leg? ' said Watson. 

* If ye could only give us a wee bit drift o' snaw to let's have 
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some scx>ping,* said Samson ; * but this kind o* work does not 
suit me/ One thm^ was certain, and that was that the men 
thoroughly understood the science of the game and were adepts 
at putting on side or twist. This they had acquired somewhat 
after the spot -stroke at billiards. They also had made tha 
arrangement of the play a sort of curling Kritgspeil — nothing 
being left to mere hazard In this they had the advantage 
over the northern men, who played in the rough, rude, roaring 
fashion, with plenty of noise and banter. Long ere the last 
end they were hopelessly beaten » and thirty *tvvo shots down 
was the verdict Tarn Wilson paid over his cheque complac- 
ently, and said, * Yeli return our stanes to Crummetneuk, and 
tJie first ice that holds in the north yell answer our telegram^ 
and come and play the return match/ 

The early part of the winter of that year was s^rf open, aJid 
it was not till the second week of January in the year that followed 
there was any indication given of a curler's frost The Southport 
curlers were anxious to get hold of the other loo/i and the 
Crummetneuk men were as anxious to have their revenge. 
What 'twixt Sandy's talk about sending off curling-stones in 
summer, and one thing and another, the story of the defeat 
leaked out, and the Wilson's rink and the skip himself had to 
stand much chaff over it on the bowling-green 

'At last Sandy declared the pond quite strong enough t< 
carry, and a telegram went off to Perkins of Southport to comi 
on the following evening. This they were only too ready to do. 
W^ith a night's keen frost the board was strong enough at 
sunrise, but as luck would have it, the wind shifted to the south- 
west, bringing soft snow showers and a thaw. This was all in 
favour of the Crummetneuk men, who liked plenty of hard 
sweeping. The Southport men had, however, been practising 
with the broom, it was soon seen, and with a rare opening game 
and splendid guarding, Wilson found he was hard pressi 
They played in the old order, Snooks opening * against 
Samson, and invariably having the best of it The ice kept 
fairly keen the first ten of the twenty-one heads, and the 
Englishmen had a lead of seven shots at that stage. As a good 
bowler shows great power over the ball so did they show great 
power over the stone, and screwing * round ' their own and their 
opponents' guards in a way which astonished the onlookers, 
they sometimes fairly filled the inner house with their own 
stones. In the second half the thaw became a little moi 
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severe, the snow was half mixed with rain, and quite a quarter 
of an inch of water lay on the rink. 

* Look here, Mr. Wilson, we didn't come north to do a 
swimming match,' said Perkins, who, of moderate strength found 
a difficulty in sending his stones tee high. 

* Maybe no, but as long as the ice carries was to be the 
condition of the return game, and it*s holding us still ; if we 
fall through, then, of course, the game's a draw.' 

This was at the end of the seventeenth head, when the lead 
of the Southport men had been reduced to two, and the 
Crummetneuk men's hopes ran very high. The 100/. seemed 
fairly at their mercy, for it was with difficulty that Snooks could 
at times get his stones over the hog-score. Starting on the 
eighteenth head the water came through a slight hole in the 
ice, and Snooks and Perkins both got nervous. 

* Look here,' said the English skip, * if any of us fall through 
will it take us up to the neck, eh ? ' 

* The neck ! ' said Wilson with mock seriousness (he knew 
the water would not take him up to his waist) ; * it would take 
the whole of us over the held standing on one another's 
shoulders ; aye, ten times over.* 

This fairly put the shakes on Snooks, and indeed all of them. 
To make it worse Wilson said, * That's the great thing aboot 
curling on the natural ice, there's aye a spice 0* danger in it that 
ye have na about you simmer things ye play in your glass hoose ; 
very guid for ladies maybe, but no for men o' pluck.' 

' But were any people ever drowned t ' 

* Drowned, man ' (in a whisper) ; * there's a rink o' guid curlers 
went through this time ten years ago ; by a' the world in weather 
like this, and are lying under your verra feet noo ; never came 
up one o' them. 

Little wonder that a feeling of terror completely spoiled the 
next two ends for them, the Crummetneuk starting the last 
end with one shot to the good. Snooks having driven out his 
fears with a glass of whiskey, drew and guarded in his best form» 
and they opened with every sign of securing victory and 100/. 
Tam Wilson did not know whether to wish the ice would give in 
and make the game a draw of it Things indeed looked very bad* 
When he went down the rink to play up his stones the opposite 
side were lying three. Wilson cleared away one of these, and 
with two up and two in the ring, for the Englishmen so far matters 
were drawn. Perkins was nervous, and failed to cover what 
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winning shots remained, though his better play would have been 
to draw a third on the right of the winner. Wilson still left him 
this part open, and he went up and examined the ice carefully. 
It was a sort of shot he was great at, as his wily opponent knew. 
Luck seemed to favour the latter, for a fresh crack in the ice^ as 
the English skip placed his foot on the clamp caused him to jump 
back with the remark, vAre we to be drowned after this day's 
work after a'?*' That settled Perkins. His stone never reached 
the hog-score, and Cram met neuk had the lOo/. by one shot. 
In his delight Tarn Wilson started a Highland flings which 
finished up with his feet on the bottom of the pond, and the \cfi 
at his waistcoat button-hole. * It's the spice o' danger that 
makes curling a game,' he cried with savage ironical glee, ' I 
never could stand your carpet b<:>wls, let alane your carpet 
curling/ And when, aided by the handle of Samson's broom, he 
got on to the ice again, the Southport men felt that the Crum- 
metneuk men had been a little too many for them in the end. 




TORCH-FISHING IN THE CANARIES. 

By * Weathergage/ 

Autk&r of ' Rising of the Brmsmen* &c 

NE hot August evening I lounged about the grey 
stone mole of Santa Cruz, Teneriffc, waiting for the 
^barquillo/ or open fishing-boat, in which I was to 
spend the night torch-fishing, and w^atching t]ie 
crowd of citizens strolling up and down to catch a breath of air. 
Behind the quaint little Spanish city a line of jagged volcanic 
mountains culminating in the sweep of the lofty CaAadas and 
the great Peak of Teneriffe stood out sharp and black against 
the sunset glow of crimson and safifron that lay behind them» 
shutting out also the slightest breeze and leaving the town below 
sweltering in a heat w^hich is hardly exceeded under the equator. 
Crowed s of dark-haired sefioritas, in light robes of white and 
various pale colours, mingled with sombre-clad dons paced 
up and down over the scorching basalt stones, on one of which 
may still be seen the dint made by the shot from *el tigre' 
cannon, by which Admiral Nelson lost his arm in an unsuccessful 
attack on Santa Cruz, 
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At last the barquillo, a twenty-foot double-ended carvel- 
built boat, came alongside, and we pushed off. Taking the 
helm, I lay back aft and watched the olive-skinned fisherman 
Macario and my own quartermaster Miguel bending over the 
heavy balanced oars as they drove the boat through the shining 
water, for there was no air moving to fill the big lateen sail. 

Steering close beneath the great volcanic crags which fell 
sheer away many hundreds of feet into the sea with the lazy 
Atlantic swell melting away into sheets of snowy foam at their 
feet, we headed northwards, while the white houses of Santa 
Cruz faded into the grey shadows of the hills as the light grew 
•dimmer and dimmer. A big New Zealand boat with electric 
lights beginning to glimmer every here and there from 
her rows of ports lay rolling from rail to rail on the long 
smooth swell close at hand ; then we passed a sooty collier 
heaving out her cargo into barges with rattling winches in the 
midst of a cloud of dust, and after that we were alone on the 
darkening water. 

A little fitful breeze set in from the east, and setting the 
high-peaked sail with its long tapering yard, the boat swayed 
-down to lee, and we stretched along following the dim shore-line 
with a pleasant bubbling under the sharp bows and a rippling 
along the run that told how fast we were sliding through the 
water, for except when close-hauled these Spanish boats have 
plenty of speed. 

By-and-by, as we passed the northern end of the island and 
reached out into the open Atlantic the boat rose and fell on a 
high swell, so that when sunk in the hollows nothing could be 
seen except the slopes. of water on either hand lightly rippled 
by the breeze. 

At last Macario said we had come far enough, so we lowered 
the sail and let the barquillo drift, for the water is here far too 
deep to anchor, and preparations for fishing began. 

First thing, several chunks of the highly resinous * tea ' pine 
of the Canaries, or Pinus Canariensis^ were lighted, and stuck 
along the gunnel ; then a large net of thin brass wire laced to a 
wide hoop on the end of a pole was laid over the stern. A number 
-of hand-lines were baited with shrimps, and two stout cane-poles 
and short gut-lines fitted with hooks, a piece of bright fish-skin on 
^ach. By-and-by, as we slowly rolled inshore, now lifted high 
^n the top of a long ridge of water, now sliding down the sea 
islopes into the hollows between, a shoal of glittering fish shot 
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past the barquilto, disappeared, and then came up on the atlii 

side. *Cava!las/ said Miguel, and with a sweep of the tong^< 
handed net, he dipped two into the boat* Meantime, I grabbed 
one of the cane-rods, and had hardly dropped the bait into the 
water, when the flexible pole bent with a jerk, and the jar tol 
that a fish had hooked itself. There wa^ neither reel nor handy 
landing-net, so after forcing out the flashing silver streak w*hich 
dived under the boat as if the victim knew he could break the 
gut against the keel, I swung him on board, a handsome fish, 
silver beneathj and brilliant gold, green, and blue bars across the 
back, clearly of the mackerel tribe, and ver)' like the British 
horse mackerel, only a good deal larger. For several minutes^ 
the shoal played backwards and forwards, diving under the boat 
to come up again In the light on the other side, and in this time 
Macario and I got half a dozen with the rods, while Miguel 
scooped up as many with his net 

Then with a flick of their tails breaking the surface like a 
showier of pebbles they w^ent down, and were seen no more. 
Mira V'd porque los pesces vienen para mirar la luz ? ^ asked old 
Miguel in his Canary Spanish, and as I understood the question 
to be what made fish come up to look at a light, I could not 
answer him, although almost every sea fish which swims near the 
surface will do so, especially every variety of mackerel and her* 
ring, which in our own waters rise in shining shoals every tinae 
the bright moonlight falls on the sea. A fire of any kind has also 
the same attraction for many furred or scaly wild creatures^ 
including salmon in the rivers or deer in the woods. 

Presently, as I looked down into the water, shading my eyes 
from the direct glare of the torches, the clear depths seemed 
filled with shooting flashes, and a shoal of mackerel rose to the 
surface and rippled it like a breeze of wind, but this is a shyer fish 
and at ever>* sw*eep of the big net they dived and sank out of 
sight. The fish-skin would not tempt them either. Every time 
I dropped the bait^ they flashed round it to and fro in scores, 
but not one would take it, which is generally the case, for in 
southern waters the mackerel is very suspicious of hook and 
line. So I had to resort to the time-honoured tactics of throwing 
in handfuls of ground maize or * gofio,' broken bread, and 
crumbled salt fish, every atom of which was snapped up by the 
shoal before it could sink. When at last we had several hundred 
of the fish clustered into a square yard or two, I threw in a double 
handful of the scraps, and as the mackerel rushed at it we dipped 
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the hooks into the centre of them and immediately swungoutthree, 
while Miguel swept a dozen into the net. These were the 
* chicharro, or ordinary mackerel, exactly the same as the British 
ones except that they are smaller, and from the abundance of these 
fish and their skill in catching them, the inhabitants of Teneriffe^ 
between whom and their neighbours of Grand Canary there is 
fierce rivalry, are termed by the latter * chicharreros,' or mackerel 
eaters. Whether it was that the net had frightened them, or 
they had gone off to visit another boat whose light twinkled like 
a star a mile or two seawards, I don't know, but we saw no more 
of the shoal. 

Meantime, the barquillo had been steadily drifting inshore 
and was now in water sufficiently shoal to anchor in with a 
long scope of cable. So the flat stone with a hole 
in the end, and two hard wood arms lashed to the bottom for 
flukes was dropped over the bows, fathom after fathom of 
roughly twisted grass rope, and finally a number of knotted 
strips of hide was paid out, and at last she rolled and tugged at 
her mooring, head to sea. Now was the time for bottom fishings 
so while I lowered a heavy lead with two shrimp-baited hooks 
over the side, Miguel fastened a brass rod with a circle of hooks 
let into its lower end to his, and covered it with a thick 
coating of tallow. This was to catch the calamar (white cuttle- 
fish), a great delicacy, or * pulpos ' (small octopi) which are by 
no means bad to eat stewed with wine, though they give one 
the shivers to look at when alive. Macario, meantime, stretched 
himself upon the sail and went to sleep, and Miguel, pointing to 
the horizon said, ' Mira la luna,' and put out the torches. Look- 
ing eastwards, I saw the mpon slowly rising out of the sea 
through a veil of silver haze. Already the pale beams fell 
across the shadowy island of Grand Canary, which lay like a black 
cloud against the deep indigo sky, while a Havana bound brig 
with every stitch to her royals set slowly drifted across the 
bright disk sharp and clear like a cameo of ebony. But I had 
no time to dwell on these things, nor yet to watch the flickering 
line of light that fell across the rolling swells, for scarcely had 
my line touched the bottom than there was a rive at it, and 
holding on with both hands, I checked the first rush of the fish, 
and then fathom by fathom hauled him to the surface. After 
ten minutes struggle, a gorgeous flashing object rushed about 
leaping and splashing, half in half out of the water, until Miguel 
with a dip of the net lifted him out. ' Light a torch,' I said, for 
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this fish was something out of the common, and by the red 
glow I carefully examined the prize, recognising it as a species 
I had caught before. The victim was some eight pounds in weight, 
and of a tench shape, bright gold beneath^ and barred with ver- 
milion, orange, and iridescent green on the back, the dorsal and 
pectoral fins of deep crimson, and the w^hole a brilliant com- 
bination of glowing colour. ' A pascc-perro/ said Miguel. I 
nodded. What the proper classification of this fish is 
I never could find out, although I have shown them to one 
or two British scientists who have visited the Canaries to in- 
vestigate submarine life. In fact, the warm waters of a triangle 
drawn from Cadiz Bay to Madeira and the Canaries, thence to 
Cape Verde, having the western shores of the Sahara and Morocco 
for its base, abound in every description of extraordinary marine 
creatures. There are cephalopods of ^vzry species, fi sixes like 
snakes, like balls, and many in the likeness of nothing else in this 
earth that the writer has ever seen, and he has fished in different 
waters over more than half the globe. Silver, grey, and green 
are by no means the predominant colours ^ for most of the 
finny inhabitants of these sunny seas are gorgeously painted 
with yellow, crimson, and pale blue* I remember taking some 
trouble to procure a number of specimens to show a gentleman of 
repute sent out by the British Museum or other national 
scientific institution to investigate these matters, and every one 
was new to him» It is no use asking the Spaniards ; they gaze 
in Open-eyed wonder at the few English botanists and geologists 
who visit these volcanic islands, and set them down as harmless 
idiots. One fish is red, so they call it * el encarnado,' and the 
prick of another's fin means amputation, and is therefore named 
* el envenenado,' and that is quite classification enough. The 
padres know a little natural history, but instead of working on 
scientific lines they introduce so much legenda^ matter, as- 
cribing the colouring, &c., to various miraculous agencies, that it 
is impossible to learn anything from them. 

To return to the narrative. While my lead was sinking and 
the line smoking out across the gunnel, Miguel commenced to 
haul his in, and presently taking a grey cuttlefish about a foot 
long from the hooks threw the eight-armed creature, * calamar ' 
as the Spaniards call itj into the bottom of the boat, where it lay 
choking and coughing up the dark brown fluid with which all 
the calamaries are filled, and use to obscure the water when 
hard pressed, for the calamar is hunted by every fish that swims. 
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Once this stain gets into a deck plank, it must be planed out, for 
no holystone will efface it. 

It was now my turn, and getting both hands to the line, I 
hauled a five-foot *morena* on board, a conger, but not a 
dull black in colour, the conger of the southern waters being 
spotted and barred like a tiger with bright yellow and 
brown. This is a peculiar fish, and is generally caught at low 
water in the rocky pools where it feeds on the smaller octopi and 
calamaries which lie half in and half out of the water warming 
their chilly blood in the hot sun and whistle almost like a human 
being. The morena fisherman therefore wades into the pools, 
whistling, and if there is a hungry fish under a stone, for it 
follows the habits of the eel kind, it will at once come out to 
look for the cephalopod, when he drops his line baited with a bit 
of octopus before it, and the capture is generally secure. If the 
whistling is not sufficiently enticing he barks like a dog or sings- 
in a hoarse voice, and as the morena is very curious it will 
generally come out to see what is going on, and take the bait 
presented to it. There is therefore no doubt that one fish at 
least can hear well, and scores of men may be seen at low 
water wading along the reefs, stout rod in hand, barking and 
whistling, so that any one not acquainted with the habits of * la 
morena ' would believe it to be an assembly of lunatics. 

By-and-by Miguel commenced to haul in, and as fathom after 
fathom of the dripping line fell away into the bottom of the boat 
I could see by the clear moonlight shining down through the 
water something like an enormous bloated spider surrounded by 
a circle of writhing arms being drawn up through the depths 
below, then the seaman lifted a small octopus, some two feet from 
base to end of arms into the boat. As it lay on a thwart squirm- 
ing and lifting its feelers with their row of white suckers, it would 
puzzle the uninitiated to guess how the hook was to be taken out 
I took it out myself at the pressing invitation of Miguel, trying an 
experiment I had long wished to make, but had hitherto been 
prevented by my loathing for the repulsive creature. ' Be ready, 
Miguel,' I said, and placed my right hand in front of it In- 
stantly five or six arms wrapped round my fingers and wrist, 
and I could feel the rows of suckers, each armed with a ring of 
spines fasten into the flesh, while either from some peculiar 
action of these discs or possibly from pure nervous repulsion the 
hand grew numb and powerless. The creature drew its sack- 
like body up my wrist, and I felt a sickening shrinking from the 
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slimy clammy touch of the crawling arms, while something^ 
vibrated in my ears as though the drum would burst. Then 
Miguel interfered, and seizing the creature by a kind of caul 
whfch overhangs the head he tore it backwards, and instantly 
the grip relaxed, the suckers fell from their hold, and the 
octopus lay not dead but quite powerless until I took the hook 
out Afterwards I leaned over the side and was violently ill 
This is a well-known trick always used by the Spanish fisher- 
men, for the small octopus is largely eaten in the Canaries, and 
when stewed in wine is very good, but if you see the loathly 
things crawling about the market slabs alive and can eat them 
afterwards, you have good nerves* 

My companion caught three or four in succession, treating 
all in the same way, and then a big fellow, possibly four feet 
across the arms, was hauled to the surface and clutched the 
boat with one arm, white he lifted two other curling, crawling 
tentacles into the air The look of the big green eyes and 
horrible arms gave one the creeps, and although Miguel was 
inclined to tackle the creature to recover the somewhat costly 
brass gear, I was not going to assist in a rough-and-tumble 
struggle with that horror up and down the boat, so with a slash 
I cut the line and the feeler that squirmed along the gunnel, 
and felt better when the thing sank out of sight It w^ould cost 
■me two pesetas for a new * coger pulpos/ but it was cheap at the 
money. 

The calamar or white cuttlefish, which is an ocean delicacy, 
never grows large, but 1 have seen an octopus washed ashore 
dead in the Canaries four feet long in the body, and the arms at 
least as much more, and the fishermen tell me there are larger 
ones. Many a morena fisher wading along the reefs has been 
sei;ted by one and drowned, at least so they say, but I have with 
my own eyes seen the keeper of the bathing station at Santa 
Cruz struggle out of the water wnth an octopus two feet six 
across the arms twined round his shoulders, and there being no 
one who knew^ the paralysing trick present, helped to hack it to 
bits with knives. The suckers, however, cannot cling to any 
woven fabric, they must have bare flesh or smooth rock if they 
are to hold. 

By this time I w^as pretty well tired out, so rolling myself in 
oilskinSj highly perfumed with fish, I lay down to sleep, leaving 
Miguel on watch. At last something unusual seemed to wakeH 
me, and looking over the side, attracted by a musical lapping of 
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water, I saw that we must have picked up our grapple, and were 
■driving out to sea before a smart breeze. It was grey dawn, the 
moon was hidden by the lofty black mountains of Teneriffe, and 
as I rubbed my sleepy eyes, drowsily wondering whether it was 
really necessary to wake up, I became conscious of a regular 
dull thumping noise steadily drawing nearer. Still I could not 
quite grasp the fact that it was necessary to do something until 
the deep boom of a steam whistle rang out almost overhead, and 
jumping up in alarm I saw a blazing triangle of white, red, and 
green lights coming down on us like an express train. Then 
there was a hoarse hail, I caught the words * A babor,' the red light 
faded from view, and with her green starboard light shining down 
a ghastly tinge across the terror-stricken faces of my newly roused 
■companions, a big Cuban mail-boat shot past, a heavy fold of 
blue water thrown off under the sharp bows nearly swamping the 
barquillo. As the fine vessel, shining with tier after tier of 
electric lights, went by I caught the words *Alphonso XII. 
Cadiz,' with the Cia Lopez insignia worked in gold round her stern, 
lighted up by the red and blue phosphorescence flashing in the 
whirling wake of the propeller. Chilly and stiff we hoisted the 
lofty lateen, and the boat lying well down to the fre^h breeze 
with a curl of foam rattling under the bows, and a glancing, 
bubbling white line along the edge of her lee gunnel stretched 
away over the clear water homeward bound. 

By-and-by a crimson streak on the Eastern horizon broad- 
ened and deepened, and the sun shot up from the sea, his first 
rays sparkling on the trains of silvery mist that veiled the giant 
peak 12,500 feet above, while yet the sea-plain below lay in 
purple shadow. Slowly the light crept down the mountain 
sides, the mist gathered itself together into fantastic wreaths and 
melted away, leaving bare far-spreading pine-forests, desolate 
crags of black lava and 'barrancos' or ravines filled with the 
fresh bright green of palms and bananas. Then a ruddy glow 
fell upon the water, and when we shot alongside the mole of 
Santa Cruz the bells were clanging for morning mass and 
another scorching day had begun. 
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A LAY OF THE CHESHIRE. 

By COMBERMERE. 

|0 doubt each alumnus has groaned 'neatb his fate 
When risking a * plow ' for the want of a date ; 
He can't for his life, though he certainly ought, 
Tell when Rome was sacked or when Zama was fought. 
But few are the riders who scream o*er the heath 
Or pound through the plough in the valleys beneath ; 
Aye, few are the hunters unable, I ween» 
To tell when the Tarporley donned the bright green. 
For that was the time when their hounds *gan to ' ware * 
Unorthodox scampers in chase of the hare- 
Though Quom soon outvied them as Meynell gained sway 
The Rubicon Tarporley passed on that day : 
From that time the Cheshire have never looked back ; 
To Melton they've ftirnished full many a * crack/ 
The first that came down to the premier shire 
Was Delamere^s heir with the Condover st^uire. 
Both riders with Melton's first fllghters to rank, 
They're limned to the life by the pencil of Frank — 
Sir Francis, I mean ; and here tribute well jiay 
To both the great artists who\e now passed away* 
But left us 'The Breakfast/ the famed Barkby meet, 
Both paintings with portraits of riders replete. 
Who raised their wild holloa in seasons of yore, 
When Deiamere made up the famous * club four/ 
From old Cheshire bloody too, Lord AVilton was sprung; 
Gloom fell like a pall when his requiem was sung 
0*er Belvoir's grey turrets, o'er Cottesmore's fair plaucis, 
And banished the scarlet that lighted the lanes 
Of Quorndon, at loss of a sportsman so true^ 
Who sprang from the line of the gallant FitaHugh* 
Lord Forester, too, who for o'er five decades 
Found sport for the field in the heaths and the glades 
Throughout the wide country where Bel voir boys rove, 
Apprenticeshi]:* served where with meadow and grove 
Fair Cheshire goes stretching away to the sea, 
The land 'tween the banks of the Mersey and Dee* 
The men who in old time *mid Cambria's rocks 
Gave chase to the Welshmen now chevy the fox : 
They like a stout quarry — the Welshmen died game; 
The gameness of Charley attracts them the same. 
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The standard the Cheshire boys raised in the year 

Seventeen-sixty-nine to sportsmen is dear : 

The fox from that time through the best hunting bounds 

Alone raised the notes of our musical hounds. 

Those Tarporley boys have long slept in their graves, 

But still we've *The Green Gorse in Dringhoe that waves.* 

The time is far distant in England, I trow, 

When 'music' says farewell to *01d Oulton Lowe.* 

All praise to great Meynell, of Quomdon the pride, 

But while with * the ladies ' you joyously ride 

A rasper in chase of the * little red beast,* 

Remember the Tarporley founded the feast: 

Give honour where due, for it*s not fair to say 

The Leicestershire men would have found it one day ; 

They might, but so speaking, the question you beg — 

Remember the case of Columbus's egg. 

Their hounds, though not fast ones, have always been good 

For drawing and steadily working for blood. 

Old Bruiser was sprung from the Gulliver breed, 

Phil Payne of Badminton was fain when in need 

To borrow trim Nectar to strengthen his strain 

From Cheshire, while Heythrop's indebted again 

For Chaser, who gave so much nose to the pack, 

Of which till that time they'd been sadly in lack ; 

E'en now, though * provincial,' the Tarporle/s game. 

The Hapsburg's fair consort to Combermcre came. 

That dauntless Diana, wherever she went, 

Declared she with Cheshire was more than content. 

I think, then, whenever the wine's on the round, 

And healths are the order, in honour we're bound. 

If 'boys' in bright scarlet enliven the scene. 

To drink to the Cheshire boys donning the green. 



MELTONIANA. 

By Tom Markland. 

![HE hunting-box erected by Mr. Brocklehurst, opposite 

the pretty village of Thorpe Arnold, is quite a new 

departure. Whether it was that the workhouse 

beleaguered fashionable Melton or not, this was 

the one road along which they declined to build. Taking into 

consideration the lovely view of the little village on the hill, 
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and the proximity to the Belvoir, I think Mr, lirocklehurst f^ 
fortunate in discarding the Meltonian *Bcl^ravia' for the 
Melton tan VEast End* I don't know whether the almig^ht^r 
lawyer could put his digit on the transaction, but if the trustees 
of Ravenstone Hospital could sell Gunby s farm and ' The 
Indalls/ I should think the sportsman who acquired them would 
be the envy of his colleagues of the town that * cares for nobody/ 
Fancy a tight little box with few rooms and many 
stalls — where am I rambling? I beg Miss Mitford's pardon, 
but I happen to have 'just enough learning to misquote;* so 
back again to the breezy sweep that begins with Melton Wong 
and ends with Goodson's Moors. There you have a farm 
divided into sizeable grass fields barring the twenty acres of 
plough, which seen from the Waltham road looks like a sample 
of ribbons from Dame Nature's stores ; fine springy turf is all the 
rest, while the fences form an agreeable variety, being of all 
sizes, and where *a big 'un with a backer* has to be faced, 
there is plenty of room to bring the gee-gee to the proper ' titup,*" 
and to give his steerer a chance of reconnoitring. I dmit mean 
craning, Mr, Critic. Surely we have here a model miniature 
steeplechase course, and chiefly on your own land too, though to 
make it complete you would want to trespass a little on 
Bri$towe*s, and on the little estate where ' Blue Smock ' solaced 
his latter days with his favourite *John Plowman* and the 
boiled beef and carrots which he always preferred to the lordl}- 
sirloin, because no cook has ever been known to commit the 
sacrilege of boiling it. \ believe the most daring culinar>^ 
heresies of which we have authentic record are the historic 
hare and pineapple, by boiling which for t'owd mon's supper^ the 
^ Bowton * lass earned undying fame. The starting and 
winning posts could be in the Red Meadow, and a splendid 
water- jump would give excitement near the finish if the hedge 
were * trashed for overtopping/ though, as things were in my 
time, I don*t think even the * whisker*comber ' (A, W.) could get 
out of the fish-pond meadow ' straight.' 

tThe Thorpe folks who plead guilty to some fifty seasons^ 
must find old memories revived by recent events — memories of 
Kyme Hunter and his brothers who lived at Sconor*s Farm, and 
went in for a * short life and a merry one.* I well remember 
their horses going to the hammer and a man in possession being 
iristalled at the farm. That man attracted as much attention 
as would an elephant browsing in the Grand Row, Covent 
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Garden, for all the other farms in the parish except the two 
above mentioned belong to Belvoir, but this particular one 
passed to a bygone Lord Hunting^ower in payment of a debt of 
honour. However, the Hunters kept Thorpe alive, and their 
grooms and stable-boys kept the Plough and its Amazonian 
hostess, 'Derbyshire Betty,' going, for there were sounds of 
revelry by night till the ' auctioneer's hammer was heard on the 
hill,' and the grinding of the saw to cut down the old signboard 
soon followed in the vale. 

Mr. Brocklehurst's new establishment is, of course, more 
pretentious than that erstwhile maintained by the Hunters, and 
perhaps the hostelry may flourish once more under the new 
order of things. There are at least two other magfnificent sites 
for boxes — one where the old hall stood, of which, I believe, no 
one now knows the raison d'itre^ and the other where Judd's 
Bam stands, on the left-hand side of the road as you go to 
Scalford. The latter is available, oh ! ye provincial aspirants, 
and Melton Spinney, Goodby Gorse, Thorpe Ashes, Brentingby 
Spinney, Newman's Gorse, Freeby Wood, and the New Covert 
close at hand which ought to make any man's mouth water, 
while, by all accounts, the dwellers on that side of Melton are 
likely to have the tambourine kept * rowlin' ' in lively style. 

Talking of the Scalford road naturally leads one mentally 
to Scalford, and so to his reverence, Mr. Wynne, who was in 
his way as remarkable an ecclesiastic as Crowton himself. 
Those who have enjoyed his somewhat rough-and-ready 
hospitality will remember the billiard-room with two lists, one 
on either side of the mantelpiece — the honours and prizes 
he had taken at Oxford catalogued on the left, and the 
exhibition achievements of his mastiffs on the right In the 
comer was a barrel of beer decently enshrouded by a small 
curtain, and right good liquor it was whoever brewed it. 
Wynne was a muscular Christian, and by dint of this quality 
kept in awe, if not in order, the members of his somewhat 
unruly flock. He was a cricketer, and not a bad one either, 
and on one occasion a recalcitrant Scalfordite, who had been 
'sampling,' intmded himself on the ground (Mr. Wynne's) 
where we were practising. I was bowling, or trying to do so, 
and Wynne was batting. The gentleman in question insisted on 
'having a ball,' which Wynne forbade me to give him. 
Finding remonstrance unavailing — the parson, who was a man 
of decision, to use a mild expression — called out for a wheel- 
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barrow, which was brought as far as the edge of the ' laid ' 
ground, to which point the delinquent was forthwith dragged in 
a sitting posture by the belligerent Vicar, and nobody could 
understand why the victim looked so pleased over it, until a bill 
from the Methodisttailorcame in for the repair of sartorial damages 
in the region which bore the brunt of the brief engagement 

There lived at Scalford then, a diminutive miller and 
baker of the Wesleyan persuasion, who, not content with 
making good bread, must go * beyond his last * to make bad 
sermons. Now, tlie Vicar with all his faults was a fine scholar 
and an eloquent preacher, and it naturally moved his 
indignation to find that there w^as a division of opinions as to 
whether he or Tommy could hold forth best One day he 
happened to be walking alongside the brook, and the * local ' (as 
they call unordained preachers) came up in the opposite 
direction on the other bank, Wynne, I believe, asked him why 
he didn't touch his hat, whereon Tommy replied — 

* Touch my hat to a like you ? I can preach a better 

sermon than you any day. Ill preach you for a sovereign/ 

* You contemptible little prig/ rejoined Wynne ; ' if you'll 
wait_/ft^tf minutes while I find a hole^t'^ feet deep, VVi do a thing 
I don't often do, 1*11 drown the miller^ d if I dan'il ' 

Though Tommy knew there wasn't a hole that depth in * The 
Scalford/ he felt doubtful as to whether the Vicar might not try 
to make a shallower one do, so he made tracksj promising him- 
self to take it out in scathing allusions to the * dog kennel/ as he 
termed the vicarage. Men familiar with the Kennel Club and 
other canine shows in those days, will be bound to acknowledge 
with me that there was some colour for the miller's taunt 
Fond as I am of dogs, I don't care to have a welcome in the 
shape of half a dozen mastiffs about calf size, romping all over 
me, and mothers naturally object to their children being 
frightened if not hurt. 

The Vicar of Melton was as different in every respect as 
possible from Wynne. One hailing from the ' Silent Sister/ the 
other from the precincts of Tom Tower; one evangelical, the 
other high church ; one a total abstainer, the other a staunch 
believer in the use {I don't mean the abuse) of the juice of the 
grape ; one fond of litigation, the other of fisticuffs ; one 
fond of training pupil-teachers, the other of breeding mastiffs ; 
' no contraries held more antipathy,* and a law^suit was 
very narrrowly avoided on one occasion. How it was hushed up 
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* I never knew, but the other facts I had first hand. It goes, 

- therefore, without the saying that Wynne and Dr. CoUes could 

i never pull together. 

A son of Mr. Mills, the late Vicar of Thorpe, who lived at this 

V time in the '^Metropolis,' whose intellect was so limited that the 

old gentleman had wisely refrained from turning him loose on the 

I pastures of Cam or Isis, because he foresaw the only possible 

t advantage that could have accrued from such a course would 

I have been the advent of another Cuthbert Bede, to become his 

I biographer. For greenness, 'Jemmy' could have give Verdant a 

\ stone or two, and * romped ' home. For example, when he went to 

the poll intending to vote for Frewen, a well-known stud-groom 

[ managed to rush him up to the booth and make him vote for 

i Lord John. In the end. Jemmy was made a stationer, and the 

; Church party in Melton, with the D.D. at their head, determined 

, to ' pull him up by the hair of the head,' but their protigi was 

too much for them. 

There was domiciled at Scalford vicarage a youth named 
Fisher, whose friends had placed him there, of all places in the 
world, to reform ! Fisher and young Malcolm, who was after- 
wards made a judge of the mastiff shows, managed to lure 
James out to dine. James mixed it rather freely, and sat rather 
late, so when he at last tore himself from their intellectual 
society, one of them offered to lead his horse and trap out and 
put him on the straight road to Melton. Between the darkness 
without and the obscurity within, Jemmy never found out they 
had put his horse's head the way his tail ought to be till he 
pulled up at dawn somewhere in the Vale, looking considerably 
the worse for wear. This was a rare chance for the litigious 
Hibernian, and preliminary legal steps were actually taken, but 
means were found to settle the matter out of court, which was 
quite as well for all parties concerned. 

In taking leave of Mr. Wynne, I should state that he was 
absolutely forced into orders by his father, and that he was the 
one man I ever knew who could quote the ^neid bodily. He 
told me that he owed his success in breeding mastiffs — which was, 
of course, considerable — ^to a ' tip ' that he got from old Maro, a 
verse in the Georgics, I believe. You can search for it your- 
selves, as I haven't a copy at hand, and it is bound to be either 
there or in the Bucolics. 

Well, there are chances on this little stretch of country from 
Thorpe to Scalford, and land is now as low as it is likely to be 
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ill price ; but I am only recommend ing the racecourse I described 
for matches such as we used to have every March in Major 
Paynter's day* Of course, the advantages of Burton Lazars for 
anything in the shape of a public meeting are undeniable, as the 
rise forms a natural Grand Stand from which the whole course 
can be viewed, except where the silk vanishes for a few seconds 
round the little spinney near Wild's Lodge, The report of the 
annual hunt steeplechases the other day brought vividly to my 
mind Mr. Brocklehurst winning easily on old Snowstonn some 
years ago over this very course, on which event I landed rather 
handsomely; but, to be candid, I knew nought of the merits of 
the horse. I only bet on the rider^ which is not a bad idea in 
steeplechasing, I believe. 

It is a singular thing that there has never been much game 
on the land I have been writing about since Jem Alcock's time* 
Till the Ground Game Act came into operation, the stubbles 
and fallows sloping southward on Whittle's Farm still remained 
a favourite resort of pussy ; but neither Will Charity who is now 
working a beat on the Cheveley estate, nor George Grass, who 
succeeded him, could ever raise the head of game which Jem 
seemed to maintain with ease He was a mischievous beggar 
too, but so good-natured withal that nobody ever took his little 
practical jokes in bad part Being a man of great bodily strength 
and size, the fit sometimes seized him to astonish the natives. 

Many people will remember a very familiar figure on the Wal- 
tham road driving a small pony between the shafts of a correspond- 
ingly small cart. Billy Wright — that was his name^ — earned his liv- 
ing by acting as carrier between Melton and Waltham, and was 
never known to pass Derbyshire Betty's * clachan ' without 
sampling to the extent of a pint Having a wooden leg and not 
much confidence in his powder to get out again if once he entered 
Betty's, he had adopted the plan of sitting in his cart to imbibe. 
He would pull up and holloa, ' Betty ! Betty ! Rabbit you, where 
are you?' — an appeal which soon brought the 'great Elizabeth' 
out with the foaming tankard in her hand. One day Jem 
Alcock happened to be solacing himself in Betty *s taproom, 
when the old man called in the usual manner. Quietly waiting 
till Billy had got half way up the hill where the festoons of wild 
roses drape the banks on either hand in summer time^ Jem ran 
along the grass at the side of the road, and, totally unobserved, got 
hold of the iron support to which the backboard was fastened, and 
In spite of all Billy's 'rabbitings' he pulled the whole bagof tncks 
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i>y main force back to Betty's door, where he in turn began to 
bellow, * Betty ! Rabbit you ! where are you ? * Billy, who w^s 
very hard of hearing, turned round at the familiar call, and 
itreated Jem to such a dose of quotations from the Faerie Qiuen^ 
that he was glad to purchase peace by paying for half a gallon, 
and promising to push behind as far as the top ofthc hill so as to 
prevent the pony jibbing. 

I am not sure that Jem was quite 'sound' on hunting or 
the best method of preserving foxes, rather, perhaps, he went 
in for a little thinning pour encaurager les autreSy but he was a 
.good keeper, and kept the indalls well stocked with game in 
spite of ' The Hyena!s depredations/ 

To show the contrast between those days and the present, I 
will briefly recall the incidents of two separate days' sport over 
•the same land, viz., the Ravenstone estate and Goodson's Moors. 
The first was in Alcock's time, when I had only lately been 
'intrusted with a single barrel muzzle-loader, my fellow guns 
being my cousin and Jem himself. We drove the pony-cart to 
Whittle's Farm as a central point to which we could keep 
sending a boy with the game, and in that cart we brought away 
nine brace of hares (which we didn't meddle with till the afternoon), 
thirteen brace of birds, and tWEO Jbrace of cock pheasants, which 
could easily have been made twelve had not Jem given the 
. order to ' wave ' pheasant Rabbits we didn't touch, though there 
were any amount, as we had a half-broken retriever and spaniel 
-crossed, which we didn't want spoiled. Most men aren't so 
particular now, but then the stubble was a foot high at least 
Oh, for the neat little shocks the * bhoys ' set up for us in the old 
time ! However, that was a very nice day's sport, barring the 
want of variety. 

Now for the other day. Sir Francis>Grant being gone, the shoot- 
ing on the Ravenstone and up to the Ashes was rented by four 
Leicester men of the mercantile persuasion, and one day my 
old shooting chum, J. J. Fast, and I had returned from a 
disappointing tramp over his wide-spreading beat at Whissendine 
•with one little jack hare ! Having come by train, we called at 
the Harborough (the favourite quarters of the Hungarian 
Counts), where we proceeded to discuss a modicum of ' dew ' in 
.host Dale's bar-parlour. The four Leicester men were there too, 
and seeing our externals evidenced a brace of fellow gunners, 
they inquired how we had got on. We confessed to the little 
jack hare, and in the course of conversation they asked me 
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if I knew the Indall shooting, as they were staying at Dale's 
overnight with a view to starting on their first expedition next 
morning. ' Every foot of it/ I replied ; whereupon they invited 
me to join them as they did not even know the boundaries. 
Having nothing 'on' the next day^ I agreed that they should 
call for me on their way» which lay within a couple of hundred 
yards of our farm. At ten o* the mom accordingly I joined them 
in a ' fly ' they had hired from the Harborough, and by a quarter 
past eleven we had fairly started on the beat. We worked till 
four in the afternoon, but the result was singularly oue hare 
again I It is true that one of the * townies ' was rather 
loquacious, but I don't think he did a morsel of harm unless he 
started a cock pheasant running up the ditch into the Ashes, 
Anyhow, we shot all we saw on about five hundred acres of 
ground, but worse was in store. During the last three hours 
we had shot through falling snow, which continued till eight 
o'clock that evening. When, therefore, we started on our drive to 
Melton, there was a carpet about three inches thick. HoweveTi 
I believe sportsmen as a rule are pretty philosophic. I was too 
old a hand to whimper at a couple of bad days, and as far as I 
could see, my comrades were more intent on an * outing ' than 
on sport The elaborate fpienu, including mock-turtlesoup, which 
they had brought from the hosiery town, formed a marked con- 
trast to that of my friend Fast and myself the day before 
Ours was pork pie and a bottle of claret discussed under a hedge. 
They nearly drove the bailiffs wife off her head with elaborate 
culinary directions. The repast being ended, however, we started 
and got on very well for about a mile, when the horse jibbed f 
Wrong measures were resorted to first and right ones proved 
useless afterguards, for the poor brute had cut his hocks and got 
into a state of frenzy, so the truth gradually enforced itself on 
our minds that we must wheel the fly on to the sideband what we 
couldn't pile on the horse we must simply carry ourselves or 
leave it to the possible depredations of poachers ! Remembering 
that the increase of hawks is usually coincident with absence of 
game, I voted solid for carrying everything worth carrying, 
and that is what we eventually did. Now fancy five noble 
sportsmen sneaking down the back way by the waterside. You 
may lay your life we didn't go up Shcrrard Street and down 
Burton End, laden with an assortment of articles I won't 
venture to enumerate. The driver took the 'packhorse' through 
the town, and to put the climax to our misfortunes, when we told 
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Dale we thought his jibber was sufficiently paid for by the work 
we had done, he coolly informed us that as he must send 
another horse to fetch the abandoned fly next morning 
we should have to pay for that too ! 

The great harm done by the Ground Game Act is the in- 
cessant chivvying the hares are subjected to which prevents their 
breeding. The sooner it is either repealed or modified the better. 

I have before alluded to the wonderful accuracy of infor- 
mation gathered by commercial gentlemen on their country 
journeys. A run through a county, taking the principal towns 
as stopping places, seeing the villages en route^ and chatting to 
the local frequenters of the hotel bars, and there you are ! He 
knows how farming could be made to pay. He would find no 
difficulty in dealing with the difficulties of the most embarrassed 
M. F. H. or secretary of a hunt ; he can make an end of every 
social grievance, every cause of dissension, in fact, create a rural 
paradise — to hear him talk. One of this genus I encountered 
the other day out-Heroded the gentleman who declared Lord 
John Manners was Master of the Quorn. He was discussing a 
piece of pork pie and a glass of ale, and the conversation turned 
on the relative merits of the great pie-making firms. I was 
merely a listener, but the word 'Melton Mowbray* made me 
pay rather close attention, and this is what I heard : * How is 
it they make these things better there than anywhere else?' 
inquired one of the trio. * Ah, that beats me,' replied another. 
* You would think the secret, if there is one, would leak out 
through their workmen moving to different parts of the country.' 
Our hero immediately buttoned up his frock coat, and assumed 
an oratorical attitude which sufficiently intimated that the question 
was about to be settled, for was not Sir Oracle about to speak ? 

* I can tell you all about it,* said he. * I know the country 
thoroughly. You see it's a great hunting centre, and they make 
their profit on the pig skins for the saddles, so they can afford 
to put more into the pies ! ' 

This explanation was received by the pair with reverential 
silence, succeeded by * Ah, thats it,' and * Bless me, I wonder I 
never thought of that before.' I didn't say a word, but I 
dropped my matches, and took some time picking them up. 
This was at the O. C. C, and that square taWe is a good one 
under which to ' have it out' Speaking of these pies there is an 
erroneous belief that Enoch Evans, better known as * Nochy,' 
brought the idea of making them to the banks of the Eye. 
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Nothing of the kind ; he only happened to be possessed of the 
taste to appreciate, aud the shrewdness to turn to cofnmercial 
acccount a delicacy which bad appeared on the tables of 
Leicestershire farmers long before * Nochy ^ migrated into those 
regions, and neither he nor his successors, successful as the>^ have 
undoubtedly been, ever put on the market the article you get at a 
farmhousCp for the simple reason that there Is no more chance of 
finding a supply of what Leicestershire farmers mean by ' pork- 
pie * meat than there is of making the demand for pigskins keep 
place with that for bacon and all the other good things provided 
by friend piggy^ for whom I feel as much respect as any man, 
not even excepting the immortal " butterman * in Oar B&ys. 

Of the yarns 1 could spin about * Nochy ' there would be ^no 
end/ but he is less interesting as a subject for a sporting article 
than his crony Joe Chamberlain — not the one of Birnaingham 
fame. The adage, * There's a deal of human nature in man/ was 
especially applicable to Joseph, and an Irishman would have 
substituted *divilment* for * human nature' in estimating that 
worthy's character. The remarkable thing was that his pro- 
pensities seemed to infect his surroundings and belongings* I 
suspect he preferred the acquisition of such for the sake of the 
fun he could get out of them, which was as necessary to Joe*s 
existence as his favourite drug to an opium eater. He bought a 
badger on one occasion from a Market Overton man who had 
captured it by fixing a sack at the mouth of a gateway tunnel 
and poking the animal out with a long pole, just as you get a 
rabbit in a net by means of a ferret, and when three-fourths of 
the dogs in the neighbourhood had been vsettled * in abortive 
attempts to draw the varmint, Joe took a purposeful journey into 
the * Black Country ' to secure a buU terrier with which to settle 
the badger. Pour passer k istfips ; he had evidently been tr>^ing 
the qualities of the bipeds down there, for when he returned with 
his * type of beauty,' he brought a pair of eyes along with him that 
wanted several days' application of Leicestershire water to efface 
the indications that they also had been in the * black country/ 

This will give you an index to his character, * He nriust 
keep the tambourine a rowlin'.' The badger being 'settled; the 
bull terrier amused himself for a time by performing the same 
service for such of the neighbours* dogs as had escaped the fangs 
and hind feet of the fragrant animal, till one day he neglected 
to ' ware ferret/ and gave a fatal nip to his master's favourite, a 
big brown one \vith streaks of black, which Joe was very fond of 
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asking a tyro to *pick up' as though it were a kitten or a 
chicken just out of its shell, whereupon a charge of shot was 
promptly devoted to settling Bruiser. 

As time went on, everybody grew cautious of approaching 
Chamberlain's farm ; for, as old Langley remarked, there were 
•* mostly so many varmints about ' that you stood a good chance 
of being eaten yourself or *summat' before you got to Joe's 
undeniably good dinner. It took a good deal to stop Langley 
too when the commissariat had a good reputation. What a 
comfortable old boy he looked as he watched the hounds 
drawing the Punch Bowl ! How did he get to those meets on 
foot without being blown ? There he was, however, when gout 
didn't stop him, and I don't believe he ever did any other hard 
work in his life. 

I was only a youngster at the time when Chamberlain was in 
his heyday, but I had one taste of Joseph's quality. He was 
temporarily a victim to podagra, and couldn't ride his mare, 
Kathleen, a lightly-built animal that excited the admiration of 
the field by the way she carried her rider's thirteen stone over 
big fences. 

I had hitherto ridden nothing beyond a pony, on which I 
repaired very early one morning to the meet at Leesthorpe. 
The reason for my being so soon in the saddle was that my 
father had asked me to go round to Chamberlain's and deliver 
a message about some threshing. In due time I arrived at 
the 'lodge,' and rode into the yard, fortunately encountering 
nothing worse than a worthy successor of the late lamented 
Bruiser, though my youthful imagination suggested all kinds of 
.diabolical monsters that might spring out from behind stacks or 
pillars or drop from the eaves, or spring from the ground under 
xtiy pony's hoofs. Bear in mind I was quite a boy, and felt 
immensely relieved when I found myself in the * parlour,' talking 
to Mr. Joseph. 

The business was soon settled, and is by no means interest- 
ing; but Joe, who had one leg rested on a chair, said, * I suppose 
you are going to Leesthorpe ? ' 

'Yes,' I replied, 'just to have a look.' 

'Ah, I've heard about you. Want to run before you can 
walk. Have to get your comb cut' (This was more of a 
soliloquy than a direct address to me.) ' What are you riding? ' 
he continued, turning so as to look me in the face. 

' I've brought Jock, to-day, Mr. Chamberlain.' 
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- That pony you came here on ? ' 
' Yes/ 

* Well, now, you know my mare Kathleen \ 

* Certainly ; and a capital fencer she is, sir, 

* If you like to have her out to-day Ml tell Tom ta saddb^ 
her while you have something after your ride.' ^| 

You may guess I 'jumped ' at such an offer. I was to cross 
a full-sized hunter, and that one of considerable repatel 
Wouldn't the other boys envy me when I turned up mounted as 
well as most of the Beld 1 ^^ 

Sidney Cross and two of the Copley boys were there when 
I rode up on Kathleen, and as Master Sidney had grown rather 
supercilious of late on the strength of a pair of tops, I made 
the mare give an unnecessary curvet as I raised my crop in 
salute* I don't think I ever felt happier than at that moment ; 
but inexperienced as I was^ I felt somewhat less elated when 
old Mark Staines, taking measure of me and my mount for a 
second or two, remarked, ' Well^ perhaps it's as well, you must 
begin some time ; the mare's got some blood, and don't want 
much " lap.'* ' 

Boys born and bred in Leicestershire get a wholesome 
respect for the opinions expressed by such men as Staines, and 
they get it at an early date too, so as I remarked there wasn't 
much inclination to curveting after Mark had had his say. 
Youthful spirits are, however, very^ elastic, and as I felt the marc 
with my legs I came to the comfortable conclusion that I could 
hold on if I kept clear of the 'five bars* at any rate. Fortunately 
the route was not Ranksboro' way, and there was notliing to growl 
at in the way of fences, so I soon sailed along as complacently 
as if Staines had been a contemporary of Nimrod. 

It was a long run, though not over a particularly big 
country, so under my feather-weight the mare went beautifully 
— up to a certain point. We had got over a pleached hedge into 
a bit of plough, over which I cased Kathleen a bit, and put her 
on the far side at a moderate flight of rails^ whereupon she 
refused in so abrupt a fashion, that having no grounds for 
anticipating such a move on her part, I *went to the post-office' 
as promptly as a terrier to a rat. 

Of course I only got the finish of that run from hearsay, for 
though Mark, who had kept a fatherly eye on me, recovered 
Kathleen, he advised me to go quietly back and keep off 
sk)'larking. 
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On arriving at 'Jericho' (how the lodge got the name I 
don't know) Joseph eyed pleasurably the sample of Cottesmore 
clay on my jacket, as he asked me whether the mare and I had 
kept tc^ether through the day. I told him the plain, unvarnished 
truth — ^you see I was young — when he asked me where I was 

* chucked.' 

* Oh, it wasn't a hard place at all, Mr. Chamberlain,' I replied ; 

* but the mare was going so well that I thought I only had 
to nip her at the rails, when she turned as sharp as a fox when 
the first hounds get a grip.' 

* What about the fence before that ? ' 

' I went over it as easily as if I had been jumping old Jock 
over the easiest place in our brook.* 

* Did the mare say anything?' 

* Say anything ? How do you mean, Mr. Chamberlain ? ' 

' Well, of course, she can't speak very plain English ; but did 
you notice anything when you got over that fence so nicely ? ' 

After thinking a second or two, I remembered Kathleen 
uttering a hoarse sound as she ' lighted/ much akin to the note 
of a roarer, and I told him so, adding that it astonished me, the 
more inasmuch as she had shown no signs of distress. 

* Haw ! haw ! ' (Joe forgot his gout for the moment). * Now 
look here, young 'un, if ever you ride my mare again you must 
look out for that She won't take another fence after she thinks 
she's had enough, just like the Little Bay Horse that would 
" have no more." ' 

My education was sufficiently liberal to render the allusion 
perfectly comprehensible, for Turfy Roady and Chase was better 
thumbed than any volume in our library, except Handley Cross. 
I jogged home on Jock, and just before we came to Edmond 
Thorpe, Sidney Cross came up : * Ah, Tom, that's more like it,' 
he remarked. * You're not up to more than fourteen hands yet. 
Heard you came a cropper. All right, I hope ? ' with which he 
trotted on, having fairly turned the tables on me for my snobbish 
attempt to take him down in the morning. Such is the life of 
a Leicestershire puppy. His education doesn't finish in the 
schoolroom, and before he is properly * entered ' there's many an 
incident like the one above related that has a salutary influence. 
But I fear I am getting didactic, and that's about the worst fault 
a sporting writer can be guilty of, so I had better close this 
article with a thanksgiving that I came to no greater grief 
through mounting Joe Chamberlain's mare. 
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FROM POACHER TO KEEPER. 

Bjf 'SCRAMO,* 

HAD fished down the ' Boat Pool/ * the Ginncts/ the 
* Green Bank/ and * Red Brae ' without a touch, and 
was leaning over the *Brig o' Boquaich' watching: 
with covetous eyes the only clean run fish I had 

seen that phenomenally dry season. 

There was no doubt about its being fresh from the sea, that 
greenish blue back, and now and then the beautiful silver sides and 
bright belly were visible as the stream caused it to make a slight 
movement every now and then. The water ^vas as pure as 
crystal, and every stone w^as shown op as if under a magnifying 
glass. I was wondering what its weight was, and racking: my 
brain as to what means I could adopt for its capture, when I 
was addressed by old John Anderson, the head-keeper on the 
estate of which the river I was fishing formed the boundarj' 
for some miles, I having only the right to fish the left bank, 

' Are you looking at the clean run fish, sir ?' 

* Yes/ I answered ; ' there is no doubt about its being fresh 

up.' 

* Quite right, sir, it wasn't there at six o'clock this morning 
when I came back from m)' rounds, I saw it about an hour ago 
as I crossed over the bridge ; but you might as well try a fly on 
the road and expect to kill a fish while the water is like what 
it is now/ 

* I believe I could get him if I had a prawn,* I replied; 'but 
im fortunately I have none/ 

* I know you are not easily beat, sir,' answered John, 'and I 
think I can get you a prawn or two from White, the school- 
master, in the villagCj but I doubt about its being any use.' 

'Never mind, John/ I ans%vered; 'go and get the prawns and 
we will try him, I have great faith in them when the riv^er is low/ 

John shouldered his gun and went ofl" in quest of the bait. 
and returned in about half an hour with four prawns wrapped 
up in a bit of newspaper, 

* All he could spare me, sir,* he said, as he held them out * He 
is off after school hours to fish the Gomerton water, and has 
kept just enough for himself.* 
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* Now/ I said, * I have been thinking over the matter while 
you have been away, and I want you to do as I tell you. You 
isee that point of rock about forty yards up from the fish, well, 
I want you to take my rod, stand there, and pitch the prawn out ^ 
and keep the rod pointing across the stream, and pay out line as • 
1 ong as I tell you to. I will stand on the bridge here, and if he ' 
does look at the prawn don't strike till I hold up my hand, as I ^ 
want to solve if possible something that has often bothered me, 
and many others.' 

* Very well, sir,' John replied ; * I will do what you tell me, : 
but I'm afraid it's not much use.' 

Having threaded the prawn and tested the tackle, he took 
the rod and went down the steep bank, and wended his way over 
the heavy boulders and jagged rocks to the point I told him of,. 
and pitching out the bait, he did exactly as I wished. Presently 
I saw the shining, pink bait coming gently down with the 
stream, between and over the big pebbles and boulders that 
formed the bed of the river. Now and then it stuck between twa 
stones, but was released by the force of the stream on the line, ' 
and again came on nearer and nearer to the fish ; and when about 
two yards from it I saw the fish give a sharp turn with its head 
and tail ; I knew then that he had seen it. My excitement rose 
as I saw him make a dash at it, and, if I may use the expression^ 
kicked it up with his nose, swam over it, and repeated the perfor- 
mance from the other side, the prawn still being en Mdence^ 
John, of course, felt the touch, and if he had not been an old 
fisherman would undoubtedly have struck and drawn the bait 
away from the fish. All of a sudden the salmon turned over 
on his side and the prawn disappeared into his mouth. I 
quickly raised my hand, and yelled, * Now ! ' The line tightened,, 
and with a rush a streak of silver shot like a flash right under 
me through the arch of the bridge. Hearing the music most 
dear to the fisherman, viz., the whirr of the salmon reel, I knew 
John was hard and fast into him. 

I never felt so pleased in my life at the success, so far, of my 
experiment. But what was to be done now ? There was John 
with the bridge between him and the fish, with a very strong 
stream running through. However, I called out to him to come 
down towards the bridge and stand near a bit of slack back- 
water, while I went down to the pool below ; and after throwing 
in several large stones below where the fish was fighting, I 
watched the line gradually moving up stream towards the bridge : 
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I kept on, and at last drove him dean through into the pool 
ZL I ran up and got my gaflf. and went down the other s.dc 
trj7hnsa.siJnce. who never took W i" kiUinC =. fish wj.en 
once he had fair play. I soon had the gaff mto h.m. and w.ti^ 
a stone stopped the final struggles of the ^-t clean fish tl^t 
had been killed on that stretch of Avater that season He pulled 
down the scale to 2 li lbs., and had the sea hce on him. 

I was more than delighted, as I had solved the question a. to 
how a fish can pull a prawn and other baits so often without 
anTof the numerous hooks .ith which it bristles getting fast 
they simply play with it with their noses. I suppose smelling it 
before they make up their minds to take it. 

I had often found, especially trolling for salmo ferox. that 
they will touch the phantom or angel mmnow. If-thng vath 
trianeles several times before they are finally hooked Th.^ I 
could nelcr understand till now. and I dare say it will be news 

'^ T^. :tTs pleased as 1 was. and old fisherman as he was 
he owned that it had often puzzled him *«>■ 

•I don't care if I don't kill another fish to-day I am quite 
satisfied,' I remarked, as 1 lay down on the bank and pulled out 

"'^'I'Souldn't wonder, sir, if you killed a fish or two >;et at the 
gloamin' with the other prawns-anyhow. it's ^f T;"^- ^ 
'All right, John; I replied; 'but I mean to take it quieUy 
just now and enjoy my smoke.' 

Having filled my pipe I handed my pouch to John and tdd 
him to do'likewise. He lay down near me and we talked 6^ 
for some time, when I noticed McAra. the keeper of the property 
on the other bank, crossing over the bridge. 

' McAra is no friend of yours, John," I remarked. _ 

•You're quite right, sir ; but what makes you thmk so? 
•Well I was shooting at Eagleton the other day, and M 
went out of his way to abuse you to me in every way he couW. 
fact, he went so far as to say that you had been one o * 
bigges poachers in the county at one time. I told h"" '^J^ ^ 
lie as I was sure you would never be in the place where yao 
are now if that had been the case." 

John looked at me for some time with a strange expression, 
and at last said in a low voice, to my astonishment,— 
' McAra told the truth for once in his life, sir. 
•Good gracious, John,' 1 exclaimed. ' you dont mean to say 
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you were a poacher once. For goodness sake tell me all about it, 
and how you got to be what you are now, the steadiest and best 
keeper in the county, so I have always heard from your master/ 

John hailed from North Inverness-shire, and spoke the purest 
English and was well educated, and he thns began. 

' If you are in no hurry, sir, I will tell you how it happened 
•while we finish our pipes.' 

* All right, John, fire away, I am all attention.' 

* Well, sir, I will begin by telling you that my father was 
bead-keeper at Sir Henry Whitlake's, and of course I was 
brought up with young pheasants and all kinds of game till I 
-was about eighteen. I had a 'great friend, also the son of a 
Iceeper, his name was Bob McLaren, and we were always to- 
'gether, we had been in the same class all through our education 
at the High School, and after we left we became inseparable. 

' One day Bob came to me and said that he had made up 
his mind to enlist, and asked me if I would do so toa I was 
very reluctant at first, but after Bob had dilated on the advan- 
tages in the way of sport, excitement, fighting, &c., to be derived 
from serving in the army, I made up my mind also to enlist with 

him into the nd Highlanders who were first on the list for 

active service. My old mother was very much cut up when I told 
her, and did ber best to persuade me to give up the idea, but I 
was over-persuaded by Bob, and the following year found us 

both in the same company of the nd Highlanders, and in 

the thick of the Afghan campaign. 

' Bob and I had turned out two of the best shots in the 
regiment, and one day a party of picked men were sent out, I 
suppose to annoy a body of the enemy who were seen dodging 
about the rocks on a neighbouring hill. We took up our 
position within shot of" the enemy, and were extended in 
skirmishing order, each man lying down under cover of rocks 
and boulders. Bob and I were next to each other with a big 
boulder between us. We were soon busy, it was as pretty a bit 
of sport as I ever had in my life, sir. I would watch a rock 
behind which I had seen one of the black devils hide himself, and 
covered it with my rifle, and when he looked out at the side I 
let fly. I had fired a few rounds before I got the exact range, 
and when at last I got it, my shots b^an to tell, and every now 
and then I could see one of the Afghans throw up his arms and 
pitch forward into the open. 

' I got really excited over the game, and so did Bob, who 
VOL. xin. u . 
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was making these niggers bite the dust as successfully as I ^-as. 
He kept singing out to mc at intervaJs. " What's your bag now. 
Jock?" I would answer, "Four for certain, and I think t»T> 
hard hit- " I've beaten you. my boy. I've got two and a half brace 
down, and three or four runners ! " This sort of thing went on 
for some time, the ping of the bullets of our enemy coming 
periodically uncomfortably close, and many a one was flattened 
against the boulder which afforded me shelter. 

• " Look out Bob. there's a running shot," I called out as I saw 

a huge native, evidently one in command, make a dash from one 

set of rocks to another, behind which a large body of his men 

were placed. I covered htm and let drive, never expecting to 

bring him down at the pace he was going, but he turned com- 

-•pletely o^'er like a shot rabbit, and lay on his face teanng up the 

ground with his hands, and after a few spasmodic kicks, lay still. 

' " That was a good shot. Bob ; did you fire, too?" I called out 

' No answer ! I called out again, and still no answer. " Good 

God, has anything happened to Bob?" 1 wondered, as I crept from 

behind my boulder, and round the one that hid us from each 

other There was poor Bob lying with his arms stretched out. anfl 

his face against the rock, down which trickled a stream of blood 

' Poor Bob ! I turned him over and saw at once that he was 

done for. He never uttered a sound, and after a convulsire 

quiver lay still for ever. ^ t— 

' He now lies under the turf within sight of the spot where 

we had together enjoyed a sanguinary sport. 

• I did m-iss my poor pal. and took no further interest in 
service, and was determined to leave as soon as 1 had ser 
my time. However, I left sooner than I expected. 

' One day. after the war was over, I received a letter from my 
old mother in which she told me that my poor father had died 
suddenly, and as he had left a good nest-egg, she wanted me to 
give up the service, and would buy my discharge if I came home 
to live with her, as she was now left all alone in the world. This 
settled the question, and in three months' time I found myselt 
once more in the neighbourhood of my earlier days. 

• I hope I am not wearying you, sir, with all this, but 1 am 
telling it as a sort of excuse for what happened after.' 
' Go on, John,' I replied ; ' I am deeply interested' ^ 
' Well, sir, I was saying that I found myself living with enj 
old mother in the village of Ardnacraven. where she had moved 
to after my father's death, as of course she had to clear out ol 
the lodre where I was born, to make room for the new keeper. 
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When I talked to my mother about trying to get a situation as 
under-keeper, the only thing I was fit for now that I had left the 
army, and knew no other trade, she wouldn't hear of it, and said 
I might just as well be fighting the niggers for all the good it 
would do her ; she had plenty to keep us both fairly comfortable, 
as she took in washing and sold the proceeds of three or four 
cows. Consequently, I spent most of my time on the river, 
where I had leave to fish. I made a little by dressing flies for 
the local tackle-shop, and got a fair price for them as I had a 
fine collection of feathers I had got hold of when in India, so as 
far as money went I got along very comfortably, but after all I 
found the life somewhat dull after the exciting experiences of 
soldier-life and campaign. 

The stretch of water above where I fished was very strictly 
preserved, and a fine bit of water it was too, andmany a time 
I had looked on a certain pool with envy. 

One day I was standing by the march fence putting up my 
rod, when I heard the splash of a rising fish just above me, I 
waited for a time, and again the fish came up, and a big one he 
was too. I could cover him from where I was by casting up 
stream, but that was no use and I would still be poaching. I 
hesitated for some time, and at last made up my mind to go for 
him and risk the consequences ! I took the precaution to go up 
to the top of the bank, and had a good look round to see that 
none of the keepers on that land were within sight. Having 
satisfied myself that the coast was clear, I took my rod, got over 
the fence and went up to the top of the pool and commenced to 
fish steadily down. The very first time my fly come over the 
spot where I knew the fish was lying, there was a splash, the 
point of my rod touched the water, and I was into him fair and 
firm. I took a long time to kill him, and tried hard to get him 
down stream past the march fence, but he was a heavy fish and 
I couldn't budge him out of the pool where I hooked him. I 
must say that I thoroughly enjoyed the excitement and the 
danger of being caught as well as the catching, the former was a 
new experience to me. Well, sir, I had a hard fight with that 
fish, especially as I had no gaff* with me, never used to bother 
myself carrying one, so had to kill him dead and then tail him. 
I had nothing to weigh him with but he must have been near on 
30 lbs. Of course, I was not long in getting over the fence out 
of harm's way, and congratulated myself on the success of my 
first attempt at poaching. 

* While I was trying some of the pools I had a right to fish, 
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Mr, McFadyen» the minister of the parish^ a real nice gfentleman, 
who was very kind to my old father when he took ilt, caioe 
along the bank with his rod over his shoulder, and asked roc 
what sport I was having, at the same time saying he had 
nothing all the morning. I told him I had killed a beauty 
little higher up, and went to the bush under which I had hidden 
it, brought it out and asked him to accept it, which he did aft 
a great deal of persuasion, I had the sport of killing ft, 
that was all I cared about, 

* At that time there was a young keeper on the land w 
had poached my fish, of the name of Jimmy McFarlane ; 
a fine specimen, sir, and could tackle the biggest man in 
country, and big as I am he was more than a match for me, 

* I knew him well to speak to, and one night soon after 
adventure I met him in the village, when he told rac 
Smithson^ who was the head-keeper over him, had seen me 
the fish on their water, but was on the other bank and could n< 
get across, and that he was biding his time to catch me later 
so he advised me not to try on any more of those tricks* 

* It was real kind of him to warn me, and I thanked 
for it, and said I owed him a good turn. 

* Well, sir, the warning had no effect on me, I was \ 
bitten by the excitement of poaching, and many a fish I took 
of the river where I had no right to cast my fly, but at last 
was cleanly caught by Smithson one day, I had got hold 
a fish in the same pool that 1 told you of before^ sir, and whi]< 
I had hold of it Smithson got hold of me ! I was brought 
and fined, but not heavily, owing to the minister putting iit 
word for me, and telling the sheriff about the fish I had gi 
him, saying I only did it for the sport. 

* Well, sir, after that I was ashamed to say I took to doinj 
a bit of game poaching, and got into bad company with a gang 
poachers who used to meet at the small public just outside 
village. One night we met to arrange a night business on 
Smithson *s beat The leader of the gang was an idle ruffian w!iO 
went by the name of ** Red Jock ; *' he was a real bad lot, had 
the strength of a bull, and stuck at nothing, 

* We arranged to meet the following night armed wtth a long 
stretch of netting, intending to make a big haul of rabbits. 

'The night turned out fine for the job, a bright moon and 
passing clouds which now and then favoured us with the desiredj 
darkness. We set off a party of seven, each carrying besides the' 
netting a good stout stick. We reached the plantation without^ 
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encountering a soul and quietly surrounded it with the netting, 
while three of our number kept watch. The land all round was 
covered with gorse, bracken, and bent grass which we intended 
to drive as soon as we had the netting fixed, at which job I was 
helping, when suddenly one of the watchers gave a whistle which 
we knew meant danger, and before we could look round, 
Smithson and about a dozen keepers and watchers were on us. 
Then began as tough a job as one could wish to have, I received 
a blow on the top of my head that sent me down like a stone, 
but I was up in a minute and laid about me for all I was v/orth 
with my stick. I soon had two men down, and looked round to 
see how it fared with my comrades, when I saw * Red Jock ' with 
a huge stone poised over his head standing over Smithson who 
was lying stretched on the ground. '* For God's sake don't," I 
roared to him, but too late, the stone came down a fearful crash on 
Smithson's head, he rolled over on his side with a horrible groan. 
At the sight of this I turned and ran as fast as my legs could 
carry me. I crashed through hedges^ over ploughed fields, 
hardly knowing where I was making for ; at last I began to get 
breathless and stopped to look round, when through the last 
hedge I had come through, rushed a man in hot pursuit of me. 
Off I started again as best I could and soon found I was making 
straight for the river. I reached the bank and without hesitating 
a moment plunged in and struck out for the opposite shore, 
which I reached in safety, but felt I couldn't go another yard. 
I heard a heavy splash, and turning round saw my pursuer half- 
way across the river. What should I do ? If I was caught it 
would go hard with me, and most likely break the heart of my 
poor old mother. 

* Well, sir, the devil seemed to get into me for the moment, 
I picked up a huge boulder with both hands, and stood up on the 
somewhat steep bank and yelled out to my pursuer, "If you 
touch the bank I'll brain you ! " At these words he dived and 
came up quite close to me, and the moon shining out bright and 
clear at that moment, I recognised young Jimmy McFarlane, 
the under-keeper who had warned me about poaching. I threw 
the stone down at my feet, and called out, " Give me your hand, 
Jimmy, you're a real good plucked un ! " 

•I pulled him out of the water, and said, "You can take me, 
Jimmy, I will go quietly." Jimmy shook himself and sat down 
on the bank, and looked at me for a long time in silence. At 
last he remarked, " This is a queer business, Anderson ; you might 
have got clean off if you had used that stone, as I don't think 
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you were spotted amongst the others ; you have done me a good 
turn this time, and I won't be hard on you. I will tell you %vh 
I will do; if you swear on your oath that you wiJI nev 
poach again, I will go back and make out that you ^ot cleaijl 
off. Yoa arc not the sort to be mixed up with that lot" 
"Here's my hand on it^ Jimmy/* I exclaimed, "Nev^er agalu 
will I poach on this earth/* M 

'To make a long story short, sir, poor Smithson died from ■ 
his terrible wound, and " Red Jock " paid the penalty, and the 
rest of the gang eventually disappeared. Jimmy McFarJane 
succeeded Smithson as head-keeper and one day I was more 
than surprised when he called on me and asked if I would care 
to take a place as keeper under him* A regular case of setting 
a thief to catch a thief! I readily agreed, and made the old 
mother see that it was an advantage to me, and would keepmc 
out of harm's way* f 

* All this happened many years ago, sir, as I have been 
head -keeper here for nigh on thirteen years, and I may say I 
have cleared this part of the country pretty well of poachers 
with the exception of that blackguard McAra ; but I will nail him 
yet, as he not only poaches his master's game but mine also!' 

'Well, John,* I remarked, 'you have told me a most 
interesting yarn. I have always heard that an old poacher makes 
the best keeper, and now \ know it I * 




SENSATIONAL CRICKET IN 1S96, 

By SOMERVILLE GiBNEV. 

In one respect the cricket season of 1896 has closely 
resembled its immediate predecessor. The weather 
has been very similar. In the early portion we had 
fine, hot, cloudless days, when batsmen h'terally 
laughed at the efforts of the bowlers, and piled up century after 
century as if nothing would stop them ; then in August 
came the change, and the laugh was the other side, and vciy 
often the batsmen did little more than form a procession from 
the pavilion to the wickets and back again. The bowleis' 
chance had come, and they took full advantage of it. After all 
this was only right and fair, though, from a bowler*s point of 
view, the change should have come a little eariien Taken mi 
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the whole, 1896 must be set down as a more than average dry 
season, and therefore the doings of J. T. Hearne with the ball 
stand out the more prominently. In first-class cricket he bowled 
1 90 1 overs, 793 maidens for 3606 runs and 243 wickets, giving 
him an average of 14*204 per wicket. Richardson took two 
more wickets, but his average was 16*24. Both these men may 
well feel content with the result of their labours. 

The past season will be chiefly remembered for three things : 
the visit of the Australian team> who, though they were beaten 
in the rubber with England, yet maintained their superiority over 
every county ; the fall of the old champion county, Surrey, and 
the rise to premier position of Yorkshire — a result arrived at by 
consistent good all-round play ; and the doings of the Indian, 
Prince Ranjitsinhji, of which more anon. And, besides these, 
there were several * sensations ' which will not quickly fade from 
the memory of lovers of England's game. 

The weeks most prolific in centuries are, curiously enough, 
with one exception, those towards the end of the months. That 
finishing May saw 43, that finishing June 34, the last whole week 
in July is answerable for 48, while the last really fine week 
ending 8th August gives 41. As a guide to the proportion of 
big innings (following my plan in former years), I have noted 
206 innings of over 300, 5 1 of over 400, 18 of over 500, 4 of over 
600, o of over 700, and i of over 800 ; and as we are now at the 
top of the tree, let us commence with that innings, and then 
glance at some of the other big scores. 

It was early in the season — 7th, 8th, 9th May — ^when York- 
shire went to the wickets, and in spite of all Warwickshire could 
do for 10 hours and 50 minutes, piled up 887 (F. S.Jackson 117, 
Wainwright 126, Peel 210 not out. Lord Hawke 166). This is 
the record in first-class cricket, the previous best being the 
Australians' 843 v, Cambridge Past and Present, in 1893. Peel 
took ^\ hours making his runs. A little later — 2Sth, 26th, 27th 
May — Gloucestershire made 463 (Grace 243 not out, E. L 
Thomas 109), Sussex answered with 243 only, but following on 
they made 420 for 4 wickets (Bean 113, Marlow 108, Ranjitsinhji 
114 not out). And on two of the above days Warwickshire 
made 544 for 5 wickets (W. G. Quaife 228, H. W. Bambridge lOO) 
against the 108 and 185 of Staffordshire. On 28th, 29th, 30th 
May there were a good many runs scored in the Somerset 
and Sussex match. Somerset made 424 (S. M. J. Woods 158 
not out), Sussex 217, and following on 525 for 4 wickets 
(Murdoch 144, Ranjitsinhji 107, W. Newman 201 not out). 
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Somerset 122 for 7 wickets* In this last innings half the side^ 
was out in 25 minutes, Tate's analysis reading 4 overs, 3 balls^A 
1 maiden, 9 runs, 5 wickets* Then L. Falalret and Robinson ^\ 
kept up their wickets for nearly two hours, and saved the game 
for Somerset On iSth, rgth, 20th June, Yorkshire made 
660 (J. T. Brown rji. Hurst 107, including 2 sixes) ag:ainst 
Leicestershire, every one getting into double figures ; and on 
22nd, 23rd, 24th June, Cambridge 'Varsity made 5 14 (R Mitchell 
Tio) against the 129 and 249 of Sussex, Cambridge again ^td 
a big thing in their match with M.C.C, ©n 25th, 26th, 27th June. 
M.C.C. 134, Cambridge 1 1 1 ; M.C.C, 4S3 (Carpenter 161), leaWng^ 
Cambridge to get 507 to win, and this they did in 6§ hours 
(Marriott 146 not out, N, F. Druce 146). This is the first tiirie 
such a thing has been accomplished, all former efibits to score 
even 400 to win have failed. Another * sensation * happened In 
this match in the first innings of Cambridge, A, Trott was mk 
bowling, and hit Marriott on the jaw with a bumping ball ;. B 
thereupon the M.C*C. Secretary came out and induced Mr. 
Hulls — the MX.C. Captain^to take him ofl^ there and then. 
M.CX-, however, took their revenge on Oxford directly after- 
wards on 29th, 30th May, when they made 5 S3 for 7 wickets 
(W. G. Druce i<x>) against the 251 and 223 of Oxford. Somer- 
set hit up 519 (L Palairet 292) against Hampshire on 9th, fotb, 
nth July; and on 13th, 14th, L5th, the Australians made 584 
against the d^y and 180 of Leicestershire; while on 20th, 21st, 
22nd they made 6^5 (Trott 141, Donnan 167, Hill 130) against 
Derbyshire's 292 and 61 for 2 wickets. In their match against 
Surrey on 27th, 2Sth, 29th, though they had 4 wickets down for 
63, they made 367. Gregory hit a 9 (4 for an overthrow) and 
Hill who made irS not out, an S (2 for an overthrow)* In the 
Sussex and Somerset match on 6th. 7th, Sth August, the former 
knocked up 557 (Killick 191), the latter 476 for 6 wickets (L 
Palairet 154, R. Palairet 156)^ — T035 for 16 wickets \ 

In matches outside the first-class limits there has also been 
some tall scoring, as witness R, S, Lucas playing for Teddington 
V, Kensington Park on 1 6th May^ when he made 280 not out, 
which gave him an average of 518 for once out during three 
Saturdays. On 29th, 30th May, Grange made 590 against the 
240 and 4S for 4 wickets of Mr. C* Bewick's eleven. And on 
30th, Rcigate Priory made 4^1 for 2 wickets against Horsley*s 
215, F, J. Nightingale scoring 125, and George Lohmann 251 
not out. This was Lohmann 's debut in England this season* to 
the Zingari v. Gieen Jackets match on 14th, rsth July, tite 
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former made 437 (Lord G. Scott 105), answered by the latter 
with 619 for 9 wickets (D. H. Blundell 178, Prince Christian 
Victor 105), and on 24th and 25th of same month, the Hampshire 
Rovers made 609 for 6 wickets (Rev. A. L. Porter 210, J. Dean 
102) against the 240 and 113 for 4 wickets of United Service, 

And now we've had enough of big scores for a time, and will 
take a glance at the other side of the picture. On 18th, 19th,. 
20th May, an English eleven cut a sorry figure against the 
Australians, when in their second innings they could only make 
39, and on the same date M.C.C. only made 41 in their first 
innings against Essex. In the first of the matches between 
England and Australia, the latter's first innings only produced 
53 ; England madd 292, and then Australia by grand play ran 
up 347 (Trott and Gregory both making centuries), England 
replying with 11 1 ; won by 6 wickets. On 9th, loth, nth July,. 
Surrey only made 94 in their first innings v. Sussex, who beat 
them, and on 23rd, 24th, 25th, they made 48 against Kent's 
161. In the third match between England and Australia on 
loth, nth, 1 2th August, in the second innings of the latter 7 
wickets were down for 14, and the total of the side was 44. This 
is the smallest total ever made by a side in a representative 
match. On 20th, 21st, 22nd, in the Gloucester and Australian 
match, the formed scored 133 and 17 to the latter's 204. On the 
last day, 10 Gloucestershire wickets fell for 14. At one time it 
looked as if that county would beat the record small score in 
first-class cricket, viz., Oxford 'Varsity's 12 in 1877. Trumble 
took 6 wickets for 8 runs, and M'Kibbin 4 wickets for 7 runs* 
Gloucestershire's score is the lowest total ever made by an 
English eleven against an Australian one, the next lowest being 
M.C.C.'s 19 in 1878. On 27th, 28th, 29th August, Lancashire 
only totalled 62, and 28 against them. In this match M'Kibbin 
took 8 wickets for 11. When M.C.C. played Burghley Park on 
31st July and ist August, the former, with two men absent, 
only made 9, and yet they won, for in their second innings they 
made 276, while Burghley Park only made 122 and 132. Here's 
a sensation in the way of small scores which I have taken from 
the Morning Post o{ loth August. The Selhurst Excelsior Club- 
got the West Anerley Wanderers out for o ; when the Selhurst 
Excelsior went in the first ball was hit to the boundary for 4. 
The innings was thereupon closed, and the Wanderers were all 
dismissed a second time, but for 3 runs. The match was there- 
fore won in one hit, without a wicket being lost. 

Some big things have been done with the ball during the 
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past season besides those already mentioned* In Australtans r 
Oxford 'Varsity on ist, and, 3rd June, in second innings of 
latter, Trumble took 6 wickets for 17, and in their match against 
Yorks, on 29th, 30th June, in second innings of latter, M'Kibbln 
bowled 13 overs, 6 maidens, 23 runs, 7 %vickets,and I might men- 
tion many others in first-class cricket. When Wad ham Colleg^e 
played Malvern College, on i6th May, O. W, Wright, for latter, 
took all 10 wickets for 45, Frivett playing for Chipstead '£•', 
Horley on 27th Jnne, took 7 wickets for 5 runs, 5 clean bowled- 

When Notts played the Australians on ^sth, 26th, 37th June, 
in the second innings of latter, Pike at the wicket caught 6_ 

There have been some remarkably close finishes, among theni 
being the Yorks and Lanc/s match on 4th, 5th, 6th May, when the 
former won by 2 wickets, and on 28th, 29th, 30th of same month, 
Oxford 'Varsity beat Surrey (their first defeat) by 23. Still closer 
was the MX.C* and Kent match on 8th and 9th June, when the 
latter won by 2. On 25th, 26thj 27th June, Sussex played Oxford 
University ; in the last innings Sussex had to make 399 in 3| 
hours to win. In 1 1 hours they got 1 50, and then working liarder 
than ever, found, when time was called, they still had 4 wickets 
in hand, and only required 10 runs. Ranjitsinhji made 171 not 
out Had Killick not been left-handed, and so not caused the 
field to change constantly, they would have won. Oxford played 
true sportsmanlike cricket^ throwing away no time in crossing over. 
On 27th June, Streatham played a tie with Reigate Hill; when 
the former*s 9th wicket fell, 5 runs w^ere wanted to win, Kerr 
hit a ball, and ran 5, but the umpire called *one short,' the next 
ball got a wicket; scores 177 each. In Gentlemen v. Players 
on 6th, 7th, 8th J uly, the former won by i wickeL This match has 
often been a very close one. In 1883 it resuUed in a tie ; in 18S7, 
at Lords, G. F. Grace and W. S. Paterson, the two last wickets, 
had to make 46 to win, and this they succeeded in doing ; in iSSi, 
at the Oval, the Gents, won by 2 wickets ; and \n die same year 
at Brighton, Players won by i run ; in 1SS8, at Lords, Gents* 
won by 3 runs. On the same dates Lancashire beat Notts in one 
inning, but only captured the last wicket 2 minutes before time. 
On 17th, iSth, 19th August, Kent beat Gloucester by 25 runs. 

Prince Ranjitsinhji^ as my readers are all well aware, has 
been the idol of the cricket grounds during the past season ; his 
doings have been exceptional, and he closely approached the 
veteran Grace in his best yearp Perhaps his greatest feat w as in the 
Sussex and Yorkshire match on 20th, 21 st^ 22nd August, when the 
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former made 407, and the latter 191 and 260 for 2 wickets. In 
this match he made 100 and 125 not out on the same day, the 
22nd, for though he went in on the 21st he did not score a 
run that evening. During his first innings he made 100 out of 
the 132 scored, and during his second, 125 out of the 199 scored 
while he was in. This was his third century in two following 
matches, and his aggregate for the week was 430. During the 
season he made 7 centuries for his county. While mentioning 
the Prince, it would be unfair not to notice Grace's wonderful 
301 for Gloucestershire v. Sussex on 3rd, 4th, sth August. It is 
thirty years since he made his first century in a big match, 
scoring 224 not out, for England v, Surrey at Oval, in 1866, when 
he was only 18. This is the record individual score in first-class 
cricket this season. Scores: Gloucestershire 551, Sussex 250 
and 178. The match was won with only 15 minutes to spare. 
And now let us jot down some veritable * sensations* I 
have observed during the season. On nth, 12th, 13th May, in the 
Surrey and Sussex match, Abel scored 231, making his third 
consecutive century in county cricket, the aggregate for his 
first 3 innings being 521. On the same dates, in the Somerset 
and Yorks match, S. M. J. Woods in one over of Hirst's hit 
him for 6, 4, 2, and 3. Somerset's first 5 wickets when playing 
Surrey on ist, 2nd, 3rd June, fell for 7 runs, and on 4th May, 
when A. J. Tweedie was bowling for North Devon v, Devon County 
School, he struck a bird on the wing and killed it. In the M.C.C. 
and Ground v. Australians, on nth, 12th, 13th June, Atterwell 
and Heame started bowling, but when 18 had been scored, 
Grace put on Pougher, and he took the 5 remaining wickets 
for o. The score was, J. J. Kelly 8, Graham 4, Trott 6, the rest o. 
In Surrey's first innings v. Leicestershire on isth, i6th, 17th June, 
Woodcock was allowed a 6th ball by mistake, and off it Abel was 
caught. On i8th, 19th June, Surrey sustained their first defeat in 
county cricket at the hands of Lancashire ; Abel made his 
1000 runs in the second innings ; and on the same date Sussex 
won their first match, beating Kent, and Ranjitsinhji made his 
1000, 1 hour 20 minutes after Abel. On 25th, 26th, 27th,Storer 
made 100 and 100 not out, for Derbyshire v, Yorks, and on 2nd, 
3rd, 4th July, in the return match, he made his 4th century in 8 
days. It was not until 6th, 7th, 8th of July, that Kent won their 
first victory, making 41 8 against the 233 and 169 of Sussex. On 
9th, loth, I ith July, in Australia v. Players of England, Trott was 
thrown out by J. T. Hearne, but no one appealed, and he con- 
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tinued his innings. On 3rd August the Robinson family playrd 
their annual match t/. Flax Bourton ; and on 17th, rSth, 19th 
August, in Surrey's first innings v. Australians^ Key hit a ball for i. 
An overthrow for i followed, followed by two more overthrows for 
I each J so that the original hits for i mounted up to a 4. The 
mcidents in the Oxford and Cambridge match on 2nd, 3rd, 4th 
July, is so well known, that it need not be referred to ; but it was 
curious that G. O. Smith, who only just scraped into the Oxfoixi 
team as eleventh man, should make 1 32. The Eton and Win- 
chester match on 26th, 27th J une, was won by the latter by 8 
wicketSj and though Eton won the tossj they put their opponents 
in. In Eton and Harrow on loth, ilth July, for the former 
Pilkington scored lor, and Bosanquet 120; the only other 
instance of two centuries in an innings in this match was in 
1885, when A. K, Watson and E. Crawley accomplished the feat 
This year the result was a draw, the third in succession. And 
now for a sensation to call * over 'on. I take it from the Memimg 
Post of 27th July* Mr. V# F* S, Crawford, a school boy^ who on 
the strength of a tremendous innings at the beginning of the 
season found himself among the Surrey Colts, played for Whitclift 
Grammar School %k St* Duns t an s Lodge, Croydon. His score 
was 1 10, 30 of which he made in one over ! hitting 3 balls for 4 
each, and 3 (one was a no bail) for 6 each. He afterwards bowled 
4 men in one over. 



THE PARSON'S LITTLE DINNER. 

A Reminiscence of tht-: Brocklesbv, 

By Brentincby, 
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[N the Brocklesby Country a parson dwells, 

Who can show you tht way o*er the Lincoln fells; 
As a judge of a horse, or judge of a hound, 
Vou will scarce iind his equal the country round 
Call him Innocent Meekl)\ for thafs a name 
That will tell no secrets, but all the same 
There are more than one in the Yarboro* lot 
IrVho without any aid can my hero spot. 
These Brocklesby Boys will remember a mare, 
The object of Innocent's tenderest care , 
He bred her and trained hen it went to his heart 
When obliged with his bonny bay mare to part: 
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But the money was wanted, the steed was sold 

With a warranty, * Sound and five years old,* 

To a Manchester dealer of Yorkshire breed. 

Who can horses supply from the veriest weed 

To a hunter well up to the Ranksboro' line, 

Or a slap at that teazer 'The Whissendine.' 

Now an agent had acted as 'go-between,* 

So the dealer had never our parson seen. 

Ere a week had passed over the postman came 

With a letter describing the mare as lame, 

And demanding 'return,* as the bay was found 

In a number of points to be far from sound; 

But if Meekly preferred he should keep the mare, 

He must down with a hundred to make things square. 

Our hero responded, and pleading for grace. 

Said he*d make up his mind within three days' space. 



When the dealer came down to his yard next day: 

He looked mightily pleased, for the parson's bay 

Seemed as good as a hundred and sixty dear, 

Twas the best transaction he'd had for a year. 

As the noontide drew nigh his deputy sent 

To announce that a green-looking parson gent, 

With a trio of friends, wished to go the round. 

Who would give a good figure for something sound. 

They were soon on the stroll through the spacious mews. 

But the clerical gent could see nought but screws. 

So he simply said, ' I must wish you good mom, 

For I'm wanting a mount to follow the Quorn.' 

*A11 right,' said the dealer; 'the figure is high. 

If you'll go two-fifty to suit you I'll try.' 

* It's no question at all of how much I pay.' 

* Right you are, sir.' ' One of you 1 Bring out the bay ! ' 
'That's better,' said Clericus, viewing her round. 

'Will you clap on a saddle? Sure she is sound?' 
TU warrant her sound, sir, in plain black and white? 
But she's fresh, sir ; your friend will need to sit tight' 
TU ride her myself.' See the Yorkshireman stare 
As the parson jtmips up and canters the mare 
On right rein and left rein and over the gorse. 
Says he, 'Make out my warranty — ^that's my horse — 
Or rather my mare. Yes, that's properly signed. 
Now, firiend, I must give you a bit of my mind. 
If this letter you scan you'll scarce fail to see 
The statements can't fairly be said to agree. 
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* Done, by Jove ! * cries tlie dealer. * I freely confess. 
State your terms, sir, to keep the thing out of the press** 
'For my friends and myself^ sir, expenses you'll pay, 
And the bill for a dinner just over the way, 
WeVe invited as guests some twenty or more, 
But youll fail at your peril to pay the score ! * 




A BIT OF ROUGH SHOOTING IN DEVON. 

^j J.E. S. 

[ANTED, a few hundred acres of rough general shooting 
in Devon. Apply X,, London Hotel, Exmouth/ 

This was the advertisement which in August two 
years ago I put in the Devm and Exeter Daily Gasitti, 
My old friend and shooting comrade of former years, Joe Nailsby, 
had just returned from his regiment in India, and had written 
to me to look out for some decent, and not too expensive 
shooting, so that we might once agam have a tramp with the 
guns together in our dear old county. We had both gone 
through a long career in the East, and the prospect of soon 
being together again, and following the * brown birds' through 
stubble and turnips, after an interval of so many years, put us 
both on the tiptoe of eagerness and anticipation. 

The advertisement brought me several replies, but I fancied 
one above all the rest, which related to the shooting over a 
place not far from Manaton, on the border of Dartmoor. 
Years ago I knew this part of Devon well, and had the most 
pleasant reminiscences of it. The name of the farm was 
Hadden, and Mn J. Bence, the tenant in occupation, ofTered 
the shooting. Mr. Bence's orthography and cah'graphy could 
not, by his most partial admirer, be justly described as being of 
a high order of merit, but his letter seemed to have a genuine 
ring about it, and greatly impressed me in the writer's favour, 
an impression fully realised by my subsequent experience of 
him. The farm was said to be about 600 acres, of which 350 
were moorland. There was a fair sprinkling of partridges on 
it, and a good many rabbits. 1 1 appeared that the shooting of 
the previous season had been taken by a Colonel Larkham, 
who killed over lOO rabbits in a month, and who was, said the 
letter, * a mis^abul pore shot too/ 
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Joe and I both agreed that this sounded well, so we ran up by 
train to Bovey, and having hired a dog-cart from the Railway 
Hotel, drove to Hadden, some nine miles out, a delightful drive 
on that glorious August day through most magnificent scenery. 
On arriving there we found our correspondent expecting us, and at 
once went into conversation with him about the shooting. Mr. 
Bence was a shrewd and jolly-looking Dartmoor farmer, very 
straightforward in his manner, and with a merry twinkle in his 
eye, which showed that there was considerable humour beneath 
his rugged exterior. He told us that he did not wish to 
* extreme ' his acreage, the moorland part of his farm had never 
been surveyed, but he believed it to be at least 350 acres, and 
that there was any quantity of rabbits on it 

* Any hares ? ' No, he hadn't seen one on the farm for the 
last three years. 

* Any black game ? ' 

* WuU,' said he,' * there wuz a brood hatched up tha' higher 
side of the down, but whether they be there now, or else vlied 
out on to the moor, I can't tell 'ee.' 

As to partridges, he knew there were seven or eight * broods ' 
which * belonged to the varm,' to say nothing of other coveys 
which often came on to his ground from his neighbours' lands. 

The upshot of it all was, we were so taken with the house, the 
prospects of sport, the host himself, and the very reasonable 
terms which he proposed, that we closed with the bargain, and 
went away after telling him that we should be up there to shoot 
on September 8th. 

The morning of the 8th saw us with our guns and baggage 
making a start. It is a very cross-country bit of travelling 
from Exmouth. You first get on to Queen Street Station, 
Exeter, then cross over to St. David's Station. There you book 
to Bovey, having to change at Newton Abbot, and from Bovey 
you must take a trap. 

It was glorious weather, too hot if anything, as we and the 
dogs often found it during the next week after our arrival, but 
the countrj' looked beautiful, and the road, although hilly in 
some places, was upon the whole good, and we drove up to the 
farm-house in good time for half-past one o'clock lunch. We were 
not long over this meal, and then we took out the guns and my 
old setter * Bang,' a rather pottering old dog, but very staunch and 
reliable, and, accompanied by old Bence and a boy to carry cart- 
ridge and game-bag, started forth with * deadly thoughts intent' 
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Bence, who was rather lame^ came along with us on his pony 
to show us the bounds, and in a general way to give us any 
assistance he could, and he advised that we should firsttT>'a 
field of swedes which was not above 200 yards from the house. 

• Ban-^ • found the birds in the middle of the field, and Joe. 
^vho is a^clinking fine shot, whether at game or trapped pigeons, 
<.ot his right and left, but I regularly 'duflfed' my b.rd, the 
old cock of the covey, and. beyond knocking a feather out of 
him with the second barrel, seemed to do him very little injunr. 
\Vc next came to what is called in these parts a barley ' emsh^ 
that is to say, stubble, which having been reaped by hand, 
and having a lot of clover and weeds on it, made very good 
cover This field produced a covey of seven fine strong bird^ 
and again Joe scorced a right and left, and 1 also nailed my 
bird. At the end of the field a rabbit jumped up. which I 
stopped, and at the same moment a landrail got up, whidi. 
giving the easiest of shots, was promptly brought to bag. 

By the way, the rabbits on these farms are a great nuisance 
in partridge shooting. A dog is very apt to draw on them m 
or near the hedgerows, and unless one has, as we had. a very 
knowing dog, he will constantly cause disappointment by draw- 
ing on rabbit-scent instead of seeking his legitimate game. 1 ^ 
cultivated portion of the farm consisted of about 200 acres, and 
this we shot first thoroughly before trying the moor, or. as it is 
always spoken of in these parts, the 'down." By the time « 
had finished the fields we had seven brace of partridges, a couple ol 
rabbits, and a landrail in the bag. and then we made for the ' do.m 
It now became apparent why Mr, Bence had availed himself 
of his pony The 'down' was uncommonly 'up and down in 
its character, and a stiffer pull against the collar tlian it was up 
some of the slopes, particularly on a blazing September after- 
noon, it would be difficult to find. 

The natural features of this part of Dartmoor are undulatmg 
slopes covered with bracken and furze, in many places above your 
middle and huge boulders of rock plentifully interspersed among 
it This makes the walking very bad in many places, and our 
landlord was of the greatest use to us in shewing us which way 
to shape our course to avoid these awkward spots. 

He directed us up one side of a steep hill to a very cunaus 
feature in the landscape which is locally known as ' Bowermanj 
Nose' It S said to be an old Druidical remain, and certainly 
looks like the work of men's hands. It consists of about l«J 
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huge boulders piled one on top of another to the height of some 
sixty or seventy feet, forming a monstrous pillar. Who * Bow- 
erman ' was, or which particular part of this pile is supposed 
to resemble his nasal organ, nobody could tell us. The only 
information concerning the origin of the name, *Bowerman's 
Nose,' which we could gather being, it was * never knawed to 
be called no thin' else,' 

However, what was much more interesting to us — for it must 
be admitted that Joe and lean boast of little antiquarian taste — old 
Bence was certain that * a vine brood of patteridges belonged up 
there;' so following his instructions we at once proceeded to beat 
the ground about the * Nose,' Bence remaining in a convenient 
place to mark the birds. After some difficulty we found them, and 
a grand covey of about sixteen birds got up, of which we 
accounted for a leash. It was no easy matter gathering them, 
owing to the thickness of the bracken and the rocks, in fact, 
during our fortnight's shooting, several brace of 'runners' were 
lost from this cause. 

The remainder of the covey was pretty well marked, and we 
had some nice shooting at single birds, nearly every one of 
which was knocked over, for the cover was so thick that we 
always got close shots, which were well nigh certainties. The 
difficulty often was to get the birds to rise, for they would run a 
long way before the dog, as young partridges often will do in very 
thick stuff, especially at the commencement of the season, and 
owing to the dog being constantly bothered with the scent of 
rabbits, which were all over the place, it was not easy to flush them. 

We had no time that day to try more than half the moor, 
but we were satisfied that our landlord had considerably under- 
-estimated the number of partridges on the ground, and at six 
o'clock we had a very pretty bag of eleven and a half brace of 
birds and some four couple of rabbits. 

Just at the end of the day we walked through the same 
field of swedes which we had tried first of all, and somewhat to 
our surprise, it being so late in the day, we found a covey of 
^Dirds in it We each dropped a bird, but mine was a * runner ' 
and we could not find it. The dog seemed to draw on it 
towards the lower part of the field, but could make nothing of it, 
so we went out at the lower end and proceeded to the farm- 
house, which was only some 150 yards distant, and on enter- 
ing the yard there was a partridge, evidently my bird, lying 
dead on the ground not ten yards from the back door. It was 
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a rather curious thing, the bird must have run until lie fcH 
dead, his wing %vas broken, but his legs were unhurt^ Old 
Bcnce remarked that ' it ztmmed as if a knawed the U'ay %^ 
the larder/ 

We were very well satisfied with our day*s sport, and after 
dining on a duck such as is only to be got at a farm hotise, we 
sent for Be nee to have a snnoke and chat about the next day's 
campaign. We got a lot more information about the shooting, \ 
for our host was a most communicative and genial g-ood fellow. , 
He said that early in October a good many woodcock pitched 
on the down, but seldom remained there much after the end of 
that month — this, by the way, we subsequently found to be 
quite correct — but that snipe were never numerous. We re- , 
marked what an extraordinary^ thing it was that there were no * 
hares about* Ten years ago, according to Bence, hares were dS 
plentiful as rabbits, if not more so/ in this part of the coiinti>s 
now, the few packs of harriers which arc kept have a great 
difficulty in finding a hare at alK 

After an hour or so talking about these and similar topics, we 
prepared to turn into bed As I was getting my candle in the 
hall, the young woman who had waited upon us at dinner passed, 
and \vished me good night. I asked her if there was a lavatory 
up-stairs : she said, * A what, zur ? ' I repeated, * A lavatoiy/ 
' Well no/ said the girl» evidently not having the faintest idea of 
what I meant * I don't think there be, zur, but perhaps if you 
was to teU veyther. he'd get'ee one to-morrow, xur/ ThLs was too 
much for that rascal Joe, who burst out laughing boisterously 
from the top of the stairs, and the girl went away wondering no 
doubt where the joke came in. Flowerj- language is thrown 
away on these simple-minded children of nature* 

Next morning we tried over our beat of yesterday, and found 
a nice sprinkling of birds, but I was shooting a little loosely, and 
did not contribute my share to the bag. After doing the old 
beat, we tried another part of the down, and presently oW 
' Bang' came to a set : up got, about thirty yards off, a big bird 
which, the sun being rather in my eyes, I mistook for a black 
cock, Down he came with a *bump,' and then I discovered 
that he was [hc^rresco nferens !) an old cock pheasant wiilwut his 
iaii ! Presently we came upon a lot more, fine strong young 
birds ; of course they were all allowed to go ; had it only been 
the 1 st of October, we might easily have bagged three brace of 
them. Rabbits were verj^ plentiful in this part of the down, and 
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as there was not quite so much cover as on the other side we 
could occasionally get snaps at them. 

The bag at the end of a hard day's tramp was seven brace of 
partridges, eleven rabbits, and the old cock pheasant entered in 
the game-book as an * owl/ We shot pretty nearly every day, 
though we took a bye day or two to have a glorious walk over 
the moor to some spot of interest, or to get some remarkably fine 
view, and thus, with fine weather, though trying to man and dog,, 
and capital health and spirits, we had a most enjoyable time of it. 

The bags were nothing remarkable it is true, but there was 
always enough shooting to make the tramp with the gun 
interesting, and when the day's work was done there was 
generally a convivial evening in which old Bence, or his eldest 
son *Gearge,' proved capital company. The latter was not a 
little proud of his abilities in the singing line, and when brought 
out far enough with a drop of Scotch whisky would give us a 
song or two. One ditty in particular, setting forth the delights 
of the bucolic life, pleased us amazingly. Young * Gearge ' told 
us that he had * heerd *un virst up to Exeter.' The refrain went> 
as near as I can remember, as follows : — 

* Oh, yew can't think how delightful it is 
When the gun goes bang and the shot goes whizz 
At the patteridges and pheasant^s. 

So hurrah for the life of a varmer ! ' 

There was a very comfortable little * public* in the neighbour- 
hood where the * Burton * was particularly good, and we used 
to patronize it a good deal of an evening, and obtained a great 
deal of useful and amusing information from the natives of the 
place. This part of Devon is the great centre of the 
wrestling art ; near here the great Abraham Cann, champion 
wrestler of England in his day, was born, lived, and I believe died. 
The Cann family are still as numerous about Moreton Hamp- 
stead, Lustleigh, and the other towns near the moor, as * the 
sand which is by the seashore.' In one of the inns at Moreton 
Hampstead is a plaster-of-Paris cast of the arm of the mighty 
Abraham, representing his huge fist tearing a piece of cloth out 
of a wrestling jacket; the wrist is very flat and broad, and Joe 
obtained considerable respect from the habitues of the bar- 
parlour by being able to grip it, making his thumb and middle 
finger meet round the wrist-bone, a f^a^ which it would seem is 
looked upon as little short of marve^Qus. 

In our little * pub.' near Haddet\ ^ Vvtaxd one or two capital 
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stones, one in particular is worth relating. As may besupp 
the conversation very often turned upon shooting, and there 1 
always some old man who had a wonderful yarn about the 
multitude of hares which used to exist in the old days, or tlie 
prevalence of snipe and woodcock. 

Speaking of woodcock one night, one of the company, the 
village blacksmith, a great character in the place, said, ' Yoa 
haven*t heerd that story about the cock which old Bob Cummins 
over there tells, have 'ee, zur? Tell *un that story, Bob, about 
Dick Pile and the cock,' The individual addressed, a withered 
little n]d man who had evidently been working at hedging all 
■day, muttered something inaudible, and remained calmly smok- 
ing and sipping his beer, without complying with the request 
made of him, until our curiosity was raised to a feverish 
height. 

At length under the soothing influence of a fresh quart whidi 
we ordered for him. he relaxed his dignity and gave us the 
following remarkable anecdote. After a pull at his beer, he said 
* I didn't zee it myself, so I can't tell 'ee whether it be true 1 
whether it be a lie, but it's what Dick Pile have often told me" 
There was him and liis brother Ben — vine shots they wu2> zuic 
t;nough — they used to be up here to Morley, but theyVe left fl 
now fifteen years agone. Well, they wuz out shuttin* one day, 
and Dick pretty near vinished all his shot : it was all cap-guns 
then, none of these yer birch-loaders ye know. Well, he hadnt 
got but about half a load left, so what does he du but put a 
nail which he had in his pocket in along with the shot and rams 
'un down. Not very long afterwards up gets a *oodcock from 
under tJie hedge, and Dick he pulls to 'un> Well, he didn't za^ 
'un vail nor yet he didn't zee *un vly away. Well, he and Ben 
they looks aroun' for a long time, but couldn't zee nothing of 
'un anywhere. Last of all Dick says to Ben, ** Rin up and brinf 
the old bitch, and if 'cr can't vind *un nobody can*t vind *un,'* 
So Ben goes back to the house, and brings the old bitch — old 
" Sally," I mind her well — and she tries all about for a bit, a^B 
at last she stops and stares right up into an ellum tree in llie 
hedge. Dick and Ben they both looks up but couldn't 
nothin' at first, but afterwards they looks again, and there 
the *oodcock, as dead as a herrin*, nmiai rigki^up aginthti 
with the nail which Dick had put in his gun/ 

The narration of this singular incident in woodcock shooting 
caused a considerable amount of satirical laughter, but old Boo 
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heard it all unmoved, merely remarking once more that he had 
not seen it himself but merely told the tale as it was told to him. 
Perhaps the most enjoyable part of this rough shooting about 
Dartmoor was the rabbit-shooting. We sometimes gave the 
setter a rest, and took out a capital spaniel called Dash, and 
a clever little terrier belonging to Bence. The dogs had na 
difficulty in finding rabbits on the down, it was one incessant 

* yap,' * yap * all the time, but hardly one rabbit in every ten 
found was fiied at, owing to the thickness of the bracken and 
furze. Still we often managed to pick up seven or eight couples 
of * bunnies * in the course of the day's shooting, and always 
came across birds as well. The ferreting on these downs is 
grand sport in winter : it was rather too early to do much with 
it in September, but we tried it among the rocks, on the part of 
the down where the undergrowth was least abundant, with some 
success. It was most sensational shooting. We each stood on 
the top of a huge rock looking down a sheer drop of very often 
as much as 60 or 70 feet. The ferrets, five in number^ 
were put into the crevices of the rocks beneath us, and the 
rabbits came slipping out in all directions, giving a snap-shot as 
they crossed a couple of yards or so of space between the rocks. 
Our best bag to ferrets was 1 2 couples of rabbits ; but we had ta 
relinquish the sport as we lost a ferret, and sometimes two, every 
time we tried it, and we considered that it was not quite worth 
losing ten shillings worth of ferrets a day for. 

At the end of a fortnight's shooting our bag amounted to 44 
brace of partridges, 124 rabbits, and about a dozen head of 

* various,* including the * owl,' some pigeons and landrails ; and, 
'thoroughly satisfied with our sport, and the way we had fared 
generally, with improved livers, restrung muscles, renewed 
appetites, and refreshed spirits, we bade farewell to this lovely 
part of Devon for a time, resolving to visit it later on for the 
autumn shooting. 

The cost of a shooting such as this is very little, and for 
lovers of the gun of slender means like ourselves, very suitable. 
As a rule 6d, per acre is zfair price to pay ; of course, where 
there are a few pheasants, or where the rabbits represent an extra- 
ordinarily high value, the rent demanded will be greater, but as 
a general thing from 6d, to 9^. an acre will 'get good general 
shooting in Devon. 

In many places bordering Dartmoor a pretty little bit of 
partridge shooting of 300 or 400 acres may be had at the above 
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rate : many of the tenant farmers have the right of letting' 
game-shooting provided for in their deed of lease, and the 
conditions they make are, that the lessee of the shooting 

reside in the farm-house during the time he is shooting* \ 
attendance free, but of course having his housekeeping req.. 
such as pouhry, milk, cggs^ &c., from the farm. Residf 
the shooting there is, in September, some pretty ily-iishing tit 
the Teign and the Bovey. Tickets for these rivers ean 
obtained at Moreton Hampstead and Bovey Tracey, and th^ 
many places of interest on Dartmoor and its envirous^ are 
attractions to pedestrians or equestrians who perhaps may 
care much about sport. 

One thing is certain, no sportsman nor tourist wtU re 
taking a fortnight*s holiday in September in this part of what 
sometimes called the most beautiful county in England. 




A FRIENDLY FOG. 

By Finch Mason, 

THEN a few years ago— shortly after my marriaige,^ 
fact — I gave out publicly that if there vt'as 
particular * turn ' (to use a music-hall expression) fll] 
the variety entertainment provided by that most 
erratic of public caterers, the ' Clerk of the Weather/ I gave 
preference to over another, it was a fog, the amount of — what 
shall I call it — friendly vituperation ? — ^yes. that will do — I let 
myself in for, you will scarcely believe. Perhaps after alt vitti* 
peration is hardly the expression so much as pity. And Avhat» 
may I ask, is more annoying, maddening, indeed, than to be 
pitied ? And what a lot of it there is knocking about ! Jast 
for the fun of the thing, we'll imagine — purely in fun. re- 
member — that you are so frightfully hard up as to be nearly 
beside yourself, probably owing to that d d favourite or some- 
thing of that sort, and you meet your dear old friend Croesus in 
St Jimmy *s Street, and tell him so» Croesus, whom you used to 
call 'Greasus* at Eton — his male parent made his pile out of 
candles, a fact of which his merry schoolmates were well aware — 
immediately puts on his longest countenance, and proceeds to 
pity you, confound him ! He probably hasn't forgotten * Greasus,* 
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The candlemaker's offspring ain't a bad chap on the 
whole, and hell take you by the arm and march you into 
his club, in the fulness of his heart, and give you a brandy and 
soda to cheer you up, nay, possibly ask you to dinner as well, 
and if he perchance reads of your suicide in the Morning Post 
a morning or two after, may even take the trouble to attend 
your funeral if not otherwise engaged ; but as for offering to 
lend you the hundred or so you are so much in need of — no, 
thank you, not me^ George ! 

But to return to our fog. * Well,* said one friend, ' a chap 
who would like a fog must be " balmy on the crumpet/' ' * Poor, 
silly gentleman,' remarked another donkey, quoting the Baillie 
in * Les Cloches de Corneville.* * We must " humour " you, I see.' 

Another * friend ' sent me an insultipg valentine of his own 
composition, which ran thus : 

* None but a hog 
Would like a fog.' 

After that my ownest ownest own came to the rescue, bless 
her brave heart ! and averred (women never do things by halves) 
that she loved — yes, positively loved a fog. Then they gave us 
both up as a bad job, and for the future let me run loose. 
* There were a pair of us,' they said — a pair of fools they meant, 
no doubt, but that they kept to themselves. 

And now having nearly sent my readers to sleep by inform- 
ing them how fond the * predominant partner,' as my esteemed 
friend Nathaniel Gubbins would term my wife, and I are of 
a fog, I will endeavour to wake *em up again by telling them 
why I like that generally detested atmospheric visitation, and I 
can and will do so in very few words. We never desert old 
friends, my wife and I, and a fog — and a pretty thick one it 
was too — proved the best we ever had. There it is in a nutshell. 

' Exactly so,' I can fancy my now irritated readers exclaim ; 
' but the shell is no good to us, whatever it may be to you, so 
perhaps you will be kind enough to give us the kernel' And 
as the usually good-natured Mr. Fores chimes in with the un- 
kind remark that he does draw the line at lunatics, and that 
his hair is grey enough already, and he feels the gout coming 
on, and he wishes that I would give the Christian Globe or the 
War Cry a turn, what alternative have I but to lay bare the 
story hitherto hidden in my bosom — I believe that is the 
correct expression ; I usually call it chest myself, but no matter 
—of my love. 
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Never were two people, I really believe, in such a horrid 
state of love as Bella Martin and myself. Never bad two fond 
hearts a worse chance apparently of being skewered together 
(rather a common word skewer, but expressive) by Cupid'^ 
arrow than ours, thanks to the obstinac>% selfishness, arwi 
cupidity of Bella's papa» old Sam Martin, who, having set his 
heart upon >'Oung Bulbus, the eldest son of a Manchester 
mtlUonaire who had lately made a descent upon the county, 
for a son-in-law, went out of his way to place every obstade 
he could think of in our path, I really believe he would haxt 
shut ixKir Bella up altogether, were it not that in that case she 
and the obnoxious Bulbus would have no chance of coming 
together. 

The old tyrant, of course, could not prevent our meeting it 
dinner-parties, balls, and other county festivities, but Bella was 
strictly forbidden to dance with me on these occasions, and all 
I could do was to look on in agony, whilst she waltzed with 
Bulbus, and cast sympathetic glances at me over his shoulder. 
Once Bulbus let her down; he was a shocking dancer, and as 
clumsy as they make 'em, I rushed forward and picked up 
my property, and walked her off to the tea-room before papi 
had a chance of preventing it, and a delightful ten minutes was 
the result Old Martin was furious, and when shortly after 
young BulbuSj with a face as white as ashes, informed him that 
I had threatened to smash his (Bulbus's) skull in with a cham- 
pagne bottle if he dared to dance with Miss Martin again, 
his anger knew no bounds ; he was unsafe to approach, indeed^ 
for the rest of the evening. 

* You*ll have a touch of the gout, old boy, to-morrow, if 
you let your angry passions rise in that yeast-like manntrr, 
thought I to myself, as I watched Bella*s papa glaring at me 
across the room like a tiger. Well| this was a pretty state q\ 
things. Bella informed me (by letter) that she was gradually 
pining away, and that she had a sort of feeling that she wooJd 
not last long. I, too, was but a shadow of my former self, so 
much so, as to cause my friends to inquire if I was going into 
business on my own account as ' the living skeleton/ Getting 
desperate, I was busy turning over in my mind what was tiie 
best course to pursue, when Chance came to the rescue in a 
most unexpected manner, and accomplished in five minutes 
what it might have taken me years to bring off^ — if then* 

Old Martin, I am pleased to chronicle, had one good trait io 
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his character, and that was an ardent passion for fox-hunting> 
and no matter what the weather was, if the hounds were able 
to meet, there would be old Martin, and there would be Bella. 
Therefore, when one foggy morning, the Old Larkshire met at 
Cubbingion Cross Roads, though the day looked anything but 
promising, I was not the least astonished when, peering 
through the fog I made out the Squire and his daughter in 
conversation with — yes — my detested rival, young Bulbus. My 
mind was made up on the instant. I asked the huntsman what 
he thought of the day. His opinion was that if the fog didn't 
lift in the course of an hour it would get worse. As I had made 
up my mind to enlist the fog into my service, I need hardly say 
I at once offered up a prayer for the latter contingency. 

My supplication was answered. It did get worse. 

' Now's our time ; give your ** awful dad " the slip and follow 
me,* I whispered hastily in Bella's ear, as I sidled up alongside 
of her as the hounds were leaving Oakapple Wood. 

Dear girl ; she obeyed me without a moment's hesitation, and 
drawing her horse back, unseen by the Squire, who was just in 
front, deep in conversation with the Master, she followed me 
round the corner of the wood, and there we waited while the 
field moved up in the opposite direction. Oh, what a delightful 
tite-d'tite was ours! Our pent-up feelings were at last 
given a chance, of which they availed themselves, you may 
be sure. 

We must have spent the best part of an hour in that corner, 
and then it suddenly dawned upon us that it was not quite so 
warm as it might be. * One more .... That makes at least a 
thousand youVe had, sir ! murmured Bella, and then we started 
along the cart-path, myself in front, with the reins on my horse's 
neck, on the * go-as-you-please ' principle. We had negotiated 
successfully three fields, and had just entered the fourth, when a 
discordant noise in the further part of it made us pull up and 
listen. First of all I thought it was a cow ; next I came to the 
conclusion that it was some one being murdered ; and then 
Bella gave her opinion. 

* It's poor papa, I do believe ! ' she exclaimed. * Oh, what 
shall we do ? ' 

* Let him ** Bella " a bit more I should say, eh, Bella ? ' I 
suggested, making a little joke, for which my charmer rated me, 
as being unkind. 

* Well,' I rejoined, * we'll give papa five minutes more, and 
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then we'll go to the rescue, and see if we can't bring oflT a coup 
at the same time, 

'That makes quite fifteen hundred, and the five minutes 
must be up ! Oh, Frank,* exclaimed Bella, * do go to papa, he's 
shouted himself quite hoarse/ 

There was no doubt about it, the dear old gentieman's 
cries were gradually getting fainter and fainter, so bidding 
Bella stay where she was, and not to move until I returned, 
I went forward, still along the cart-path, to where the sounds 
came from. 

Sure enough there was old Martin, who, having missed his 
daughter, had turned back to look for her, and lost himself in 
the attempt His face> when I suddenly burst upon him, was a 
picture, the poor old gentleman being evidently in daubt is 
to how I should behave to him. His distress, how^ever, at bir 
daughter's disappearance overpowered every other feeling, ao^ 
calling me by my Christian name, he implored me, with tears in 
his eyes, to assist him to find hen 

*And my reward* sir?" I inquired, Ms it to be a case of 
" Treasure Trove," and I give up the find to the reigning govern- 
ment, or am 1 to keep the prize for myself? Because thit 
makes all the difference, you know/ 

*Only find her; mtfy find my poor lost darlings Frank;* 
whimpered the distracted Squire, and a// shall be yours t * 

I waited for no more^ but bidding him stay where he was for 
a few minutes, made tracks for Bella — my Bella, 

Five minutes later, and Bella was sobbing on her fatiief's 
shoulder. 

King Fog evidently feh that he had done enough for 
one day, for just at this juncture, he commenced to take him* 
self off, and whilst he was doing so> we three happy people 
proceeded to produce our sandwich boxes and holsters, and I 
don*t think I ever enjoyed a luncheon so much. Bella dcdar^ 
s/is never did, and my father-in-law has repeatedly told mc 
since that A^ never did, and — well, there you are, don't yoo 
know, 

'Vm sorry for poor young Bulbus,* said I casually* as WC 
were jogging home, casting a sly glance at the Squire as I 
spoke. 

'Sorry for him!* exclaimed Mr, Martin, *A fellow who 
professed to be fond of Bella there, and never so much as offerad 
to help her old father to go and search for her just nowl 1 
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never want to hear his confounded name again ! Damn young 
Hulbus, sir ! ' 

And now you know why my wife and I are such loyal 
subjects of His Majesty King Fog. 




NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 

ERY pleasantly and instructively does Fox Russell 
(who is, by the way, one of our contributors) dis- 
course on his pet themes — hunting and steeplechasing 
— in the recently published book. In Scarlet and Silk 
•(Bellairs & Co.) Under the former topic, foxhounds, staghounds, 
harriers, and draghounds come in for a gossipy and anecdotal 
talk, while steeplechasing and hurdleracing are treated with an 
-equal measure of amusing interest, and if some of the anecdotes 
in this eminently readable work should be remembered by those 
who are drifting into the * sere and yellow,* the present and coming 
race of sportsmen will enjoy them to the full, for they cannot 
know everything of the celebrities of the past thirty years, and 
they will learn by the perusal of this welcome volume that there 
were * giants in the land ' of sport before they were bom. The 
chapter on conditioning hunters is by no means the least inter- 
esting portion of the book. 

Far different in subject and treatment is a work from 

the same pen as the above, entitled The First Cruise of Three 

Middies. This will doubtless appeal — and that forcibly — to the 

rising generation of men, or at least to those whose tastes lie in the 

direction of adventure and sport, with the further excitement of 

soul-stirring descriptions of battle and bloodshed, and if (as is 

quite possible) they should surmise that when three middies are 

thrown together there will be no end of fun, frolic, and devilment 

both ashore and afloat, superadded to the moving events of a 

remarkable voyage, they will most assuredly not be disappointed, 

for, what with chasing and capturing slavers, fighting with 

savages, hairbreadth escapes from prisons and pirates, besides 

other thrilling episodes, the reader will come to the end of the 

•cruise of H. M. S. Bellerophon with a pleasurable feeling of 

satisfaction. The twenty illustrations by H. F. Rhodes that 

enrich the work possess more than average merit. Wells 

Gardner, Darton, & Co., are the publishers. 
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Another of ourcontrfbutors, Frank Aubrey, is responsibl 
for a work of thrilling interest called T/ie Devii T 
Dorado (Hutchinson 6* Co* J, which, according to the ai s. a 

botanical specimen to be unmistakably avoided hy any one — n^^*', 
ever>^ one — who is meditating landscape gardening. The romam 
is laid in British Guiana, and the mysterious mountain 
Roraima is the point of central interest The tree itself i» 
described as a vegetable octopus, and the following quotatfoia 
will give an insight into its character ; — 

* In order the better to observe the object that had so roused theiC 
curiosity, the two young men walked across the terrace and some dis- 
tance along the pier i and, when they had proceeded a little more th^ii 
half its length, one of the long-trailing branches — some of them ap|)^ari*d 
to be two hundred or three hundred feet in length — came up over tJie 
end of the pier, and, with a rustle, made its way swiftly towards them.. 
It was within two or three feet of where they stood looking at it, when 
the puma, with a loud growl, sprang forward and bit at it. Immediaiely Che 
branch coiled itself round the animarsbody, and began dragging it aloci^ 
the pier towards the tree. Then two or three other branches advanced :uiA 
went to the assistance of the first one, coiling round the poor punKi and. 
dragging it farther along, despite its teeth and claws and its despeiale 
struggles. In succession other branches crept up over the end of the 
stonework, and, just in lime» Jack seized Leonard and dragged him baclu 

♦ • # # ♦ « # 

* They had stepped back only barely in time^ for a moment after m 
trailing branch swept over the very spot on which they had halted 
Wh^n assured that they were really out of reach, they stood fasdnated 
but filled with horror^ while they witnessed the unavailing fight made by 
the poor animal that had saved their lives. More branches came to tkc 
aid of the others j they coiled round its mouth and closed ft ; round its 
legs and bound them ; and soon, helpless, a mere bundle in the coiling, 
curling branches, as it were, it was draw^n oflf the pier to the ground 
below. Then it was rolled on and on till it had almost reached the tiee- 
trunk, where were shorter but thicker and stronger branches waiting for 
it. These, in their turn, soon coiled round it ; then, slowly, they bent 
upwards, carrying the poor animal in their relentless grasp, and lowered 
it into a hollow in the centre of the top of the trunk, where it almost 
disappeared from sight. Then all the thicker branches coiled round it 
and shut it completely out from view, forming a sort of huge knot round 
the top of the tree and remaining motionless ; while the longer and more 
slender branches continued toplaj' restlessly a bout, seekingfor further prey*'' 

The plot and various adventures are well constructed and 
thought out, and the volume will be found to be eminently read- 
able. The illustrations by Leigh Ellis and Fred Hyland are 
decidedly artistic. 
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ASCOT. From the Original by John Charlton. Depicts 

Racehorses and Jockeys passing the Grand Stand on their way to the starting- 
post. The popular colours of the Duke of Westminster, Mr. Vyn^r, .and Mr. 
carclay are seen in the for^round. Coloured Print, 23 x 13^ inches, ^i is. 

A MILITARY STEEPLECHASE. From the Original 

by John Charlton. Introduces two competitors cleverly negotiating a fence in 
pursuit of a third, who has just succeeded m so doing, and is getting again into 
his stride. Size and price the same as above. 

ROTTEN ROW. From the Original by John Charlton. 

Shows us a number of well-mounted ladies and gentlemen looking on at a parade 
of the Four-in-Hand Club ; a well-appointed team of greys passing in the fore- 
ground. Size and price the same as above. 

THE SPORTING CANTAB. By Cuthbert Bradley. 

The Central Figure represents a modem University sportsman puffing a cigarette 
in front of his fireplace. Over the mantelpiece are depictea the insignia of 
learning and sport ; the latter, as may be supposed, predominating ; while at his 
leet are three fox-terriers. Surrounding him are sporting and other incidents 
connected with his * 'Varsity* life. Coloured Print, 17 x 12J inches, j^i u. 

THE OXFORD UNDERGRAD. By Cuthbert Bradley. 

Forms a Companion to the above The lop central sketch, entitled * Grinding,* 
depicts our hero, with book in hand and dgar in mouth, seated in a comfortable 
armchair in a cosy ' Den,* with his canine pets disporting themselves with his 
examination paper. . Underneath and around are represented University incidents. 
Coloured Print, i/x 12J inches, ;f I is, 

THE SPORTSMAN'S DREAM. By R. M. Alexander. 

Makes an admirable companion to either of the above, and shows us a tired 
Sportsman sleeping in his easy-chair before a comfortable Bre, and dreaming of 
the various sports, which are cleverly depicted in the wreaths arising from his 
half-smoked pipe. Coloured Print, 17 x laj inches. £1 is» 

A MEMORABLE DAY. By A. C. Havell. Will make 

a pendant to the preceding three, being a series of Fourteen Hunting Sketches, 
ingeniously arranged amongst the branches of trees, and giving the varied in- 
cidents of a real good day. Coloured Print, 17 x 12} inches, £1 is, 

RECOLLECTIONS OF ALTCAR. By S. T. Dadd. 

Presents us with a series of Coursing Incidents, from * Going to the Meet,*' to 

* The Kill,* and includes the Slipper crouching behind the screen in a state of 

* Expectation,* the * Critical Moment* as he is about to slip the straining grey- 
hounds, and the Course at the moment when 'A Wrench* takes place. Coloured 
Print, 17x12 inches, £1 is, 
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n Pack of llountls ru^ihing out of the kennel-door, which has just t^e^n eJiTf>«Q 
open by * The Whip/ who» in Macintosh and with Crop in Jiand* Is aboyt 
taking them out to Escrcise. Coloured Print, 20 by 14 inches. Price 151, 

* IN FOR A GOOD THING/ by A> C. Ha veil (com pan ion 

to the above), shows a Pack of Hounds in Full Ciy, foreshortened aoc^ 
towards the spectator; Huntsman and Field bringing up the ^ 

Print, 20 by 14 inches. Price 15^^* 

THE YOUNG MASTER, by A* C, HavelL Presumably 

ihe son of the M. F. H. ; a youngster^ Hardly as yet in his teens, in the act ^ 
topping a post und rail fence. Coloured Print, 12 J by 154 inch t^ / 1 U* 

ON THE ROAD to GRETNA, by C. Cooper Henderson. 

Shows that historical vehicle, an old *Po-Chay' and four, going at sp?eil, 
with a gentleman leaning out of the window offering a putse to Ihe Post Boys^ 
pursuers in the distance. The stamp of Horses and character of Post Bcifi «i« 
adEDirably given by the above unrivalled painter of Coaching and Ro«ui S cencfc 
Coloured, 174 k 11 inches, £2 2/, 

THE HUNTING SEASON IN IRELAND, a pair by 

Cecil Boult, Are humcmnis satires on the * boycotting' of hunting; in one 
of the plates a Fox attired a.s an Irish peasant is defiantly trailing his coat before 
a Foxhound dressed as a Huntsn>an ; in the other we have Mr Fox, Wlfir, mod 
Family! still humoTously attired, enjoying a picnic, without fear of intemiptloD 
from their old enemies the Hounds. Coloured, 15^ x 11 inches, £4^ 4/. the pair. 

<LOST AND FOUND,' by Stanley Berkley. A large 

Dog which has been stolen^ having broken the rope which held him u 
part being still round his neck), regabis the door of his old home, and waits 
eagerly and anxiously on the doorstep in pelting rain for admittance, Coloufed«a 
1 04 by ^ inches, £t jj. Plain, icur, 6</. ^ 

ANGELS EVER BRIGHT AND FAIR, by E* George, 

Represents in the Firmament two lovely Female Heads (dark and ^^'J* with 



iSowing gauie drapery 

a longing, lingering look * below. 



one gaxes eagerly and intently upwards, 
Coloured, 



the other * t 

4 inches circle, £z Sf* 
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SHOOTING, by Basil Bradley, in four subjects, viz. 

Partridge, Grouse, Wild Duck, and Woodcock, will prove acceptable to all 
' gunners.' I><^, game, and sportsmen are thoroughly well delineated by one 
Wno is evident^ master of the 'business.* Coloured Engravings, 23(xi4{ 
inches, £\ li. each, or ^3 y, the Set of Four. 

POXBS' HEADS, by C. Burton Barber (a pair), entitled 

< HARD PRESSED!' An old < Do^' Fox on the point of being 'run into,* 
with glaring eyes and open jaws— determmed to ' die game.' And, 

ESCAPED I A panting < Vixen ' who has doubled upon 

her pursuers, and is anxiouslv listening to their retreating sounds. Coloured 
Prints, 1 1^x9^ inches, 151. the pair. 

FORES'S NATIONAL SPORTS. After J. F. Herring, Sen. 

THE START FOR THE DERBY.— PUte i. Price £z 31. 
STEEPLE-CHASE CRACKS.— PUte 2. Price £z 3s. 
FOX-HUNTING.- 3. The Meet. 4. The Find. 5. The Run. 

6. The Kill. Price j^io ioj. the Four, or £3 31. each. 
RACING.— 7. Saddling. 8. A False Start. 9. The Run In. 
la Returning to Weigh. Price j^io ioj. the four, or £3 y, each. 
The Set of Ten Plates (siie, 41^ x 2q{ inches), price j^26 5J. A smaller 
Set of the four Plates of Racing (size, 24ixi3|), price £1 lis, 6d, each, 
o' £S 5^' ^^^ Set 

FORES'S SERIES of the BRITISH STUD. Portraits 

of Celebrated Stallions and Mares whose Performances and Produce are well 
known on the Turf. After J. F. Herring, Sen. Size, 27^x18 inches. 
Price £1 IS, each. 

I. Sir Hercules and Beeswing. 4. Camel and Banter. 

3. Touchstone and Emma. 5. Muley Moloch and Rebecca. 

3. Pantaloon and Languish. 6. Lanbrcost and Crucifix. 

7. Bay Middlbton and Barbklle (the Sire and Dam of the Flying Dutchman). 

FORES'S STABLE SCENES. After J. F. Herring, Sen. 
Size, 26i x 17^ inches. Price £4 4s. tht Mi of Four. Also a smaller Set 
I2X7{ inches, £2 2s, the Set. 

I. The Mail Change. 3. Thorough-breds. 

3. The Hunting Stud. 4. The Team. 

FORES'S RACING SCENES. After J. F. Herring, Sen. 
Siie, 2^\ X I7i inches. Price 21s, each. 

1. AscOT.—The Emperor, Faugh-a-Ballaf^h, and Alice Hawthorn, Running for 

the Emperor's Plate, value 500 sovs. 

2. York.— The Flying Dutchman and Voltigeur Running the Great Match 

for 1000 iovs. a side. 

FORES'S COACHING RECOLLECTIONS. After C C. 

Henderson. Size. 364x17) inches. Price £6 6s, the set of Six. 

I. Changing Horses. 3. Pulling Up to Unskid. 5. The Olden Time. 

3. All Right. 4. Waking Up. 6. The Night Team. 

The first five plates (size, 13 x 7} inches), £2 12s. 6d, 

FORES'S COACHINGS. After J. W. Shaycr. 

The Brighton Coach. Size, 25! x i7f inches. Price 21s. 
The Brighton Up-and-Down Day Mails passing over Hookwood 
Common. Size, 28^x17! inches. Pricejf i 11/. &/. 
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FORESS COACHING INCIDENTS. Aftej- C- C. Hcti- 

i>sitsON% ^^Ul^. 3i3|xi2| iRcbesi. Frice /4 toi. tlic set of i>ix- 

1. Kn&kDerp. 3. Fi.ooi>Ka J. In Tiitr for thkCoicb* 

2. Stuck Fast, 4. The Roau t\ The Raiu 6. Late fo* thi^ Mjuu 



FORES S COACHINGS. After J. W. Shayer. Si«. 

23I X 15I inches Price 211. each* 

Up Hill— Spritiging *cm. Down Hill— The Skid. 

FORES S SPORTING TRAPS. After C, C. Hendei 

Sue, 26^ >c t7^ inii^cs. Price m. each. 

I, Going TO HIE MtKiRs, 2, Going to Cover, 

FORES'S ROAD SCENES. {Going to a Fair.) 

C» C* Hkni>erso\, ??i/.€, 3jJ>tS| inchtfs. Price 15^* cack 



FORESS SERIES. (A 

Lady Ruiing lu Hounds.) After 
£2 2s, the pftif, 

I. Yimwi AT Tiie FB!«CI. 



Front and Back Vicwf 

C. IJ, IJARWE-R. Size, 3^4 X 16 Inches 



After 



3. Taking the Lkaii. 

After H 



I 



FORESS STEEPLE - CHASE SCENES 

ALKitNt Sun* Six Plates {sue, 15x10! inches), price £% jj- 
I. The Stakting Ftfin*. 4, Tkk Warren Waul- 

3. Wattle Felice with a Dkep Drop. 5. The Brook. 
3* In ami Olpt of the Lane. 6. The Run In, 

FORESS HUNTING SKETCHES. (The Right and 

Wro.ng Sort.) Sho^^ing a Go<kJ and Bad .^tyle of going ^ross Cosmiir» 
After H. Alken, Sen. Six Plates (siiEe, 15x10^ inchei), price £j 3#- 

f. Heads Up and Sterns Down. 4. Clerical ano Lav. 

a. A Good Hold of His Hiad. s* A Customer, and Howto tjrr Rid op Him. 

j. A Cu r AT the Hkook. 6. The Faumeu's FrELD ov Glory. 

FORESS HUNTING ACCOMPLISHMENTS, Indis. 

petisa)4cwilh Hounds. After H^ ALKEN,Seii. Siic Pbtes isllCf lt|xS litchesX 
price /I 5/. 

t. Going aijONg a Slapping Pace* 
3. Topping a Fligut of Raj la, and Coming well into the NEatT ¥tmsjk 

3. SwisEUNG A Rasper. 5. Charging an O^-Fknck. 

4. In-and-Oi-t Clever. 6. Facing a Brook. 

FORESS HUNTING CASUALTIES, that may Occur 

WITH Hounds. After H* Alken, Sen* Slit Plite* i«ue» liJxS indbes)* 
price jf I 5/. 

{. A Turn of Speed over the Flat. 

2. A Strange Country. 

3. Despatched to Head Quarters. 

FORES S SERIES OF THE 

Herring, Sen, Sizc^ I2*gf inched. 

1. Hack Make and Foal. 5. 

2. Cart Mare and Foal. d 
3* Duck and Ducklings. 7. 
4* Hen and Chickkns. g. 



After j: F. 



4. Up TO Sixteen Stone. 

5. A Rare SoaT FdR the DuWNs. 

6. A MuTLTAL Determination. 

MOTHERS, 

Price Ji, 6tf* each. 
-Sow AND PltiS. 

Thokoul;H'BRED Mare ANU FOAl. 
Draught Mare and Foal. 

Cow AND Cali', 



9, HtmTtNG Mare and FOAt. 
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LrBPT AT HOME. After R. B. Davis. Represents a fine 

stamp of Hunter, and Hounds of perfect form, excited by the sound of the 
huntsman's horn. Size, 291x22} inches. Price £i lis, 6d, 

FORES'S SPORTING SCRAPS. After H. Aiken, Sen., 

and F. C. Boult. Size, 7 J x 4) inches. Price los. per Sheet of Four. 

1. Steeple-Chasing. 4. Hunting. 7. Boating. 

2. Hunting. 5. Racing. 8. Hunting. 

3. Hunting. 6. Coursing. 9. Hunting. 
Sheets 2, 3, 4, form a consecutive series of Twelve Hunting Incidents. 

FORES'S HUNTING SCENES. After H. Aiken. 

1. The First Introduction to Hounds. Represents a string of unbroken 

colts plunging with excitement as for the first time they fall in with hounds. 

2. Renewal of Acquaintance with Hounds. A team of old hunters, who 

have been waiting unattended for * The Mail Change,' are shown bolting 
after hounds. 

Size, 19} X 13! inches. Price 151. each. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY STEEPLECHASE. For 1000 

Sovereigns, between Mr. Geo. Osbaldeston on his * Clasher,* and Dick Christian 
on Capt. Ross's • Clinker.' From Great Dalby Windmill to within a mile of 
Tilton-on-the-Hill. The five miles were done in 16 minutes. After E. Gill. 
Size, 28|xi5i inches. Price £2 2s. 

RETURNING FROM ASCOT RACES. A Scene on 

the Road. After C. C. Henderson. Size, 32 x 14} inches. Price £2 2s. 

EPSOM. After J. Pollard. Size, 17^ x ii| inches. Six 
Plates, price £3 y. 

1. Saddling in the Warren. 4. The Grand Stand. 

2. The Betting Post. 5. The Race Over. 

3. Preparing to Start. 6. Settling Day at Tattersali.'s (Old Yard). 

A STEEPLECHASE IN THE OLDEN TIME. After 

H. Alken, Sen. Size, i8x ii} inches. Six Plates, price ;f 3 3^. Represents 
Steeplechasing when first intioduced, with men and horses negotiating tne most 
difficult obstacles to be found in the shape of wood, wall, and water. 

THE SMOKING HUNT. After C. Loraine Smith. Six 

Plates. Size, 13x94 inches. Price £4 4s, With Sketches of Belvoir Castle, 
Braunstone, Grooby Pool, &c.; and introduces the late Sir Bellingham and Lady 
Graham, Lords Forrester and Maryborough, and others. 

BILLESDON COPLOW. After R. Frankland. Six 

Plates. Size, loj x 7 inches. Price £2 2s. Gives characteristic sketches, 
amongst others, of the late Lord Jersey, Mr. Lindow, Capt Evans of Dean, and 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn. 

FORES'S ANATOMICAL PLATES of the HORSE. 

The Age Exhibited by the Shape of the Teeth. Price 6s. 
The Age Exhibited by the Tables op the Teeth. \ 
The Structure op the Foot Clearly Depined. > Price 5/. each. 

The Muscles and Tendons Accurately Delineated. ) 

THE COMBINATION HUNTING AND CARD RACK. 

Designed to hang or stand. A receptacle for the Meets of Three Packs of 
Hounds; also Documents, &c. Price 15^. 
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FORES'S CELEBRATED WINNERS. 

Price £T 1«. ^m\ Oolour«d PHnti, Slixlg^ inohas. 



Sia VlflTO, hj Baroaldiae— Vista. Wmnerofthe 

the Original Paiuiing hj A, C HaveLL* 

ZiADJlS, hj Hampton -Ultmimata, Wimief of t!i 

tksxby* 1894, From the Original PainUng by A* C Havrll. 

XSXIiCIXiASS, by Itfonomy— Deadlookp Winner of the moo Giibea% 

Derby, :m<J St. T^er, 1893. From Ihc Original Puitititig by A. C Havkl^ 

SI* KIT 00, by Wigdom— MancBUvre, Winner of the Derty, tSgx. 

From the OngmaJ Painting by A, C, HavelL. 

I1& FliiiCHS, by 8t. Simon— Quiver. Winner of Ibe 1000 Guiaeis, 

Oaks, St, l^'ger, Cambiidgcshirc and Lancashire Plate, 189a, 

OKMB, by Ormonde— Angelica* Wmnei of the Richmond Slakes, FHooe 
of VVeiI^is' Stakes, Middle Park and Dewhurst Plates And Eclipse Stakes, 1993. 

COBXJISOirf by laonomy-- This tie. Winner of the 2000 Guineas, Dotjf, 

and St. Legcr. iSgi* From Ihe Original Painiing by A C Havkll. 

SSBSlf f by Hampton— Hadianoy. Winner of the Jockey Oub O^, 

1SS9, the Cesarewiteh, and a Plate of 1000 Sovs. at Newmarket, iB^cx With 
F. Webb up. From the Original Picture by A* C. HaveLL, 

AIiIGAWTS, by Hermit— Madeira. Winner of the CambridfCiZE^ 

1S90 From the Original Piciure by A. C. Hav elu 

r AB AD0X, by Sterling — CasuiBtry. Winner of the aooo Gdoen 

iind Graod Prix, Pwris, 1885. Wilh F. Archer up. From the Original Pfctnre hf 
J. A. Wheeler* Sen- 

SAHrFOXSTi by Springfield— Sanda, Wbncr of the Derby» flE^ 

From the Original Picture by A C Havelu 

OOHOVAM, by Galopin— Mowerina. winner of the Utibf tad 

St, Lcger, 1889, &C. From the Original Picture by A. C. Havbll, 

KXirTXlf O^ by Lord Iiyon— Hintaauee, Winner of the Jnbilee tnd 

HiU^dwicke Stakes, iBse. &c. From the Original Picttire by A. C HaV£LU 

ATKSai&XI, by Hampton— Atalanta. Winner of the 3000 Qmnt^ 
and the Derby, iSSB. From the Original Picture by A. C. HAVatX, 

BSKDXaa, by Ben Battle— Hasty Girl. Winner of the Edipse 
Stakes (jiio.ooo). 1SB6, the Jubilee Stakes {£3000 Guinea*), 188?, k^ From the 
Original Picture by H. F, LuCAS-LuCAs. 



Coloured Prints of the following Portraits from Palntteirs 

by J. r. HBRmXSra, Sen.t SAmBV K&XiXi, d^OM 

can attll be a applied. 

PRICE 21/- each. 



TKB FLYTUG DUTCH- 
TEDDINGTON. j^MAN, 

bmunette, 

TBC MBftOv 
MACARONI. 
I^RD CUFPEN. 
QftUOKDE, 



BLAIR ATHOL. 

LORtj LVOH. 

HER%flT. 

ACHIEVEMENT. 

BLUE GOWN. 

FORUOSA. 

FRETENDES. 



FAVONIUS. 

HANNAH. 

UOHTEHER. 

CHEMORNE. 

DONCASTER. 

FRtNCE CHARLt^ 

APOLOCV. 



GALOPIN, 

KTBBER. 

MLVIO. 

SIR He.V'YS. 

BEND OR. 

IRO<jlfOJS* 

1KE.RRV HAMPTUH. 
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FORES'S SPORTING BOOKS. 



FORES'S SPORTING NOTES AND SKETCHES. A 

Quarterly Magazine of British, Indian, Colonial, and Foreign Sport. With 
Eight Full-page Tinted Illustrations. Price 2j. Vol. XI., handsomely bound, 
price los, 6d, 

RACING FOR GOLD ; or Incidents in the Life of a Turf 

Commissioner. With Examples of the most successful Systems of Speculating 
on the Turf and in Games of Chance. By James Peddib. Crown 8vo. Price 
2f. 6d, fimcy boards ; 4s. cloth. 

FLOWERS OF THE HUNT. By Finch Mason. With 

40 Illustrations by the Author, including 20 Full-page Illustrations. Price los. 6d, 
handsomely bound ; or with Coloured Full-page Illustrations, 21 j. 

« ALL-ROUND SPORT.' With Fish, Fur, and Feather; 

also Adventures on the Turf and Road, in the Hunting and Cricket Fields, and 
over Yachting Courses, Links, and Curling Ponds. By T. Dykes ('Rockwood*). 
With 58 Illustrations by Finch Mason, A. C. Havell, R. M. Alexander, F. Cecil 
Boult, and Cuthbert Bradley, including 24 Tinted Full-page Sketches. Price 
lOf. 6d, handsomely bound. 

SPORTING RECOLLECTIONS of Hunting. Shooting. 

Steeplechasing, Racing, Cricket, &c By Finch Mason. With 102 Illustra- 
tions by the Author, including 24 Tinted full-page Sketches. Fifth Edition. 
Price los, 6d,, handsomely bound. 

TIT-BITS OF THE TURF. By Finch Mason. A Series 

of 16 Sketches, half-bound, with a Cover of appropriate Sporting Design. Size 
20X 14 inches. Price, Tinted, 21s. ; Hand Coloured, 63/. 

HUMOURS OF THE HUNTING FIELD. By Finch 
Mason. Uniform with the above in size, number of Plates, and price. 

THE SPORTING SCRAP-BOOK. 40 Plates Coloured, 

price £4 4^« Hunting, Racing, Steeplechasing, Coursing, Shooting. 
Yachting, Boating, Coaching. 

SCENES ON THE ROAD. By C. B. Newhouse. 18 

Plates Coloured, price £^ y. A Pictorial Gallery of Coaching Incidents, 
spiritedly portrayed. 

ROAD SCRAPINGS. By C. C. Henderson. 12 Plates 

Coloured, price £2 2s, Travelling Scenes in England, France, Spain, Flanders, 
Italy, and Switzerland. Each Sketch carries a History of the Road with it, 
truthfully and artistically detailed. 

A RUN WITH THE STAGHOUNDS. By 'Phiz.' la 

Plates, price £3 p. One of the most humorous works of this incomparable Artbt. 

THE DERBY DAY. By « Phiz.' 8 Plates, price £12 las. 

Represents with matchless humour the incidents on the Road and the Course. 
This work is out of print, and has become very rare. 
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FORES'S NEW ETCHINGS. 



k FliTlKO VISIT. After E. Calo^ 

Vk.t.1.. A hunted fot causiiig a * ■cuiry * JD « 

GAMS TO THE L43T; After E. Cald- 

vntLt- HiTUiids numing into « fat wild u 

A FBOMBIlta lilfTll. After C. B. 
Bakiiiix:. a Vixen snd cobiat play^ 

LI DIASLI fi3t MORT. After Percy 

MAC<?L'4''in, Foii^ls About to a|»iiroikcli m i^% 
vrhu U iJuumiib^ dud. 

IKIIOGBMTS ABROAD. After L C 
tJn[4^r*^;- G'lilriif^ mcctinjK 4 bulJ-dog on 
A narruw bridge. 

OUT FOB A SCAMPIB. After F, Cecil 
BouLT, Fuk of Houfijds rtuhifu out of 




IH FOR A QOOD THING. A^er A, C 

Havbill. Pack qF Hoondi in 5^ CTT^ Cam- 
f^mtm la Out for a f 

Sire, about 9 < 



7 UKlMS. A7tisi*» Pv^tdiii i|& 
Pniii3, ICia, lid. ciid^ 



DOOMED* After F. C&crL iSocLT 

Honndf dme upon x tliaittq^fily budBa Sm- 
AitUi*» Proe*fc» £1 1*. Print*, jCf ul 

BIS FIRST AUDISirCX. After A 

HA«vkV Mi!K>ftS. Three Doaltcf* ■liiBiprf 
by the mutkai eftorcs of a fjilifT luf 1^ 

DOLCl CON iRFRieBiOKS. Ate J. 
Watson Nicdl. Two Codn Je«Ua^ du^ic 
and pb^itiS. Rdirariiat Fioa^ i^ j^«. 



FORES'S STEEL -PLATE ENGRAVINGS. 



TBE FAREWELL CARE33. Pdnted by 
C. Burton Baxri^il Ett^nved by F. Stac-^ 
KH>LE. Aftkt't Frooff. jCS tr. PrinLii, £^ xi. 

NO FEAR or THE HOUNDi, Pmntecl 
by C> BuHTuN BAhu&h. Eagmved by W^ 
H. SiKMQNs. Aftist't P^oofK, £n Bf. PHnts, 

A PaomsmO litter. Pamtedb^C. 
Birumr* HARaKk^ Kiij{tair«d by W, X 
|Ja%'I£v. Ariifti't Proof*, j£S Sj* FaaU,i!i[a 92. 

MOTHER AND CHILD. Tainted 1^ Str 
E. Lakd^rer, R.A. E(cb«d by H. FAiri>' 
■ELL. Artist'if PrtH^ri, £7 aM. PrinU, j^i t'- 

THE HUNTSUAK and H0UKB3, T'amled 
by .Stk K. LASbsKhJt, R,A* Ktditd by H* 
T. RVALL. ArtLit't \^ivQf*t £i ». arli. 
Prfnt»i £i u. eocb, 

CHRISTUN GRACES — FAITH, HOFl, 
CHARITY. Pakied by G, E. HiCKa, En- 
gnved by F. Holl. Artbt^i. FnKilii, £6 6i. 
Prints, £7 af* 

IL FENSEROSO. Painted by G. E. 
HtCKS. Kiijamved by F* Holi_ AfUxe's 
P^wif*! £3 J*- PriRts, £t t/. 

L* ALLEGRO. Painted by G. E. HiCKS. 
hfigjavcd by F. HoLU Artist * Proofs, 

UHKi OF LOVl, Painted by G. 



FuSt 



Hjcks^ Engraved by F- HaLL^ 
ProoF^t jCj JJi^ Print s, £t u. 



E. 
ArtteV 



THE FAST AND THE FUTURE. From 
the Original by Mi us fiii.Lii-'^K Fngrmvcd by 
F. Holl. Artisi'f^ Proofs,, j^| 34, PriiiU, 



SISTER ARTS. Padnteil by W.J, Gm 
Engrmved by F. HoL4* Artwi't PkwiCC/ 

Print*, £t n* 

MIRANDA AHD DOROTHEA 

hy John FARDt R,S,A* EajgnLm-ed bf W, 
HniL, Arti«r'4 P^wpa, £31 ^. India Fm^ 
£i ts, Prioui, ;iti I J. 

TEE BlAVEHa ARE TELLtMG fHt 
GLORV OF GOD. From tl^ OricfoAl If 
Miia G^uues, Eagraved by F. Hocju 

Anht'i Pr>>ijrs^ £j ji. Pvints, £!i t*, 

THE CRITICAL MOMENT* ndSt^ 
Emptied (hwn a Drawing by Sir F^t>wi*i Ljlw^ 
SEEN, R.A. Coiound* £9 !9M. Pl*m^ £t tt. 

HIS ROTAL HIOHNESB THS DUKE 
OF CAMBRIDiiE, KG,, «1, C a, Ase. 
Painted by John Lucas, Eafraiml ht T. 
Olckaiw Earlow, R^ A]tist*« Proois 
£^ di. Prints, £3 sj. 

M^.^Q^iL The EAHL OF CABBI0AM, 

K,C.6., I^& (Leading the Brigade of Uc^i 
CAvalry Lt Bakkt^va.) Planted kry A. h\ Dk 
PiADiiSv Engraved by H. CoL-^tfcS. Anin = 
ProofsiT £^ ^- Prints^ £2 aj, 

Tb« Mo»t Noble MARQUIS OF LANS 
OOWNE, Piunted by Sir Flt*ifai G^ier, 
P. R. A, Engraved by J, R. J/tCK^H. 
Arti»r^ Pfciofi, £% 3/. Print*, £1 ij. 

Mpj.-Otn. Sir J. TOBKE SCiBLETT, 
K.C.Ri Slc^ (Coaunandiiig tbf RHg»dc of 
Hatvy Caynlry sit BalakliV!^.]^ Puneed faff 
Sir Fkai^ci!! Gka9(t« P.R.A Ei«n««d hr 
F. BxnitfuKr. Artiit*s Pmoh, £li 6f. Bna^ 
£3 it. 

FREEMAN THOMAS, Eft^. {MflitCf oT 
Lhc 5«yth Down Hounds.) PainiAJ by 
Stj!^H«» PKAHCK. Engiavol iiy J- Scott. 
Artist'» Proors, £j p* Ptmiit £1 lit. 6dm ^ 
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